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“Out of this nettle, danger, wc' pluck this flower, safety. 

{As gaoled by Mr. lAspUk Chamberlain pn his n>(ff to Mumeb.) 


I 

Fifth Avbnue was looking good in the, ^ eyes of one of its six ^ • 

million inhabitants when he stepped out of the Hotel Plaza, and 
nodded to' a pottet who said : ^Want a cab, Mr., Barton?^’ : 

for the /subway, brother/’' said Mr. Barton, who-was; ■ 

John Jennings Barton, Jr., not unknown to fame as far as hi'S, 
na,me had reached the readers 'of the ; York Obsermr . ; ' 
^■Sbme:/:bf :tKM:'Were//begih.nihg.:td"fe 
:.:/st|le/s,efibut:lhd;inii^ 

to know quite a good deal about human nature in the rough 
as w^ell as in the smooth. Some , of his descriptive articles in 
the magazine section were ‘‘swell”, they thought. He saw" 
familiar things with a fresh eye and an unusual slant. He had 
written a great story on the Hauptmann trial and had kept it up 
day by day without once letting down, its grim and frightful 
drama. Then he had written that story about the Pennsyl- 
p'yaMi Hots i:' /:/:/:''Great/''':Stuff;^/''^' '/Human 

perhaps too sympathetic to the strikers. /He’s worth watch- 
■ ing,” said men whose opinion carried'weight in the newspaper 
:WOiid— reporters and columnists on othet journals as' faraway 
as Chicago and Kansas City. . 

Fifth Avenue was looking good that morning in the eyes of 
John Jennings Barton, Jr., because he felt good with, Mmsdf, ' ^ 

having succeeded in interviewing ,an ex-ambassador just back 
From Europe who had given him the' low-down about ■-affairs , , '/ ' ^ , 


over there.' 
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Euiopeaa conflict the last war, in his consider^ judgement, 
would be a bagatelle compared with what would happen then. 
His opinion of Adolf Hitler and his lieutenants was not in their 

favour* 

'Tm a hot gospeller for Auierican isolation/’ lie had told 
Barton gravely* ''We must tighten up our neutrality laws and 
'prevent" Mr* Roosevelt getting sentimental over the defence 
of European democracies. What we want to do, and don't 
seem to be doing very welh is to defend our owm constitutional 
^Hbertiesd’ ; , , : ' ^ . 

■ ' Tliis ex-ambassador, had been to Berlin, his old diplomatic 
pitch, and had come back with sensational facts regarding the 
furious tempo of German rearmament and the aggressive 
intentions of the Naxi leaders. Barton's interview with him 
would surely get big headlines on the foreign news page of the 
Observer, 

Between the fortress-like blocks which flung purple 
shadows across the street there was a glint of gold in Fifth 
Avenue as the high sun caught the lettering on shop windows 
and gleamed on their plate-glass* A stiff bree^xe was blowing 
and teasing the frocks of battalions of young girls who were 
passing the Pla^a. They looked as though life belonged to 
them. They were the butterflies of New York brought out 
by the sun after the torrential rains of late summer and they 
fluttered down Fifth Avenue as though it were a woodland 
glade. > _ , ^ , 

' ; Young Mr. Barton glanced at them with critical eyes as he 
'.waited for a second 'while a mass of m.etal, vibrating with 
terrific'' 'potential; energy, was held in leash, by coloured 
lights., ^ . . * ’ , ^ 

' : ''Too much 'of a pattern/' he thought. ''^Mass-produced 
beauty according to Vffg2ie and the fashion merchants. I don't 
suppose- they're worrying about the European situation, and 
'why in hell should they ?" 

■' : One of: them seemed to like the look of liim.' Tie caught 
rather pleasing 'smile, roguish beneath a funny little hat like 
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an inverted flower-pot with a feather sticking^ out of it, and 
being a young man of good manners he raised his hat in case he 
had happened to meet this siren somewhere. She might have 
been a friend of his sister Judy, On the other hand she might 
not. . 

Then he plunged into the subway for a journey down town 
to the Observer office. He was pushed, on one side by a man 
in a hurry, and received a dig in the ribs from the sharper elbow 
of a young woman in a hurry, and found himself propelled 
into a smoking carriage by lots of people in a hurry. He knew 
all about that. He knew all about the types of humanity which 
crowded into this subterranean world. He had studied their 
faces and made up stories about their lives, and had even 
invented the reasons why each one of them was in such a 
hurry to go somewhere else. It all boiled down to a case of 
self-preservation. Everybody was afraid of losing his or her 
job. Everybody was in a hurry lest he, or she, should find the 
job taken by somebody else. That was the tempo of life in 
New York. It was perhaps the urge of life everywhere in an 
insecure world which had lost its old foundations and its old 
securities. Slumps. Unemployment. Cuts in wages. Cut- 
throat competition. All that had made life a feverish and 
desperate adventure even in the United States, though over in 
Europe that state of things was apt to be accompanied by 
murder, revolutions and international blood feuds. 

John Jennings Barton succeeded in lighting a cigarette 
and hoped the fat man next him would remove a heavy foot 
from Ills right shoe. He thought back for a moment to that 
girl who had flashed a roguish sihile at him. It was quite un- 
likely that she was a friend of Judy. Perhaps she liked his new 
suit, off the peg and not bad-looking. Well, he had not 
had much time for girls since he stepped into New York three 
: years ago, after two years on the Philadelphia Pw/. ' He had 
Iseen somewhat starved of feminine society while he was mak- 
ing a career in the newspaper world. There, was one girl— • 
Diana .Feversham — who lingered in his mind sometimes even 

■ ' A ^ I 


when his thoughts were busy on some reporting job, but as 
she happened to live neal:, .Boston there was not much in that 
beyond a touch of sentiment. Newspaper life, especially in 
New York, was a full-time job. It demanded a man’s body and 
soul in all his waking hours and often in hours when he ought 
to be sleeping. That gum-chewing slave-driver Charlie Selig- 
manti thought he was going soft if he asked for a week-end now 
and then to see his people in Massachusetts or took more 
than a month in the summer when New York was almost in- 
tolerable in a heat wave. 

“Call yourself a newspaper man ?” Charlie Seligmann had 
asked him once, shifting a chewed cigar to the corner of his 
full lips. “It’s like all you Harvard laddies— -you think a 
newspaper office should be run on the lines of a petting 
party.”, , 

Harvard was becoming an ancient memory in the mind 
of John J. Barton, Jr.— seven years back. Sometimes he 
remembered his dreams there. He bad dreamed of being a 
novelist like Sinclair Lewis, or Hemingway and writing best- 
sellers in the world’s beauty spots. It had never entered his 
head that he would be a New York reporter feeding a word- 
machine with its insatiable appetite for new's, and being the 
slave of the telephone, which had no mercy on him day or 
night. Perhaps the game wasn’t worth it really, he thought 
sometimes in moments of depression and self-distrust. But 
once it got hold of a man it was a hell of a job. 

John J. Barton strode through the swing doors of the 
Otomr office and took the elevator up to the reporters’ room 
where several bf his colleagues sat with their coats off before 
their typevrtiters. He could hear the dick of their machines 
, as they drove their stories along. There was the reek of cigar 
smoke, Billy Carrigan, the crime expert, was eating an 
orange. Miss Birdie Meyer vho did weddings and social 
stuff was using her lipstick and looltii?ig worried about her 
nose in a hand-mirror. .She glanced up as John passed 
'her desk. , 


“You look very snooty to-day,” she . temarked brightly. , 
“I feel it !” he told her, cutting short her attempt to waste 
-‘is time. . ' ■ 

Miss Meyer had tried to Vamp him from time to time most 
unsuccessfully. Now she had become resigned to his cold and 
chaste aloofness. He detested het. 

“That was a nice piece, you wrote yesterday,” she said 
graciously. 

“Think so?” 

He went to his desk and settled down to work. This was 
his world. He liked it when he didn’t hate it. He was 
doing well in it. He had made , a place for himself on the 
Observer. He wouldn’t quit it for anything on earth, though 
he didn’t see enough of his people who lived near Boston-r- 
his father who was so mighty proud of him and his mother who, 
thought that he was working himself to death, and his sister 
Judy who kept him in touch with hoine affairs by very amusing 
letters, : . 

He wrote out Ids interview with the ex-ambassador and 
took it over to the desk where Qiarlie Seligmann was handling 
the copy for next day’s paper. His perfectly bald head was 
glistening with little beads of sweat and his heavy jowl looked 
in need of a shave. . 

“What’s this ?” he asked. “One of your prose poems ?” 
“Ex-ambassador Goodrich,” said John. “It’s a good 
story. The searchlight on Europe. Hitler prepares for 
war.” ' 

“You’re Iddding yourself,” said Charlie Seiignaai^.. 
“Wehe getting too much of this foreign dope. To hell with 
Europe anyhow.” , , . ,’C , , ; , ■ 

“That’s the idea,’’ said John calmly. “That’s the line 
taken by the ex-ambassador.” 

: “It makes me tired,” said Charlie Sehgmann, looking very 

fatigued indeed. ■ ^ 

He seemed to remember something as John J. Barton 
moved away from his desk. 
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“There’s a message for you. Barton. The Old Man wants 
to see you. Don’t say I didn’t.tell you.” 

For a moment Barton’s hcMt gave a slightly quicker beat. 
He stood in awe of the Old Man who was Mr. Julius K. Lansing, 
Editor of the New York Observer, and one of the greatest 
.newspaper men of his time. He was a severe old gentleman 
who had no mercy on incompetence or dishonest work. Only- 
last week he had fired a man for a fake story. Hurriedly 
Barton thought back to his own recent articles. Had there 
been any thing, wrong with them? ■ He was getting a, reputa- 
tion for doing high-brow stuff and specializing on European 
affairs. ■ Rather dangerous.. It was getting away from his 
human interest stories, perhaps, bn which he had built himself 
up. Was Mr. Lansing going to fire him by any chance ? 

In a time of business depression any excuse was good 
enough for cutting down the staff. 

“What’s he got in his mind, do you think?” he asked 
anxiously. , . 

Charlie Seligmann closed one eye slightly. 

“You’ll find out, sonny. I fear the worst.” 

John J. Barton, Jr., feared the worst for a few minutes while 
he washed his hands in the lavatory, brushed his very fait hair, 
and cleaned his finger-nails. Since the depression which had 
begun with a “crisis” and become a habit, many good news- 
paper men had been flung out of their offices ruthlessly. Now 
and then he passed a few dollars to some of them who were in 
a bad way, and he knew his own luck in keeping his own job 
through the past three years although one of the juniors on the 
Observer. Older men than he had bec,n .given their pay slips 
for the ,last time, partly through their own fault perhaps, as 
■ hard drinkers or careless scribes. The Old Man,, as they 
called him, had sent for theip. and they had come out of his 
room with a beaten look .before they walked out for the last 
’ date taking their office> coats off the pegs. Was it his turn 
, '.how,? . ..V ' 

, ; ^Tm getdng morbid,” thought John as he glanced at 
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, , Himself in one of the mitrors. ‘-‘Maybe^rU get a raise. I ,, „ 

&serve it !” a.- 

He squared his shoulders and smiled at his own reflection 

before going down the long passage, tapping at the door ot 
his Chief’s room, and opening it, boldly. Mr. Julius K. 

Lansing was sitting back in his swing chair reading a letter with 
deep attention. His silvered hair and- massive clean-shaven 
face gave him the look of a senator who might be nominated 
for the Presidency on personal appearance alone. 

“You sent for me, Mr. -Lansing ?” asked John m his best 

Harvard manner. ; _ , . 

Mr. Lansing looked away from his letter for a momen 

and pushed forward his horn-rimmed glasses. , 

“Come right in. Barton. Take , a cigarette. Sit down. 

He did not speak in the voice of a man about to dehver 

•Si':"'';:’ . 

Barton breathed more freely and sat on the arm of a heavy 
rh^ir with one leg crossed over the other just to let the Old 
Man see he was perfectly at ease. He took a Chesterfieid trom 
a silver bos and lit it from a patent lighter given to him as a 

birthday present by his sister Judy. ■ , - , i 

Mr. Lansing finished reading the letter which seemed 
important until he flicked it into the basket on one side ot Pis 

“You’ve been doing some fine work lately, Barton,” he 

;iLlwlv|ive:bee£t:vatchipg.it.’hv:ij;; 

'^"That’s mighty good, of you^ Mr. Lansing. ^ ^ - 

Barton felt the slight flush whida came to his f^e at the 

compliment. It was pretty good , to hear those_ words' from a ■ , 

. man who did not hand out many, bouquets to his staff. - , 

“You hav$ the making of a good newspaper man, said. 

T “Ynn’re a hard worker, and you seem to use 
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that - pictiife which caught, my 'eye the other day— the book- 
shops on the Seine by a French artist* ' It 'looked' good 
to me.” ' ' ' ' 

Mr. Lansing cleared his throat and took a cigar from a 
, drawer below his knees. 

''Tm maldng some changes on the foreign staff,” he said. 
'"Some of them are getting a bit stale. Some of them, like 
Spike Evans, have been soaking too much, I guess. It^s the 
strain of the European situation, I dare say. I'm not blaming 
■anybody.' But now thafthings look as 'if they were going to 
blow up over there I w^ant. younger men with good heads and 
good nerves. Txn sending you to England, Barton. You'd 
better sail in a week's time. I've cabled Evans.” 

""England !” exclaimed 'John Barton as though Mr. Lansing 
had said Mars or Jupiter. ""England !” 

Mr. Lansing's thin Hps creased to a faint smile. 

""Never heard of it ?” he asked dryly. ""It's still there— 
though from what our correspondents write you might think 
it won't be there much longer. They seem to expect that it's 
going to be kid low in dust and ashes some time next week, 
or perhaps the week' after. 'They keep on altering their dates 
for Armageddon.” 

' ""Perhaps I’ll be in', time for it, sir,” said Bartoh in, his ' 
Harvard nianner._ He spoke lightly but felt stupefted.^ . - He 
^ didn't know England ■ or’ the English. He didn't want' to quit 
his job in New York or lose contact with his family. England 
was quite a long way off and' would be 'strange ground to 
, Mm.' He didil't.know much about English ways and customs, 

, except.' what ,he 'had 'read about them.^ ^ It'might be difficult 
to get the right clues.. England . . . .Europe; .... It was a 
, tmzf world as seen from New York. " 

, "Tt 'will give jou. a chance,” said Mr. Lansing. '"Tf this 
,'war comek along— and Pm not for it—you will be one of our 
^ war correspondents, ^PlLsee'-you're insured And. all that.” ■ 

, ' _ ' "Tt‘ sounds ''fine,” said BWton humorously. ” ""That will be 
■ 'a great comfort 'to the folks., at home.” ' '' , : 
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He didn’t really like the idea of dying under the ruins of 
Westminster Abbey. Still, he was prepared to ta.ke the, chance. 

“The .English are a strange people,” said Mr. Lansing 
thoughtfully, as he leaned back in his swing chair. “They take 
a lot of knowing. In some ways they’re as secretive as the 
Chinese. But in my experience.'the damn fool’ Englishman, as 
we put Hm 'on the stage, is not such a damn’ fool as we’re apt 
to think. It’s largely a question of accent and manner. They 
have some traditional genius which seems to _ help them in 
time of need and they seem to have recovered from post-War 
conditions better thto we have. You’ll get to know thdr 
social habits after a while. Their caste system is rather <^s- 
concerting at fkst and it’s not easy for a foreigner to get , inside 
their walled gardens or behind their invisible masks.^ Every 
Englishman wears a mask. Don’t forget that.' _ When he 
takes it off in private now and then he reveals more intelligence 
til an one might expect. Well, there’s no need to give you a 
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, , , Mr,' Lansing blew a wreath, of smoke out of his pursed lips 

? , and did not give Barton his, chance of eloquence. He wanted 

to do all the talking. 

, “Distances in Europe aren’t great,” he said. “You will 
have your headquarters in London — you’ll find Franklin Speed 
very helpful - but I should like you to make a few trips now and 
' then to get the pulse of things— Paris, Rome, Berlin, Prague 

' and other centres of news value. I look forward to good stulf 
from you, Barton. I know you won’t let us down. I should 
be disappointed if you did. Well — ^that’s that. Maybe I’lt 
'}: ■ , , see you before you start.” , , 

'■ ' He held out his hand— the thin, hairy, bony hand of an 

old man — ^and smiled into Barton’s eyes. 

“I must say, Mr. Lansing—” said John Barton, 
i “That’s all right,” said Julius K. Lansing. “Tell Seiig- 

. mann you have the week off before sailing.” 

“Ail this is certainly most good of you ” said Barton, 

feeling emotional but perturbed. He was being rushed into a 
: new sphere of action. Of course it was a great chance, but he 

wanted time to think over it. It would mean cutting adrift 
; from all his bearings and from his own known world. Bcside.s, 

he had been thinking, lately about a girl named Diana Fever- 
.; sham. Pie had had an idea that if he could get a raise he might 

'v. ‘ ‘ have put a proposition to her on the subject of marrying. Pie 

was. beginning to feel the need of feminine charm. Diana 
i ' . .. Feversham had made a rather considerable impression upon 

■ him when he had seen her last with Judy. Now this piau 

I ■' . ,uf ' sending, him into exile would, spoil that day-dream of his. 

I*' ;■ ' ''.He was being hustled off .the map of American life. 

'“Fine!” ..said .Mr, Lansing.' “Fine! -.Tell Seligmann'I 
y.'’'. I ' , . want to see him.” ' ’ 

. ‘. ' , - '.He swung , round to- his desk in his ' s'wivel chair 

and put on his, horned-riinmed .spectacles to read another 
.■i," ' ■ ' ... 'letter. . . ; , ' ' , - 

;j: ' . ;. John Barton hesitated for .a tporaent, laughed slightly in 'a 

.| .'. . flerviDqs .way,' and then left the Old Man’s room feeling a little 
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weak about the knees, and^with a 'pulse above its 'normal beat. 



England!,. . . Europe! .All' very exciting^ and 
rather disturbing' to the imagination. In a short time, 
according to the prophets, he might be buried beneath the 
ruins of a world war or choked, to death by poison gas. 



-^4 


. AFtER the iiitemew with Mt; Lansing, John Barton had made 
an-nnexpected return to his father^s house forty jxdles away from 
'"Boston. It was in, the old coionial style, though a modem 
imitation, and stood in sixty acres of ground which his father 
had bought in the golden days of prosperity before something 
' happened to Waif Street in 1929, with most unpleasant con- 
sequences' to almost everybody, including Mr. John Jennings 
, Barton, ■ setiior, whose business of wallpapers, linoleum and 
artificial panelling had had a severe set-back. There were still 
outward and visible signs in the Barton homestead of trade 
depression and the passing of dividends. The flower garden 
had not been so well tended since there was only one gardener 
instead of three. John's father drove his own car, having 
dispensed with the services of a chauffeur in uxiiform. The 
Cadillac had changed into a Ford. The woodwork of the 
house and its out-buildings had not been painted for some 
years and looked shabby and decayed. 

John Barton, Jr., noticed these signs of deterioration ' 
■ as- he drove' up in' a hired car from the local station four miles ' 
, ayray,' and 'looked about -'him 'with observant eyes after sk ' 
months absence in New /.York.. 'Then' he’ gave a Red Indian 
. ■ t?hoop to signify his arrival to anyone who might be interested. 

Mrs. Cassidy 'Was interested . She 'had been with' the ' 

' 'Bartons in good' times ‘and bad.' ^ She had nursed John and 
' ,, Judy through m^^sles and chicken-pox in their childhood.' ' She 
, 'hkd been^inyaluable-as a needlewoman when there were fancy- 
' , 'dress parties, ' She was , terribly 'good at making apple pies; and 
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, '■ , . ' ^ 9 ' ' , ■' 

■' , ' baking clams. 'She wasnot sGgoodontofthekitclie%ha¥ijig. ■ ''' 

' ' ' an Irish catelessness^ regarding 'dustpans and Brooms and pails ^ , 

and'mopS' which she left in the sitting-rooms and other places ; 
along her morning trail of activity. ' ‘ 

"'^Good morning, Mary/^ said John cheerily' at the sight of 
her. ''"How's life, and where's the family 
■ ""Mother of GodP'xried Mrs. Cassidy, who was a good 
Catholic. ""What's brought you back, Mr. John ? Nothing 

■||||^^^ 

■ ^ ""Everything all right," said John reassuringly. '""Where's 

' 'Mother?' Where's Judy? Or are you the", only, one '‘left ■’ 

'alive ?" ’ , , _ ■ ■■ \ ^ . 

Mrs. Cassidy's Irish face beamed at him.. - ' ' , 

"" Your mother is in Boston," she told him. ""She's taking 
. , a course of classes in psycho-^whateyer-it-is — to keep her mind 
from rusting, she tells me, though I dare say there's no sense in 
it. Your father is worrying himself into fiddlestrings as usual, 
and made a poor breakfast this morning before going to 
work, though there's no great business in spite of Mr. . 
Roosevelt and all his fine promises. Miss Judy is in the 
studio, messing around and as lonesome as a woodlouse, poor 


John Barton did a little play-acting, 

""This is a fine kind of home-coming for the prodigal son," 
he complained. ""Does he smell the fatted calf? I’ll say he 

""I'll cook something nice for you, darling," said Mrs. 

Cassidy.' ""And Tmust say you're looking fine, although you Vd ; 

, ,bee0'in'that city of sin for so. long,, and writing wonderful fine, " , ■ ' 
stuff wiiicli Jem reads 'out to, me now and again. And to ;; 

' think I carried' you in my 'arms aS' a baby before you could . 
walk oT'talk! ' You certainly, seem to thrive Jn New Yofk, ■, 

■' M.t. John, ^though I wouldn't stay there myself for more than' ' , ’ 

a week, 'and then 'wo.ndering why -God allowed it with' all 'its, ^ ' 
crimes a.nd wickedness. Little did I loaow- when I was a; yo.ung _ : 

girl in County Cork — — ” ' ' ' ,• , , ■ , , v- 




, ‘ , ]ohn did not waif fot tliesd. ireminiscences' of Iceland in the 

age of innocence. 

“I must go and'haTe a look,- at Jody/’ lie said gooch 
immoiiredly. ^^See you again latet, Mary/' 

His sister Judith was in^tlie wooden hut at the end of tlie 
garden wliich her father had built for her w'hen she first toot: 
up painting. He opened the door and stood for a moment 
smiling at her and enjoying her surprise. She stood by her 
easel in a blue overall stained with oil and paint. There was 
a. smudge of green on her forehead which she had touched 
with a careless brush, and she had thrust her fingers through her ’ 

■ -mop of dark hair so that it was all tousled. On her bare feet 
was a pair of Indian moccasins. 

"‘'John !" she cried with astonishment in which for a 
' moment there was a hint of alarm. ""Why didn't you send us , 
a night-letter or something? Anything wrong?" 

'""Do I look like it'?" he asked. ""And, say, what do you 
, know about England ?" 

'■ ^ ""England?" ' ^ ^ 

She laughed at this absurd question. Had he come all 
the way from New York to ask her that ? 

She dropped her brush into a galley-pot full of turpentine 
and sat on the edge of her table Siniling at her elder brother, 
who had made a name for himself in the new^spapcr world and 
had drifted away from home after their dose comradeship as 

■ boy .and girl except when she stayed in New York, v?ith4im 
now and then. 

/"England!" she , repeated. _ ""What do I know* about* 
/'/hai:?'/ She tried to remembernwhat she 'knew.,." ^"William 
/ ' the, ^ Conqueror, :ten-*skty-six--r.or wa^ it temsixty-sevcn ? 

, The, Prince of Wales, now- Edward, Eight/ ' Canterbury 
Cathedral. Old houses, and , new ones faked to look like 
old.i^ Walled ^ gardens, The'.'NationaKGallety. , The 'British’ 
'Crirls who ' 


Museum. Girls who laugk and don’t tell ^ you the joke. ■ 
' English' boys in flannel trousers and shabby jackets with very 
'■nice haanners. , The River Thames with purtts and coloured 


casWoiis getting wet in the rain.- , Ah 'enchanted island' foil of 
history and olcWashioned'folk. 'Thafs=what I remember of' 
England five years ago -when Father 'Was piling up fairy g-okl 
Anything more I can tell you^ John;?^ , Why do you want to 
know 

John looked 'at her with the expression of a man who has 
great news to tell ' 

going Aere/^ ,he ,said. sailing next Friday. 

Old Man Lansing has chucked me out of the New York 
office. Fm for London and the European maddionse. ■ Fm,' 
not used to the 'idea yet. ^ It doesnk seem\teal.”‘ ■ ' , J'' ; 

Judith was duly astounded.-, ;'A thousand thoughts passed ! 
into her eyes before she spoke' one of them. 

'' '‘'AYIiy, that’s wonderful John! FmA^tribly glad,; for 
your, sake.”' ^ • , ■' f-V'','' - 

John was not so .sure it was as-good as all that. " , Of course’ ^ 
it was an honour to be chosen for this post by Mr. .Lansing., 
Some of the other men 'might feel' sore about it^ and ,he' had to' ' 
ad,mit that he had been crazy for a time to go to Europej» where 
so much history was happening. : - That had been one of Ms 
dreams at Harvard when he had, :been a great ^ reader, 
of English history, which had 'been his' special fine of 
study. ' ' . . Y 

■'It had been a hard- knock to him whenthe family' fortunes' - 
had suddenly collapsed because of the financial' blizzard which ^ 
had s'wept across the United States -after hitting all European 
.countries. One result, of it had been 'the cancellation of 


he decided on his future, career. ; '-Paris, Rpme/yenice, Vienna, ■ 
yiidape^t, Munich, Geneva.' Theyyad mapped it all out, '.'as', 
Judy . would remember. They had' read aip- these places so as’' 
' apt 'to'', go. to them with blank minds and just the tourist out*- 
• look.; 'That dream had been blacked.out by the.-smash on Wall ; 
Stre.et and subsequent history. ' He had .felt very sore about it-' 
at 'the time. , Now, . ' . ' , , ■ 

- , "What’s' wrong with' it now?” asked- Judith, , 


cottespondent and all expenses p3id ! What could be better, 
John?”’ ' 

Some secret thought seemed to be biting John Barton, 
Jr. He stood against the lintel of the door with a furrow 
in his forehead and a faint smile about his lips. 

“It seems silly to shirk it,” he, admitted, “but I’m feeling 
nervous about it. It’s not, a simple proposition. I’ve done 
pretty well in New York. I mayn’t do so well in London, 
> England. I have an idea it will be more difficult in a foreign 
couhtiy which has its own peeuliar Ways. Besides, it means 
Heaving friends and family for \ the hell of a long time, 

' perhaps.” . ' , , . . ' , 

“How long ?” asked Judith, “I should hate to lose you, 
John.” There was a look of distress in her eyes for a second 
ot'twp. ■ ' ;; , 

John shrugged his shoulders and gave an uneasy laugh. 

, “My predecessor has held down his job for fifteen years ! 
He, speaks with the English' accent He took unto himself an 
, EngUsh wife.. He has become' One , of those exiled Americans 
who’ve lost touch with their own folk. It’s not a prospect 
that appeals to me. In fifteen, years I shall come back to 
Massachusetts Mite another Rip Van Winkle seardiing for the 
friends bf my youth and not funding them. I shall be forty- 
' five years old.. What' do you .think of that ?” 

■ ; Judith laughed at this flight through time. : , , 

“Don’t think so far ahead, John !” she protested. “And 
don’t miss the boat when it’s wMting for you. 

“ ‘There is a tide in ' the affairs of men ' ' ' ■ 

“ ‘Whichi taken at the flood,, leads bn to, Fortune.’ ” 
John seemed to recognize the Mnesi and gave her a brotherly 

' ■ , ' ; , ' ' ' ' . . ‘ 

' “How does it go on ?”■ ' . 

i ^ “ pmitted,’ ” skid Judith, tittfalteringly, “ ‘all the voyage 
of their life is bound in shallows and m miseries.’” 
i _ John raised his eyebrows',; With' surprise Snd adihiration'at 
:, fbis feat of scholarship. -. 'i'',; ': ,■ 
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. '*^Fli bet tlle£e^s not ohe'EngiisKman- in r thousand who 
could get as far as that/'^ C " ' , ' ' ■ ' 

/‘'Yoifll be able to go to Stratfor'd-on-Avon/’' said Judith, 
with sudden ecstasy. why'wasn^t I bom a man ? , Why 

do women have to stay behind and do the household chores 
while their men-folk have' the great adventures 
' John laughed, but gave his sister a searching look He’ 
remembered something which Diana Feversham had told him 
about Judy, something about a cage too small for her wings. 

■ “Getting introspective?” he asked'.;,: “Too- much domes-’ 
ticity ?” , ^ ' ' o; 

/ .'“Well,” said Judith after a 'moment thoughtfulness and ^ 

’ a flutter of -eyekshes, “I admit 'that helping^ Mrs; Cassidy -to 
keep' the house clean doesn^t entirely'Satisfy the hunger o£-, 
what, I am pleased to call my soui.,^^;,;-Butthatk just foolishness. 
.Wliy'fuss about otiek soul ?” ' ‘ ^ ’ , 

• ' ’“What 'about Art?” asked her'hrother. “T thought ':that 
filled up the aching void ?^,^ ' "i ' ' 

He turned to take a look at her latest artistic effort a,s shown 
'On her easel. It represented one, of "the barns wi,th some 
pigeons o.n the roof and the backside of Jem , Cassidy^ busy 
trundling a wheelbarrow, 

“Great stuff!” he said with real admiration.. ;“rve "seen 
, worse iU' the Metropolitan Art Gallery.”' ^ 

. Judith took her palette-knife.and with one. swift stroke, of 
its Made' scraped off the figure of Jem 'Cassidy. . ■ y ' , 

' . “That's how I feel about it l”''''She. said ‘lightly, and humor- •' 
"ously. ' “It's all wrong;^ Mr. Barton, 'Sk. It's ■ out of drawing 
and -has no' sense ^ of values. ' How can, I , go. on painting' alone: ; 

' in this; woo-den' shack, without 'keeping in touch' with' fellow/. 
: craftsmen ?^ ' I imight do something in^New York, but. I caMt-' 
do .good work in the blue like'tHis.’; 'Not' that Fm whining".; 

. Don't think that 1 Mother . and Father' come .first now thkt 
''Lucy; has gone* ' ' ; ' , . ' 

Lucy, the. eldest sister, had gone ■ rather far away with 'a 
French' vicomte who" had married her in New York 'when’the 
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fatiiily fortunes ' were at, their highest' peak before, the. fatal 
years of depression, Now^; she was Jiving in Pa,tts with a 
husband who seemed to think that he had been betrayed by the 
United'""States."""'' ' -v""' ' ' ' 

be able to see Lucy/^ said Judith^ dropping her 
palette-knife after its murderous work. ''Paris is only a hop 
from London. Shed! be cra2:y when she hears that she will see 
‘ you again/’ 

' "IVe thought of that/’ said John, "And FlI be mighty 
. glad to S0e her, but Fm sorry that youVe spoilt that maker- 
piece, lady ! If Art doesn’t afford you the right amount of 
self-expression, what about that other anodyne ?” 

"Which one ?” asked Judith innocexitly. "Do you mean 
booze ' 

John grinned at her and hesitated for a second. 

"Don’t think Fm interviewing you for the ObserverJ^ he 
said, "but am I justified in mentioning the tender name of 
love ? What happened to Ted Connolly ?” 

Judith flushed and gave a shy little laugh. 

"Oh, Ted I He’s hopeless. He hasn’t earned five dollars 
since 1950, so there’s not much in it. Besides, we’re j us t good 
friends/’ ^ 

"Poor old Ted. I thought he worshipped the ground 
under your feet Well, then, how about Emerson Hitchcock ? 
Hasn’t he gone crazy about you ?” 

Judith laughed again. She had a good contralto laugh 
pleasant to the ear. 

"You’re, on the wrong line, John ! Love, and I haven’t: 

, stabled.horses together. I’m' a predestined spinster. Men take ’ 
. a look at. me and pass on L; . And I was twenty-eight last birth- 
day.' ; See Mother’s' text-book, on psychotherapyVor the cause 
;;'and‘cure of ^ unrequited love leading to 'nervous debility,'' 
'bfhotional complexes, and psychical derangements.” ' 

•' John.' put one arm, round,' his sister andAugged her against ‘ 
his‘ .shoulder. ’ ’ • ' ! 

;/,/,^You can’t make, me believe that stuff!” he’ told her. ' 
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cooTtTionserise and' poise giVe' me. Jiidy Barton in any time 
of crisis or 'domestic troubled \ '.As- for being a predestined' 
spinster, Fd like to knpw what has happened To American 
manhood. Blind, deaf and dumb if they don^'t see beauty 
when it comes their w^ay. I mean the beauty of mind and 
heart, lady !” 

He noticed with a moment’s dismay that his sister’s eyes 
w^ere wet. It was the first time since their childhood together 
that he had ever seen this distressful phenomenon. 

^'What’s the matter ?” he asked with a shy tenderness., 

^Terhaps Fm dug in here too much,” she said. "^Terhaps 
I’m too much alone with my own ego. How absurd at my 
time of life !” She laughed at her own absurdity. 

"'Now look !” said John. "'Fve something on my mind.” 

It was some seconds before he said what was on his mind, 

"I’ve a great idea,” he told her after that hesitation. 
"It’s blinding in its brilliance. I see stars, as the poet said. 
It solves every difficulty.” ’ 

"It seems to be a perfectly good idea,” said Judith, who 
had recovered Jier normal poise and looked at her brother with 
a humorous expression which touched the corners of her lips. 

"It’s some idea,” he admitted. "It’s one of those simple 
, thoughts which reshape The destiny of men.” 

"Spill it !” said Judith. 

"You’re coming with me to Europe,” he announced, , as 
though it was all settled. "We’ll set up house together in 
London, England. Y'bu’ii coach me in the English accent 
and keep me from dropping bricks in, English drawing-rooms. 
In due time you will marry an English lord with few brains, 
but many acres. You wall have innumerable children upon 
wffiom their parents will dote in their old age. I shall play 
’hears with them after office hours.” , ’ ■ . . , ' ‘ . 

Judith laughed at his idea, which she found very comical, 
indeed. But it w^as quite impossible. She had to look after 
Mother and Father, and to help Mrs. Castidy with the clean- _ 
ing.' , ^ , ; ■ , ^ 
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: , “That’s not good eiidugK,” said John firmly, , “Too many 
lives iiave been mined by, mother-love and devoted daughters, 
It’s time you broke away, Judy. , I’m going to see that you do. 
England is going to know Mss Judith Barton and her big 
brother. Together we will walk up Bond Street and show 
ourselves to Buckingham Palace.” : 

Judith was amused, but not encouraging. 

“It’s sweet of you, John. Of course I’d give my skin 
to come with you, but I’m a loyalist. I don’t forsake the 
authors of my being when they need me, poor dears. I’m, 
glad to, be needed. See?” . ■ 

John failed to see. He was scornful of this viewpoint. 
“Poliyanna stuff!” he said, , “I’ll- have to speak to Mother 
about it. I’ve a high respect for her moral sensibilities. I’ll 
be surprised if she wants to spoil your young life and ardent , , 

J[udith ^ distressfuliy» ■ ‘‘Eof -goodfiesis’:: s 
sdonT :kajE,::a?:^rd; vahoht’®:''^It:' vwiil’ ^ohlyivmakei: things, 

Ii|6i|l;;;isfiid|d5tp;'aa|::'many=wprds::^ 
obstinacy when once an idea had caught hold of him. TMs 
idea of taking Judith to England with him had stuck fast in his 
mind. Perhaps there was a slight selfishness in it of which he 
was unawate. Judy would be a moral support to him in his 
first encounters with the English. 


John\s father and mother heard the news of his assignment in 
Europe with surprise and pride.,- Oil Mrs. Barton’s part there.' 
was a sndden pang at the idea of losing her son for an un- 
certain time. Previous to the dreadful year of 1929, which 
had been the beginning of lean times, Europe would not have 
seemed to her so far away. In the golden years of prosperity 
she had made several trips over there with her husband, and 
once with Judy. She had brought back shawls from Venice, 
lace from Milan, frocks from Paris, and bits of porcelain from 
Dresden. On the mantelshelf of her own sitting-room there 
was a model in china of Ann Hathaway's cottage, and in the 
billiard-room her husband had decorated his walls with sport- 
ing prints bought in Bond Street in London. Now a trip to 
Europe would be difficult until business looked up again. 

’'"It's great news, John !" she told her son, bravely. ""Of 
course we shall miss you a lot if you stay over there too long, 
and you’re, a poor letter-writer./ We shall have to keep; in,- 
touch by mental telepathy. There’s really no such thing as 
. 'distance between two loving souls. - 'We don’t make enough 
use of spiritual vibrations. ’’ I was 'only listening yesterday ■' 
to a lecture on that subject in Boston.’ It was, by an Indian' 

' philosopher who' communicates. regularly with Ills friends ,at 
home merely by mental transmissions, with remarkable results.” 

' '""It. must save him a lot in cable fees,” said John, smiling, 
down at this little white-haired lady 'who. was his 'mother. 
""I wonder if I could work it with the Nenf York Observer. I 
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\%Dnder how Chatlie Se^paanh, would take down a menta! 
message frotn me !” , 

He was patient and tolerant of Ids mother’s inteliectnal 
enthusiasms, though he and Judy mocked at her now and then. 
She had taken courses in ■ psycho-analysis by a Bostonian 
disciple of Freud, and attended a series of lectures on Yogi by 
a Bostonian initiate in. Hindu philosophy. She had also 
attended a number of seances by a Bostonian spiritualist wlio 
had a considerable clientHe, including well-known Boston 
business men, until he was discovered faking his results and 
parading about the room wrapped in a blanket as an ectoplas- 
mic, materialization of a Red Indian Chief. In spite of these 
leanings towards occultism - tod other mysteries she was cn- 
dowed with a practical epmmonsense and a shrewd humour, 
which seemed inconsistent' with those interests. They kept 
'her mind busy, she said, and prevented her from getting old 
before, her time. They were Just as harmless, she, thought, 
as crossword puzzles, to which she was also devoted. 

“I want to have a talk with you about Judy,” said her son. 

■Mrs. Barton gave a faint iittie sigh. 

“That’s just it,’’ said John. “I have an idea. . . 

It was not possible tO; discuss the idea at that moment, 
owing to the arrival of John’s ■ father just back from the 
office, and , a telephone call from' the Fevershanis, who pro- 
posed to come round after dinner if that were perfectly con- 
venient to Mrs. Btoon. It was perfectly convenient. 

; “I’m proud of you, son,” said Mr. Barton as he sat with 
John in the porch -while Judy was preparing the co.ffe’e for them 
apd Mrs. Barton was, talking, pfl the telephone to other neigh- 
bourSj, telling them the news 'of her son’s forthcoming 
departure , to Europe. , , - ' ■ 

:,, , “That’s very good of yoti. Father,” said John modestly. 

^ He thought -his father, was looking older and worn. 'He ' 
■vitorried -too much about eGohomlc conditions in the United’^ 
States and had grave doubts—rto say the least of it— about the - - 
policy of .Mri,;RodseveIt. was. a subject which had to be 
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’barred from family discussion, .''John 'Vas> Roosevelt maiiy 
not h:avio,g lost his faith in the glamour^ of 'a personality •which 
had given new' hope to millions in a dime of deep adversity^ 
nor his hero-worship of a deader whose' cheerful and coiirag-' 
cous voice had been like a trumpet-call to, a depressed nation. 
Of course he had made some 'mistakes — ^who. wouldn't? — ^and 
he had been badly served by some of his subordinates— 
grafters and charlatans— but he still stood, in the opinion of 
John Jennings Barton, Jr., for human and democratic ideals 
in which giovfed a generous pity for the underdogs, the 
unemployed, and ail the humble ■ wage-earning , folk of the; 
United States, not in too good a shape during recent years. , . 

Mr, Barton stretched out a thin bony hand and touched his 
' son's knee for a, moment. 

"1. haven't said much about it, John, but your mother and I 
have followed your career with real pride. We read your 
pieces in the paper as though every word were written in gold. 
We cut them all out and keep them pasted in a book. And 
they're good. They're great stuff.", 

John smiled from a deck-chair in which he lay back with 
, his long legs outstretched. 

^'Some aren't as good as all that, Father !" he protested. 
"^'Charlie Seligmann doesn't think much of them, and he 
knows !" ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ^ , 

Mr. Barton plugged his tobacco into his pipe. He made 
a mental note that Charlie Seligmann was a low fellow, 

""Friends at the Club often speak of your work in a very , 
gratifying way," he said gravely. "^Only to-day Jem Dickson 
was speaking that way at lunch. "That boys of yours,' he said, 
"has some good grey matter in his head. I learn a lot from 
,hini/' he' said. "Whenever I see his 'name 'in the New York 
'"Okemr I know Pm^going* to read-;Something worth, whiled,',' 
'■ That's E^hat Jem Dickson said only' to-day, and I, liked tO' hear'*' 
it" ' ' , ‘ . ' ■ , . 

"T like to hear you liked to hear ,it. Father," saM John^j . 
secretly amused by tliis. enthusiasm 'from Jem; Dickson, who ,, 
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was'iaot exactly one of the' inteUigenma, though, a good sales- 
'man, of artifickl manures ’and a mrj ho.Qest soul. 

"''Now this mission to Engkad/^' continued Mr. Barton, 
a very great honour, I take it, for a young man of your age. 
It's a proof that Mr. Lansing recognizes your quality and is 
> willing to trust you in a position of high responsibility at the 
present timed' 

John gave a nervous laugh, slightly uneasy, though he 
was not deficient as a rule in self-confidence. 

' ."^^It’s.not going to be easy," he said. shall feel I have to 
' tread warily at first,- England takes some knowing, I should 
gsay," , ' . ■ ’ 

' ‘'"^Sure," said Mr. Barton after some thought on this point. 
^"^The English are not easy to understand. Fve never been 
there long enough to size, them up. IVe only had a tourist 
view of that country, and made only a few contacts .here and 
there. But we come of their stock, as well you know, son. 
The, Bartons came from Devonshire in the ' old days, and I 
once saw their tombstones, in Totnes churchyard. We share 
their heritage in law and literature and the fundamental ideas 
of liberty, as I like to remember." 

John was not listening with much attention to his father's 
monologue. He was wondering wdiat kind of contacts he 
would make in England. He had heard that it was easier for 
’ a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a newspaper 
man to obtain information from the British Foreign Office or 
other 'Ooveriiment .Departments. And the English people he 
had met in New York had not filled him with any deep admira- 
'■tion.- They were inclined to be supercilious and affected^ 

' They tried very hard, and failed, to hide a certain condescension 
towards American life and manners. English lecturers, much 
favoured By ' his mother, bored him dreadfully, and ,as fot: 
■ manners, were notw^^y punctilious. Mrs. Benjamin^ Cabot 
^ Brown, ,who .entertained them at her house, complained that 
one, EngHsh author Iiad gone to bed and refused to come to 
. dinner, to which -she had invited the best people, in' Boston to- 
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_ meet him. ^ ,He said he felt .confhsed in •his head by so much^ • , 
coBvetsation ob. his lectate tonr’ and' desired a restful evemiig. ' ' ' ' 

■ ,Not exactly Sir Charles Grandison behavioufj though the - 
' reason he gave was not unsound. ' ' Then there Ava$ that > ■ 

Ehiglish lord ’who had come, heiress-hunting in New York 
' ^ and left all his bills unpaid at’ the' Rit2 Carlton ^ when, he ■ 
returned without a bride. ' • 

seems tonne that Europe is in a very unsettled state,^’’ , ' , ' 
said Mr. Barton, unconscious of his son^s straying thoughts. 

, “T, ,w>'Ouldnh hke you to get caught in a world war/'. Our- ' / 

: foreign correspondents are steeped in gloom 'these days. If s • / y:’; 
likely one has to discount some of their prophecies. Some 
newspaper men are apt to lay on their colours rather thick 
for the sake of sensation, though I mustnh say so in the 
presence of a newspaper man who knows more about it than 

His thin lips creased to a smile as he looked over at his son, 
lolling back there in the deck-chair with liis hands clasped 
behind his head. 

^‘^Wedl know more about it/^ he said, ‘”Vhen you get over 
there, John. You’ll give us the right dope, and I hope youdi . y 

relieve some of our anxieties.’’ 

^T’ll take a look round,” said John. ''I’ll report the I 

He saw his father get up from his chair to greet his guests, . | 

who came out to the porch with Judy and Mrs, Barton. John 
unclasped his hands and stood up for the same purpose, Diana , , 

Feversham, he thought, after one smiling glance at her, was , , 

looking very attractive as usual. , , . ' 

, , :‘‘'This is friendly of you, Alice,” said Mr. Barton, taking '' ' | 

Mrs. Feversham’s hand. ''Our John will be glad to see you • P 

before sailing.” _ . • • ' ^ 'y.\' i 

He turned to his friend Feversham, with whom he played,; ^ - ‘ I 

' golf, and gaveiiis hand a hard grip. ' ■ ' ■ , ^ ^ I 

"You’re looking fine, ■Al&ed ! How do '-you keep"’;sO ' ; 

'young?” ’ . , • , • . ' I 
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danger . . '' ^ | 

' ' Alfred Feversham- .punched him lightly. on the shoulder* ' j 

■‘^^None of your humbugs John ! it was 'only this tnoroing ,1 
I was telling Alice that I.shooid have to’ buy^a bottle of hair dye 

■ ' —one of those bottles' which ' tell ' a man he will hold' iiis " job 

down better if he gets rid of his grey hairs. But tins k exciting 
news about John Jennings Bartony Jr. My boy Bryan will 
be glad to see him in London.’" 

He placed his hand affectionately on young John’s slioulder 
' and said : 'Tine ! You have 'a great adventure ahead^ young 
; .feller r. ^ , 

' * , ' ' • ' ; "Why, yea cried Mrs. Barton. "It will be nice for our two 
boys when they get together again."" 

: ' ’ Mr. 'Alfred Bryan Feversham agreed with her heartily. His 

I . ' ^ son Bryan was doing well in the American Embassy over there 

on the commercial side. But he found London expensive, 

^ So did his father ! 

His father could afford the expense, in spite of business 
A ^ depression. He had done well out of real estate, in Florida,-^ / 

as well as nearer at home in Massachusetts. Somehow he had 
kept most , of his gains, , though he complained that he was ,, 

. g^^tting poorer every day that passed with Mr. Roosevelt at the 

White House. He had an estate of eight hundred acres 
whose low stone wall separated his land from the Bartons" 
smaller plot of earth. His wife Alice was an elegant and well- 
travelled woman who could talk easily of English lords, 
French vicomtes, Italian counts, and Russian ex-gtand- 
dukes. She had presented Diana at the English Court a year 
back and had heard Queen Mary say : "What a pretty girl 
'-j ■A/'; ’ ""when .that , debutante 'had .made her curtsy 'to Edward 

Eight. She had an inexhaustible reservoir of social con- 
,1 y f. ■/ versation in a ■ high tone, and also had poHtkal views and, 

’ ; ; ''A ' d<^teisted President Roosevelt with a 'violence which did not 
I , ■ ’ ■ admit' of contradiction or compromise, 

i John,"" saidDiana, raising her arm in salute. "How 

I /..’ly Af ' do. you feel about it ?"" / - ■ ' . 
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eves and Nordic look. She had well-shaped arms which were 
sleeveless hi' an evening frock showing ■ the lines of a shapely 
fumre which looked well in riding kit, dr in a short teams ■ 
frock or polo sliirt, as John had seen her now and then^ In • 
appearance she went back to the period of Charles Dana 
Gibson’s tvpes of American youth and beauty. In mmd she 
helonced to the post-slump era of America from which had 
departed the spirit of Polly anna and faith in old slogans which 
had been a comfort to her predecessors ' 

“I’m feelinp' good about it,” said John, apart from rnental 
reservations aniilhe pangs of parting from those I love.’” ,; . , ■: 

“How many do you include in that category ? asked Diana 
with a flutter o£ eyelids and the flash of a smile. _ . ■ , 

lohn said liis heart had room fpt almost . tte whole of 
Massachusetts and considerable sections of New York. ^ 

“It’s going to be a wrench, he told her, when I sec the 
skyscrapers of New York fading out in the mist ^^ind “a 
'' “It’s not much of an exile, she assured him. Y 
will be busy in London getting out of the way of American 

. chance of your coming over ?” asked John with a 

own mind he regretted having seen so little lately of 
DianuFeversham. The Mi. M had separated t^^^ 

just as he was getting sentimental about 

' sentimental with her one night at a ^ velvet 

Kad drifted out into the garden under a sky or black velvet 
studded with stars. He bad wanted, to Mss her while she was, 
talking very seriously on the subject ot economic conditions 
,L the^Unitld States, about which she seemed to know jome- 
thinc though he hadn’t paid much .attention, teing rather 

staik Md°akimed by ‘‘g” "Lf gL3 

him They tod 

' : ' If 'life in New York as a newspaper reporter, and had laughed 
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' tile figlit times, -so tEat' she'seetried to be highly intelligent to 
a young man of critical mind. ’ 'She had a very nice neck, he 
observed, that night in the'garden. He' wondered how young 
men of his own •ckss'and caste prepared, their way for a little 
dalliance. He hadn't an idea really about that kind of tlriojj, 
though he had discussed it once or twice with Judy, who seemed 
equally iniimme from adventures of that sort, unless she con* 
cealed them from an inquisitive brother. Looking back on it, 
he, must have bored Diana that night because she made, an 
, ■ excuse’ presently to join Judy and the others, and was more 
vivacious he noticed with a fellow named Caldw^ell, who danced 
-like a gigolo. He felt that he had 'missed the boat somehow by 
over-caution. , ” ’ 

. . ' may come over next, summer/' she told him, ^li)onh 
cuf me dead in Bond Street if you happen to see me !” ’ 

^‘"Not a chance of that/' said John. '"I shall take oft* my coat 
and lay it at your feet as Sir Walter Raleigh — or was it Sir 
„ Francis Drake? — kid his coat at the, feet of Queen Elizabeth,'' 

Diana was good enough to laugh. 

‘ '■ *^That will be a good coat ruined/' she said, ^'There'are 

- sure to be puddles on the pavernent in Bond Street." 

/’ *"’Thatk niy idea/' he agreed, '‘^That's my gallantry/, 

Dew was falling .and a thin mist was creeping up 
summer evening in Massachusetts after a golden day, 

■ ■■ was served in the drawing-room, furnished iig the old'CoSlii^^l 
style with some rather nice pieces bought in Boston and 
'\Pliiladeiphia, On the 'walls ':were portraits of eightee.nth- 
'century men and women \vho- might have been Mr. -Barton's 

- -Devonshire 'ancestors, though they had been. bought with 
' , 'the furniture.: after much haunting -of sales, by Mrs. Barton* 

- ' when -linoleum and wallpapers were going strong.- 

The conversation drifted .inevitably towards England now- 
’/ that John was' going there. . , 

■; ' ^^^They're; an^ odd, people— the English/' said Mr. Fevet- 
shamj» lighting bis, -after-dinner-; cigar, “In rgy ‘ -judgement 
,-^"they're' going soft" •' ■' ' ' 
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asked Mr* Bartonwith^a'hint of challenge. He 
' had' a soft spot in Ms heart for England. ' He' remembered' 
some nice people he had met m an;'oH inn in Winchester— an 
old inn with ancient timbers and ah hiiiisnal name— the ^^God- 
begot”. They had been interested in Mm as an.' American. 
The father was an English colonel and had shown him over the 
Cathedral. His boy's name was on the war memorial of an 
English regiment — killed in action— and the Colonel had spoken 
rather tragically about the war and its cost of young life. . . . 

, And Mr. Barton' remembered one of the chambermaids 'at. 

- -'Brownes. Hotel— a Mce young- woman who had told Mm about, , 
'her boy friend who 'had been killed in Palestine. He remem- , 
bered other English people he had, met — all very friendly. 

^*They keep on lying down/' said Mr. Feversliam. '"When 
„ that question of sanctions came up -against Italy it looked as . 
though the old British Lion hadn't gone dead after all. It 
sat up at Geneva and roared very fiercely. But when it came 
to imposing oil sanctions and Mussolini threatened to fight 
about it the old lion put its tail between its legs and scuttled. 
Now they're lying dov/n to Hitler. They let Mm break the 
Treaty of LocarnOj and reoccupy the Rhineland with his 
troops and guns, with only a feeble whine of protest. , ^^rance 
was ready to fight. Not so England. They've let their 
Fleet grow mouldy. They've let Germany become masters 
in the air, and as far as I can make out they're ready to toe the 
line to any dictator with a loud voice. They're letting down 
democracy. They've become pacifists and parlour Bolshevists.'' 

' ^"Now, Alfred !” said Mrs. Feyersham. "'^Don’t prejudice , 
'/■ John against the English before he gets 'Ms first reactionsi- , 
You know I look back to my visits in England with real joy. . 
They have a sense of tradition wMch we haven't. They have a ■ 
beautiful loyalty to their King and the Royal Family.'' 

. : ■'^'Allce/' said Mr. Feversham, warmngly/^tif you 'tell, -that 

' , story about Queen' Mary — — ” ■ - , 

, : ' you 'be brow-beaten, ^ Alice !” cried ,Mrs. Barton.' 

' ' /^We're ''ffl longing to hear that story about Queen Mary/' •: 
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, “WhRt I can’t imdefttand 'about the English,” siiid Mr. 
Fevetshamy “is their self-satisfied belief in their own superi- 
ority to all the rest of .mankind. That worked^ali right -when 
Britannia ruled the waves and when they had first start in ihie 
industrial era, but the world has caught up with them and 
gone beyond them, and they don’t seem aware of the fact. 
They think they still have the lead in good form, honesty, 
justice and all the qualities of civili 2 ;ation. It just isn't ttuc. 
Why, I know a hotel in London whete they haven’t any 

■ tunning water in the bedrooms and still use the old-fashioned 

. jugs and basins. It made me laugh. Their cooking is deplor- 
able. , Their slums are. a disgrace. Their women arc badly 
dressed. As for honesty, what about their non-payment of 
debt ? Is that honest ? As Mr. Coolidge said, “lliey hired the 
money, didn’t they . 

“There’s more to it than that,” said Mr. Barton in his 
■ slow, thoughtful way. “England had a heavy burden, to 
bear in a war which had gone bn for two years before we came 
in. They couldn’t' pay back the war debt because we wouldn’t 
take their goods. As for civilization, I dare say the genius of 
, , the English people and all they’ve given to the world-— 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, Dickens— is worth more than running 
water in the bedrooms. I may be wrong.” 

“You are. wrong, old. friend 1” said Mr, Fevershara good- 
naturedly. “Shakespeare was all right, though he bores me 
: a lot if ever I go into a theatre where they’re playing him. But 

■ a nation ‘can’t live on its past. It must go forward or perish. 

■ That’s the law of life. The. English are trying to keep alive 
. on jbeir old traditions, . In;'my belief the British Empire is 

:■ beginning to break up,_; The Dominions won’t be dictated 
to, any longer from. Whitehall, ! They’re, young and dynamic. 

, ' England is old and tired; and losing, grip. It’sljust a museum 
:\q{ historical interest— a peep--show for tourists, thrilled when 
, they see the Lord Mayor’s Show or s,ome 'old pageant. Do 
you get me,, Alfred, ^ ' r 

’ “I get you,” said Mr.-, .Barton .dryly, ..“but I don’t agrefe 
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with you. You can’t kill the spirit of a people. It’s true 
England is tired. It would be pretty surprising if she didn’t 
feel tired for a while after a war which bled her of life and 
treasure. Her people want time for ■ convalescence. , That’s 
how I look at it. What’s your opinion, son ?” 

He turned to John as though a newspaper reporter iii 
New York ought to be heard on the subject. 

John decided to suspend judgement. Secretly he agreed' 
a good deal with the opinions expressed by Mr. Feversham. 
Theoretically he disapproved of England for letting the Japs 
get away with Manchuria, and Mussolini with Abyssinia, and 
now Hitler with treaty-breaking. As a League of Nadotis 
man he accused England in his own mind of letting down the 
ideals of Geneva and the principles of collective security 
against aggressor nations. England was showing the white 
feather, he thought, and truckling to the dictators. So he 
had talked among his friends in Greenwich Village, who 
were all of that opinion, though they went further than he 
did in theit leanings towards Communism and the Extreme 
'Left. • " ' ' . ; 

“I’ll wait until I get more first-hand knowledge,” he said 
with unaccustomed diffidence in the value of his con- 
victions. 

“Good for you, John !” said Judy approvingly from her 
place behind the coffee-cups. ■ , ^ 

' “I’m getting frightened of John,” rematked Diana insin- 
cerely. “He’s becoming so very wise and cautious 
’ Was it a reniinder to him that he had been too wise and 
cautious in a Boston garden under a velvet sky crowded with 
silver stars ? For a moment that thought came into John’s; 
head, and . then was dismissed as a siUy idea. _ 

' , ,, “As a newspaper reporter,” he said, meeting, her mis-,’ 
phievous ' smile, “one learns to be cautious , of human eyideoce. ,, 
WhatT’ve heard about 'England maybe all wrong.” J ^ 

. “Well, we’ll, soon know,” said' Diana with a slight hint 
' ‘of irony. "Jt will ali be' in the ‘Ne»> York Ohsmen i must ^ 
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admit that, Bfyan hasn’t ’fomid ' .put much , except the cost .of 
entertaining English girls after ofBce hours. They' seem to 
have healthy appetites.” . 

"That boy costs me a lot of money,” said Mr. Fcversham 
with a good-natured laugh in which there was a touch of 
pride. “His expenses sheet is frightening. 

The conversation took a twist. Mrs. Barton had heard 
of a medium who talked with Mr. Wilson. He was Very 
troubled about world conditions and the weakness of the 
League. Mrs. Feversham had been told over the telephone 
by a friend in New York that King Edward VIII intended to 
marry Mrs. Simpson. 

“Way not ?” asked Judy from behind the coffee-cup«. 

The question was answered for some time by Mrs. 
Feversham, who had strong views on the subject and felt 
very deeply, she said, for Queen Mary. 

After an hour of’ this the conversation wandered into 
other channels. Mr. Feversham had heard privately that an 
important man on Wall Street was to be indicted for fraudulent 
conversion of funds and criminal conspiracy. > 

Mr. Barton groaned. ' 

“There’s too much of that Idnd of thing in the United 
States,” he said harshly; “we’re losing our old sense of 
morality. All this corruption, graft, and fraud makes me 
despair of the American future.” ■ , 

“You despair too easily, old friend,” said Mr. Feversham. 
“Every great nation has its criminal element.' That’s human 
nature. , We have less, than’ most others, though we say more 
about it in the Press. ■ We publicize our own criininals until 
the outside world thinks -we’re inhatoed exclusively by gun- 
men, Thank God I still believe in the virtues of the American 
folk in the mass.- If only Mr. Roosevelt — > — ’’ 

■ ' “Alfred cried MrS. ’ Feversham. “If you start dis- 
cussing that, man I shall say things which I shall regret.- 
,, Please' . . 

“Mr. Roosevelt '.. . .’’ aai’d .’Mr. Feversham. 
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“Jolm $nd I are, all for hifld,?’ .'Said Judy .with a sudden 
flush of colour. , , . , . 

! “Lady ” said Mr. Feversham, turmng towards her with 

one finger raised in warning but a humorous look in his blue 
eyes. ' . , ■ , ' 

The conversation on Mr, Roosevelt lasted for some little 
time and became heated on both sides — John, Judy, and Diana 
being on the side of economic idealism. 

“Well, this has been a pleasant evening,” said Mr. Fever- 
sham as ten o’clock struck on a grandfather clock in the 
corner of the room. “We’ve discussed European affairs, the 
American Constitution, art, literature and life, but we’ve 
omitted one little ceremony which must now be performed.” 
He raised his glass of whisky and held it tov;ards John. 
f'Happy days in Europe!” he said. “We shall miss you,,' 
my dear lad. We shall follow what you write in the Nejv York 
Observer. We hope that the coming war, if it comes, won’t 
impair your health or spirit, and for God’s sake help to keep 
the .United States out of that European dog-fight. We put 
our trust in you, John Jennings Barton, sir 1” 

“For all of wliich I'thank you,” said John, with a cheery 
laugh. “I hope I shan’t let you down.” 

It was the end of the evening except for a private con- 
versation with his mother. 

She came into bis room before he started undressing and 
surprised him by her words. 

“I’m worryiiig about Judy,” she said. “Don’t you think 
it would be a good idea if she went with you to England for a 
few months ? I tlunk we can afford it now that we’re selling 
that bit of land to the Fevershams.” , ^ ' 

“Why, Mother 1” exclaimed .John., . "It’s just the idea thAt 
was working in my own head. But what will you do without 
“udy?” ' ' • ■ • ^ ' '■ ■ 


from pressing it. He could not thin.k of hoW: the home would . 
go on without Judy always at hand— Judy helping to make 
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the beds, Judy busy in; the'ldtchea when gnests amved, Judy 
'making the coffee after dinner, Judy * working in. the flower- 
garden, Judy driving the' car into Boston, Judy on tlic 
telephone and remembering, everything. His ffithcr and 
mother would be lost without her. , 

^1' don't believe in vampire mothers," said Mrs. Barton, 
time Judy broke away from us for a time. She's been too 
closed in. I want you to persuade her. IVe been talking to 
Father and he agrees, though, of course, wc shall both have 
heartache while she is away."' 

■ •'WeU, you're a noble pair of patents," said John entliiisi- 
astically. "1 must say I think it's terribly good of you both. 
But I confess I'll go to England with an easier mind if I have 
Judy with me to keep me company for a few months." 

Judy took a lot of persuading. But she was persuaded,, 
and the names of Mr* John Jennings Batto;D, Jr., and Miss 
Judith Barton appeared on the passengc.t list of the 
. Mary when she sailed for Southampton. 



IV 


John stood with one hand on Judy’s shoulder looking back 
at New York as gradually its tall buildings^, like fortresses in 
some fantastic dream, were faintly pencilled against the sky 
until they were veiled and lost. 

"I’ve left the world I know,” said John. ""Good-bye New 
York and all that! It was very decent of Charlie Seligmann 
and his wife to send those flowers.” 

Judy was silent. There was a mist of tears in her eyes. 
She had been coerced into this trip to Europe. Of course, 
she had been greatly tempted, but felt conscience-stricken at 
having yielded to this desertion of all her domestic duties and 
loyalties. 

, Suddenly she turned and put her hand on her brother’s 
arm, ■ ' 

""Oh, John ! I can’t think what Father and Mother will 
do without me. I ought not to have come, although its 
terribly nice to be with you in this wonderful ship.” 

""Put your conscience to sleep,” said John, cheerfully. ""It’s . 
time it took a rest. And don’t let it spoil the next few months. 
You and I are going to have a great time together, and this 
trip is a good beginning. We’re going to have lots of fun 
with dur fellow-passengers, if I know anything about the 
human 'comedy.” . ' _ ■ ^ ^ ; 

''He had already made a few contacts, and his repdrtbr^s'-eye.- 
had recorded a thousand observations of human and dramatic 
' :interest. At the coutiter. of the purser’s office ’ he had atood by ' 
' 43 ^';, ■■ ■■ ' ' 
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while, a little lady • with' ‘plucked/.eyelirows and pink finger- 
mils bad given 'hell to the poxsc^rhs clerks for not 

provldiiig her with a' more spacious statexoo.01* She was 
Sophie Steiiiacl^ the famous film, star^ who had once thrown a 
party in New Y oxk to which John had had the honour of an 
i.iwltatioiL It had been quite a. party, which had left him with a 
headache for three days. 

“Anything I. can do for you. Miss Steiiiacli ?” he ashed. 

She turned her head with that languid grace and sleepy 
smile which delighted the camera men of Hollywood, wd:io 
'•implored her to “Hold it, girlie T’ ■■ 

'* “Hullo, Johnny Barton I’hshe exclaimed. “Do you own 
this sliip or anything of that kind 

Next to her was a tall, lean-jawed young man in a grey, 
well-w^aisted suit a.tid a low-crowmed felt hat — a very* smart 
lad indeed. At the name of Johnny Barton he turned with a , 
quick glance and smiled in answer to John’s nod, 

“Looking forw“ard to a good trip ?” asked John. 

• ' ’ “IMi say i am./’ was the answer from a very s.mart young ■ 
man 'who.m John had last met in Sing Sing, where he was 
tempo, rarily ..billeted for an accident, with a wallet in the Rite 
Carlton. ^ ■ 

John' knew some of these fellow passengers on the Omn 
■Mary by sigbt~a little Russian dancer with some other mem- 
bers of the ballet whose season had just finished in New York ; 

’ Mr. Silas K. Lavinsky, who had the best house on' Lo.ng 
Island, with Mrs; Lavinsky and her daughter by her previous 
husband ; . a Rumanian' prin'ceg' Spike Longworth, the - polo- 
player and' Marshal Duke/bhe dealer in antiques and old 
masters, -genuine and 'otherwise,' but, in the opinio.n of certain 
experts, niostly otherwise. ■ 

;Jobn had already cast Ms-eye down the passen,ge.t 4 lst. It 
, was quite distinguished. There was an English earl on board 
>nd anex-Cabinet Minister of England, who had done his best.- 
;x'o, ruin the world (as John thought) by 'his share in the 'Treaty 
of' VersaxEes ; and Pe.ter .Langdon, the English novelist, whose 
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books Johii had ^ read ' with enthusiasm' m- his. 'Hatvard days. 
On the passeiigeirdist there was a clutter; of lords and 'ladies'^ 
major-generals and colonelsf a vice-air'- marshal a Japanese' 
prince, a German baron, a French vicomte ; and lots of names 
which looked more interesting because they , might produce 
unexpected results of character and oddity— olcl-fasMohed 
English names suggesting ancient manor-houses and Eliza- 
bethan mansions, and foreign names with a romantic flavour. 

John had been interested in his first survey of these fellow- 
passengers storming the purser’s office, finding their way 
about the ship, calling to their stewards. The English crowd 
we're less excitable than some of the other foreigners. Some of 
them chatted to each other as though they belonged to family 
party; English girls waggled friendly fingers social 
acquaintances and called out ; 'TIulio, Betty I ' EMio, Dickh'’ 
with little scjueals of laughter in the English way. 

^‘Very boring, all these preliminaries !” said a handsome 
Englishman whose clothes aroused the respect and admiration 
of John Barton. Beau Brummel would have, dressed that way 
if he had come back to the modern world. ' He wore a monocle, 
which he let fall now and then to the length of a black 
cord, " ‘ 

John had eyed him with a smile. There was the, perfect 
Englishman according to American ima-gination. His English 
accent, his English boredom with all this vulgar noise about 
him, were laughable. He announced to a pretty woman by 
his side that he proposed to get a breather on the boat deck 
and keep out of the -way of the traffic jam until things had 
•settled down a bit ■ _ ■ , . , ' • ^ 

‘'^These foreigners/’* he said, ^^get-so damned 'excited, and 
I can’t- bear having my feet trodden' on by ‘ mass-produced' 
boots. I shall thank God when I step off at Southampton and 
get back to a peaceful life in quiet old Sussex.” 

-'’TVe had a wonderful time,” said- the .pretty woman by- 
bis - side. "'^Quict old .Sussex doesn’t appeal to me in, the very 
least my dear 1 : It, makes me- die of, boredom'.” : ■ ^ ' 
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“You’re so restless, Vera,” said the handsome Englishiiian. 

John had kept his ears and his .eyes open, receiving many 
new impressions through those senses of hearing and vision. 
The majority of his fellow-passengers were English, he 
thought, as lie listened to their conversation. Some of these 
English dames — probably the wives of generals and colonels 
— could not be called beauties. They dressed rather sloppily, 
he thought. They had big feet, which they exaggerated by 
wearing big shoes. But there was some character about them, 
some indefinable quality which didn’t need to be dolled up. 
They were sure of themselves, in a quiet ww with a touch of 
arrogance. 

“How about unpacking ?” he asked Judy presently. “It’s 
nearing the dinner-hour as a secret voice whispers to me. If 
those evening shirts of mine have become mixed up with m.y 
boots and shaving-soap I shall disgrace you under the Briti.sh 
flag on the .first day out.” 

“You ought to have let me do your packing,” said Judy ; 
“it’s not your strong suit.” 

They had adjoining staterooms on B deck, thanks to 
the personal influence of Mr. Lansing and the power of the 
Observer, 50 that they could talk to each other through 'a. 
half-opened door. 

“I wonder what table companions v'e shall have,” sakl 
John, hanging up his well-worn Tuxedo, which later in history 
he learned to call a dinner-jacket, “If they’re English I shall 
have to watch their technique. How does an English lord 
eat, his roast beef ?” 

Judy laughed. He could hear through the half-opened 
door that her conscience was more easy. She wouldn’t let Jt 
-spoil the trip. ' ' 

“Don’t be absurd, John 1 We’ve been nicely brought up, 
haven’t we ? Didn’t Harvard teach you how to hold your 
'fork?” 

“In the, American way,” '.said John. “The EngHsh “way 
may, be. different, and they abhdr anything in the way' p'f ‘bad , 
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form". ' That means anytliing. different from what they do 
rliemselves. /So I have been given' to understand.’" 

•'^They won"t worry about what we dOg” said Judy, who 
knev/ her England as far as one -visit.- ■ "T found them quite 
informal as soon as the ice was broken."’ . 

'"Sure/" said John, “but how, does one break the English 
ice ? One has to walk warily like Agag, Throw me a lifebelt 
if I fall through by maldng some terrible gaffe.^^ 

While they were dressing for dinner that evening there was 
,the sound of a bugle outside their door, and going down 
deck. It was playing a funny old tune, very pleasant and 
gather ..solemn. ' . . v. 

“What does that mean?” asked Jolin, brushing' his'- 
hair strenuously. “I seem to know ' that trumpet-call. It’s ^ 
rather like "God Save the King’ slipping into "The Old Stable 
Jacket’.” 

He could hear Judy laugh again. 

"Tt’s "The Roast Beef of Old England’,” she told him., 
“'They always play it in British ships before dinner. It’s one 
of their traditions.” 

' “Well, that bugler boy knows his, job,” said John. ""He 
must have a lot of breath to spare,” 

They had four companions at the dinner-table to which 
they had been allotted by the purser, or some high authority, 
of the Maty. None of them took the slightest notice ,of 
'|oIin or Judy when they went to their chairs, rather late, 
owing to a slight misadventure with an evening dress tie 
which had gone into hiding until discovered in one of John’s 
boots. Judy looked swell, he thought, in an evening frock of 
scarlet ’silk, which she had, bought in 'Boston. ^It went, well 
• with her dark^ hair and eyes. ■ ■ ' ' ' * 

Their four companions were all -English,^ as was instantly, 
.apparent by the rise and fall of their -voices and the English 
. accent, which seemed very affected, at first, to American ears. 
John Barton eyed them now and then warily, not without a' , 
‘ sense of amusement., He listened to .one -of the, girls speaking, 
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in a: Mgttoned, dear voice. ‘‘Ske’s easy on the eye, as Charlie 
Seligmann wouid say,” he thought. She was very fair, with a 
little plait round her head above a broad forehead and straight 
nose. There was something he didn’t quite like about the 
set of her lips— a touch of hardness, or arrogance, he thought. 
Her arms were bate and richly coloured by sunbathing. So 
was her back, as he had noticed when passing her chair, which 
was exactly opposite his own. 

“It was gloriously hot in Miami,” she told her friends. 
“But there were times when I wanted to take off my flesh and 
. sit in my bones.” 

She was answered by a dark-haired young man with an 
actor’s face, lean, tanned arid mobile, with a whimsical mouth, 
who sat next to her. John noticed that he wore a signet ring 
on his little finger, and that his clothes fitted him like a glove. 

- “I bet it was hotter in Wasliington — became a grease-spot 
between the Wardman Park Hotel and the White House. 

^ There goes Robert Bramley, I said, when I looked at this 
dissolution of myself. He used to be a nice fellow before he 
melted. He had a kind heart and loved not wisely but too 
.. well.” ,, ' ’ 

/ There was a squeal of laughter from a young woman 
sitting two chairs away on Judy’s left. 

“Robin ! You are an ass I” she said. 

' , “America likes extremes,” said the fair-haired girl. “If it 
rains it’s a flood. If it shows it’s a blizzard. If it’s hot it’s 
■ as hot as Hades. On the whole the dear old English climate 
has something to say for itself. Grey sides suit us best. 

. That’s why we are what we’ are.” 

■ “What are we ?” asked, the young man with the whimsical 
. 'i inquth. “Looking round this ship and observing my fellow- 
■ ' ' countrymen and women, I' don’t like my company. There are 
some vety poisonous people oh board, I fear. Look at the! 
’Captain’s table. Look at out grand old charlatan letting off 
1 hot aifas usual and giving his latest recipe for saving humanity 
■' ; i ftotn all the mess into w:hidi he led us twenty years ago when 
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the ^Kttle victims, played regarc!le,s.s of 'their dooiti, which he 
was' carefully arranging for them,;^’' 

“Anne P’, called out the young woman next to Judy. She 
was a young woman, who 'was certainly 'sister to the dark 
fellow with the whimsical face. • She had the same humorous 
mouth and the same features, more delicately cut. ""^Did I tell 
you about those Americans who invited us to Long Island next 
year ? They were perfectly priceless. The old man had made 
a fortune out of chewing-gum or something and wanted us to 
see his collection of pictures v/hich he had bought from 
"impoverished English aristocrats’, as he was pleased to call 
them. I wondered if he had Uncle 'Dick’s Romneys which 
disappeared from the walls to pay death duties and income-tax. 
He seemed to t'hink ...” 

She broke off suddenly, and John noticed that the young 
man next to her had given her a slight nudge of warning 
with a glance in the direction of John and Judy. He was an 
elegant young man, not unlike the fair-haired girl who had 
been called Anne and had talked about the American liking .for 
extremes. 

""What did he think, Betty ?” asked the girl called Anne. 

The other girl answered with a laugh. 

""Your diplomatic brother seems to think I’m dropping 
bricks. He’s so used to living in spy-infested countries ” 

The dark young man who seemed to have a sense of 
humour turned the conversation in that quick, restless way 
which John had noticed before among the English, never 
allowing anybody to dwell too long on one subject. 

! ' ""How long did you favour New York with your exquisite' 
beauty, A, ana?” 

""Three days and nights,” she told him. ""And quite 
enough, too. If I had any nerves I should have found it 
shattering.' ,I went to the top of one of the skyscrapers -—the' 
Empire State Building — and looked down on millions of little 
ants squirming about below, very busy about their lives in 
the monsttons ant-heap of a termite world. Very amusing to 
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see fot once, but, I wouldn't lire there fo't anything on earth. : 
It 'isn't our idea of civilkation^ is it ?" ' 

P' the'^datk''young' matt 

make it wrong ? Is our English idea of ckilkation altogether 

a 'success ?” iv 

happen to like it," said the girl called Anne. ''I hope it 
won't get Americanized— more than it is already, worse lucky 
But Robin, darling, do observe that female at the Captain’s 
table. , The one next to Lord Brimpton. Her backbone is 
positively indecent." 

: ■ i'^Oh, they seem to me quite good-looking vertebrae," said 

' ' 'Robin, after observation. 

'John listened to this conversation with an occasional word 
to Judy and an exchange of smiles with her. He felt a slight 
.sense of hostility against that girl Anne, who would rather die 
than live in New York, and who didn't want to see ]2ng!and 
Americanized, as though it were a kind of plague. She 
didn’t care a damn if there were Americans at her tabic listening 
to her supercilious remarks. Not one of these people had 
; taken the slightest notice of Judy and himself They two 
might have been ghosts sitting there invisible to English eyes.. 
'Probably they would need to be introduced before they 
exchanged a word. English ice ! 

. ' ‘T saw some remarkably pretty girls in New York/’ .said 
' the young man, who was obviously the brother of the girl 
" 'Anne. “Marvellous ! All as neat as new pins: I can’t think 
how'they',do it." ' • , 

' ' “Mass production, my dear David," said Anne. “Mass- 

■ produced frocks and mass-produced stockings. Mass-produced 

■' complexions." ' ' ^ ' 

'“Tm all in favour of mass production if it produces those 
’.''’results, ".said David, in an exaggerated accent which probably 
: ‘ JxI'onged to' Oxford, “Besides; don’t we have the same system 

■ ’'in England, rather less efficient'?". 

■ The dark ma,n with, the- whimsical mouth was 'talking to 
■. 'Judy across the table. Could .it be possible that he had broken; 


the ice by asking her to pass the ;,saif or something ? ' John 
could hear Judy’s 'answer. ■ " k';. ' ' 

“Welh I^ve been, in England- before— but only for a -Week 
or twOa as I must admit,” ' - ‘ - 

“'Were your reactions favourable or revolting ?” asked the 
Englishman, with apparent sincerity except for a slight gleam 
in his eyes, ““What was your most ■strildng impression 
of us?” . . ' 

““I went crazy about Winchester,” said Judy, taking liim 
seriously. : 

This seemed to be a happy hit. The dark-eyed man seamed 
to be pleased. . ■ , ■ 

■ ““How discriminating !” he exclaimed. “T happen, to -have 
been reared at Winchester — there’s' a school there, you know. 
In spite of being flogged with disgusting injustice and bullied 
abominably by older hooligans, I still pretend that my happiest 
years were in that ancient city. I still look back to it with 
almost tearful sentiment.” 

Suddenly John’s eyes met those of the girl called Anne, 
““Are you an American?” she asked,. with a faint smile 
meant to be friendly, no doubt. . ■ ■ \ ; 

““A hundred per cent,” he told her, answering her smile,; 
but slightly on go.ard. ““Do you object ?” - 

““Not ill the least,” she assured him, with a glint in her 
eyes. ““Do you suffer from an inferiority complex with regard 
to, that?” ’ ■ ' . , 

, * ““Oil the contrary,” said John. ““I’m a perfectly patriotic 
-."citizen .-.of -the .United ....States. .. But. I thought,. , in....-view..^....q.£.. 
criticism — , ... . , 

The -girl raised her eyebrows. . ■ ' ", - 

- ““Elave I been criticizing Very foolish of me, if so.”' ^ 

^ ““I overheard your objections -to the Americanization ■ of. 
England,” said John. ““Excuse me, won’t you-? 'I' was, 
rather interested in_ your point of view.” ■ ■ v ,, 

; ' . ““Oh, that !” said the English girl calmly. ““ Well, ' I; don’t - 
■ withdraw* ' Skyscrapers are .all, right, no,^ doubt, in- New York,: 
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.'but I don't want them, in 'London,; .And. personally I. dislike 
'seeing the High Streets of oM.'EngMsh towns painted red 'with 
the scarlet fever of Woolwotth's. Does that annoy you ?” 

does not/' said John ' good-humouredly, "1 don't 
■ regard it as a personal insult^ not having shares in that institu- 
tion. Are there any other American blots o:a the English 
landscape?" ' 

: . She accepted the smiling challenge in his eyes. 

'AVell/’ she saidj, “‘'speaking frankly^ you know^ and all 
. that^' some old-fashioned people don’t exactly favour your 
'American films— those about gunmen and crooks— which 
' tendAo undermine the morals of our youth ; nor those awful 
crooners who bleat on the B.B.C. about their coal-black 
mammies and their sunshine Susies. That .kind of thing is 
rather demora]i2ing, don’t you think ?" 

John .Barton was willing to concede that it ' might dash 
somewhat with ancient British customs and the melody of ■ 
. early-English folk-songs. But personally he found it possible ;; 
to resist the demoralisation of such influences, seldom going 
to the cinema and never listening to the radio. 

Anne regarded him for a moment with appraising eyes^ as ; 
, though wondering whether it' were worth while pursuing this ' 
conversation. She decided for the moment that it was not 
worth while, and gave her attention to Judy’s ^ Englishman,; 
•who, had made a caricature on his table-napkin of the fa.mdus 
English statesman sitting at the Captain’s table. 

. ^“You’d' better hide that !" 'she told him, after gadng at it : 
mirthfully. “You’ll get into, trouble, Robin." 

' ■ “Fve a good mind to send it ^ over and ask him to sign it/’ 
he said.' , “twill say the old humbug has a sense of humour/’ 

■ He' beckoned to a steward as though to , carry out his ‘threat, 

’ against 'the .protests of the-party, but asked 'instead for a glass : 
'_of cold water, which'seemed to, the steward, for some reason, : 
'a, rare' joke, , . , ' ^ ^ 

p‘'. 'Presently Anne, as. they called '.her, turned' to Jolin- again, . 
:w:though'Xediscbvermg'''^^ ' 
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[ ^^Arc you staying long in England ?’*’ she asked. . . , 

John was not quite sure of that Mrhself, ’ ' . ; 

, “lin going to take a look round, he said guardedly. 

a newspaper man. , A reporter.^’ 

' He told her that with the idea that it might surprise her to^ 
know that an American reporter was a civilized human being. 

She raised her eyebrows slightly as though duly surprised, 
though not shocked. 

""Really ! That’s interesting. Well, I hope youii report us 
favourably. The American papers get us all wrong, as far as 
IVe read them now and then. They seem to think we’re 
dodging our responsibilities by refusing to fight most other 
ttations — ^wliile the United States keep' strictly neutral.’’ ‘ 

John laughed with real amusement at this indictment. 
""Well,” he said, ""we may have been deceived by recent 
events in history. Mussolini got away with it all right, 
didn’t he ?” 

The fair-haired girl looked at him for a moment as though 
he had scored a doubtful point. 

""The French ratted on sanctions” she answered, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ""The whole thing. was a messy mistake, 
anyhow. That ridiculous League of Nations ...” 

John Barton as an idealist and an intellectual had a 
sympathetic allegiance to the League of Nations, and he had 
the notion, based on good-looking evidence, that England had 
' not supported it with much sincerity except when it was useful 
to British interests. , ^ ’ 

""It might have worked all right against a bandit nation,” 
he said, """if England had stood behind it more strongly. 
That’s the American idea. But perhaps we’ve got it all wrong ^ 
'again,” ^ ‘ , / ' , 

She answered in the manner of Queen Elizabeth to one of 
her 'Ministers who had challenged her opinion. ^ ^ 

’ , "T. think you have. My father ...” ^ ^ ■ -h' '' 

: ' She checked herself as though talking with to'o much; 
, fimiliarity to a strange American. , . ' i;' 
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"Anyhow/^ 'she said," after :tliat moment's' pause, '"wasn't 
it the States, which first' let. down' the League ? Didn't they 
leave the baby on the doorstep at Geneva soon after if: was 
bom ?” 

^^Tmidsy'^ said John gallantly. '-'But it's a long argument, 
lady.” ' 

She was disinclined for that argument, and general con- 
versation at table interfered with it Judy was laughing rather 
too much, thought Jolin, w'atching her witii amusement. Her 
^yes were dancing and she was having a considerable amount 
of back-chat with the dark-eyed man, who seemed to be 
entertaining her. 

It was almost towards the end of dimier that the fair-haired 
■ English girl spoke directly to John again. She turned to him 
suddenly and lowered her voice : 

’''Do you mind if I ask. you a certain question ?” she said 
mysteriously. 

'/Go ahead 1” he said, wondering if this question might 
/.undermine his social poise. He was still watching his stance in 
English company. 

/'What do you know- 'about an. American lady 'Called 
Mrs. Simpson?” she asked. . "In confidence and all that.” 
r ^ , She had put her head very close to his. He coo Id smell the 
' fragrance of a faint perfume.' It was rather pleasant. 

John knew nothing at all at first-hand about an American, 
lady, called Mrs. - Simpson. He did not move in, her set. He 
' -haa only read the newspaper chit-chat and listened to con- , 
versation'- which he thought . was mostly’ unreliable. 

■' "There's -some talk about a' Royal marriage,” he told her. 
."Queen Wallie and all that. The _ papers are getting excited 
about it.”' ‘ ■ ' . ; ^ \ 

, , p ."It's stupefying,” she- said in 'a low voice. ' "Not a word is 
... published in England. It simply can't, be true. Why do you 
/ ailbw.it?” ‘ • ^ 

; ■ ^ ’John denied all resppnsibility'.for censorship in the United' ’ 
ySfate.s. In any case he didn't beleve in c€nsors.hip. . It was the 
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privilege 'of dejiioctacy to' have- a free -'Press. ^ Besides^ lie, had 
heard that Mrs.- Simpson was a very 'charming lady* WhM 
was ail the trouble about ? : 

just impossible,"’ said the -girl called Anne, looking at 
'him 'darkly as though he .had said something very ' dreadful ' 

' She rose from the dinner-table and John stooped down politely 
to pick up a little vanity-bag which she had dropped; ' 

^"'Shall we explore the hidden mysteries of this, ship'.p’k 
asked the man Robin, who had entertained Judy so mueh.^ 
shall we dance while Europe goes- drifting towards-. 

■ inevitable doom ?” ' . . 

J'udy was for both of these adventures. ' ■/ - ; 


V 


-.^'Who are our friends?'" asked John when Judy joined him 
' ’for a few minutes in their staterooms. 

■' Judy had learned quite a lot, about them.’ The fiiir-haired 
English girl called Anne was Lady Anne Ede. She was with 
hei^ brother^ the Hon. David Ede, the yotiog man wlio looked 
like 'Lancelot, or some other of King Arthur's Knights of the 
Round Table. He was in the .British Embassy in Roirie. The 
amusing man with, the dark hak’ waS' Robert Bramley, gener- 
ally called Robin, who was travelling with his sister IJliza- 
beth, whom they called Betty, ' Eleliad told Judy that he and 
his sister were cousins of the other two, on the poverty-stricken 
side of the family, and lived in a flat over a garage in it Loncloo; 
slum, not far from a street called Knightsbridge, Betty served 
in a manicure shop in Beauchamp Place, and he xim a portrait’^* 

' painter, he had told her, 'of; considerable genius not fully 
recognized by a barbarous world. He, had had serious' 

' intentions of trying Ms luck as z pavement artist at Irlyde Park 
' Corner, but had been saved from that ordeal temporarily by a 
commission to ■ paint the portrait of an American, lady in 
Vkgima with whom, he and Betty had been staying for a. 
."’month. She. had greatly disliked Ms masterpiece, which, she"' 

' said, made her look like a loose' woman, and they had patted ' 
;\coldIy; ' , ^ ' 

Judy repeated all this with laughing eyes, 

; , ■' quite, surprising as an Englishman,” she said, ' ”I 
i’:didnT know the English had a sense of humour.” ’ V . • 
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■ “Well/^' said John, about them 

all' ■you would make a perfectly : good reporter 'OA the' 
Obserper. So I take it we're sitting among the bliie blood of Old ' 
Eiigland, That accounts for the haughty spirit of the Lady ’ 
Anne. Fm not quite sure I like that floweir' of English beauty/' 
He smiled in reminiscence of his table conversation^, and 
then put on a cloth cap. 

*' '"‘^Welk FlI see you later, Judy, You'll find me on the boat ■ 
deck, if you're in need of brotherly assistance. Watch your 
step with those English aristocrats." ■ ' ■ . ' 

He didn't feel like dancing, in spite of Judy's suggestion 
that it would be only civil to ask Lady Anne to walk the floor 
with him. He had a sense of the human drama in this ship 
which was hurrying them across the big grey sea. It amused 
him to watch Ms fellow-passengers, and to put them down in 
his mental note-book. He strolled through the lounges and 
along the decks for the purpose of social study. The little film 
star, Sophie Steinach, was sipping some golden liquid in the 
American bar with several young men who were telling 
Hollywood stories. He knew their stories. He knew their 
type. Nothing new to be learned from them. The handsome 
Etnglishman with the monocle on a cord was sitting with his 
pretty wife in a group which included the elder statesman 
who had been caricatured by Judy's table companion. 

'The world," said the elder statesman, "is rushing to 
destruction wMle our so-called National Government sits 
twiddling its fingers and pretending that everything is quite all 
rig-ht as long as the country remains loyal to Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin." ^ ’ . 

The handsome Englishman frowned slightly at the speaker, 
whose words had been greeted by a little gust of laughter From 
the other members of the group. Among them were some of 
the English lords and military, who. made strange noises in 
their throats like sea-lions being fed. It was due, John 
' thpugllt, to suppressed laughter. ^ , ■ ■ ' ' 

"If only the Labour Party wouldn't talk such bilge," he 
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' sak!^ *"we should- get oa'rathehb.ettek And if it jiacltdt been 
for '‘Mr. Baldwin < we sho'Uld’ndw be fighting a 'first-class war ' 
with Italy with second-class :afmam^.ats. Who, may I ash, is 
responsible for our present weakness in naval and military 
strength ? I suggest that we^efieen let down by the so-called ' 
intellecaiai and professional pacifists - who now clamour for 
war on all fronts/" 

- " ^A^our suggestion, my dear fellow/" said the elder states- 
’ man good-hurnouredly, 'fis characteristic of your type of mind, 
moulded in our public schools and likely to lead our country 
/into the Dark Pit We must either stand up against the 
dictators or go down in ignominy , with the loss of all our ■ 
'precious heritage of liberty/," , ^ ; ; 

' , - ''1 donh believe in liberty ,as interpreted by soap-box 
orators. I believe in duty and discipline.” 

' /John Barton listened to tWs /dialogue and then passed on. 
It sounded interesting* He regretted that he could not follow^ 
the argument farther. It might be very reveali,ng of English 
^ character and ideas* , ' ■ 

There was an emotional episodeJn progress on the upper 
' deck, where a young man and woman in evening clothes stood 
very close together outside the wireless-room. 

no good, Julian/" said the girl "'The end of this 
voyage must be the end of all things,- as far as we fie concerned.” 

""No,” said, the man, "T want it to be the beginning of all 
things. You can"t just fling my love away like an empty 
■'cigarette-tia” ■ ' A ' ’ ’ 

/ - ' He stopped talking when he heard John"s slow step comins’ 
close to liim. . ./'/,■■■'.'■ 

""I dare say there"s a lot of human passion on the QmeM 
: thought John., '"A /ship hke this is like a small woiid' 

/■of its o%n. ' If’ I could get the /life-story of every passenger I - 
' 'should have material for a’hundred novels as long as those of ‘ 

, ‘Sinclair, Lewis.”, • ‘ . /'■/ ' ' 

V In the card-room Bridge-Waibding played at a number 'of: 
■■'/tables* ■ John observed that-'the'smart young m’andie'had mpt' 
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on a visit tp Sing Sing was playing,' with' two elderly English- 
men and a foreign-looldng fellow with a- black moustache ■ 
tinder a vulturinc nose. The two Englishmen, he thought, 
were likely to be out of pocket before the trip was over. 

He observed for a moment a group of Japanese talking in 
low voices. They were all very obsequious and reverential . 
to one of their number— an elderly man with a completely 
bald head and a face like an Oriental ivory. They had been on 
some mission to the United States, no doubt. Probably they 
had been doing big business with the arms manufacturers, 
who were very pleased to sell their latest gadgets of destruction 
for the slaughter of Chinese women and children, just as' they, 
had been doing good business with Chinese generals for 
the defence of China against Japanese aggression. Strictly , 
impartial to both sides ! , , • 

A sibilant “S” came to the ears of John Barton from 
groups of ,Am,erican and English women sitting about after 
dinner. It was spoken with lowered voices and glances round 
about, in case of being overheard. It was the sibilant “S” of a 
lady’s name. 

"Mrs. S . . .” ' , , ' . , , 

“My dear, it’s too terrible !” said an elderly English 
woman, failing to lower her voice. “I can’t think what will 
happen.” 

“If I were you I wouldn’t,” said a white-haired soldierly- 
looking man who sat next to her in a low arm-chair. “It’s all 
nonsense. American journalism. Disgraceful !” 

“They seem worried about the lady,” thought John. - ' He 
wasn’t worrying. It seemed to him an excellent idea that' 
Edward Eight should marry an American. It would be very 
helpful to Anglo-American relations. . 

; He went up to the boat deck and leaned over the rdl of 
the Ma/y, w'atching the glamorous effect of moonlight 
on a perfectly smooth sea. There was a long white pathway , of 
, light in the wake of the ship. Above her funnels in a, sky wiih 
racing clouds a full moon looked down upon the watery waste. 
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The engines of die vibrating with liidden and 

enormous power. John felt the quiver of them as he leaned 
over the rail. ' 

“Glorious, isn’t it !” said a voice by liis side, a rather 
pleasant English voice. , 

“I’ll say It’s good,’’ admitted John, glancing sideways and 
seeing the gleam of a shirt-front and then the profile of a 
hatchet-faced man with a high forehead. 

There was silence between them for a few minutes until 
John opened conversation again. 

“Quite a light from that moon,” he said. 

^ The Englishman gave a quiet laugh. 

“It looks dov;n upon a mad world, doesn’t it ?” 

“More mad than in previous history?” asked John, 
pleased to be conversational. 

The Englishman thought that out for a moment. 

“Fm inclined to think so,” he answered. “Certainly the 
old moon has looked down on some pretty frightful history 
all through the record of our human struggle. The martyrdom 
of man has gone on from age to age. But human intelligence 
■gave us a certain hope from time to time. We saw' light ahead. 
We struggled towards it. We established certain laws and 
agreed about certain ideals. It rather looked for a time as 
though we were moving forward. Nowadays that old moon 
looks down upon chaos and lawlessness in many lands,” 

John Barton looked at the man by his side. The moon 
touched his profile from his high forehead to the tip of a raking 
chin. It put heavy shadows under deep-set eyes. 

V “When do you expect the next war to begin ?” asked John. 

Somewhat to his surprise the- man laughed again. 

' , f^'Good Lord !” he said, “don’t put it like that. I’m still 
, hopitig we shall avoid the next war, I saw enough of the last. 
I’m still banldng on the belief that nobody wants it — certainly 
none of those millions of men in all European countries .w'ho 
went tljrough the misery of eighteen years, ago.” . ' i 

John ventured to express a doubt. , . v 
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' ^^Aten^t the dictatorships heading' fdr war ? ' lii the United ■ 
States ,we have the idea that Hitler ;is not exactly the apostle 
of peace. His programme, as outlined in. Mem Kampf, dqesnh 
seem reassuring to the American mind. Then there's that guy 
Mussolini. . 

The Englishman gave a little groan and he laughed 
iincasil]^ ^ 

''1 agree that it's all very dangerous. But I refuse to believe 
that another world war is inevitable. There’s still time to 
avoid it, if only our politicians would work for peace instead , 
of drifting towards the rocks, with a kind of blind fataHstd. . 

. ^eVe made many mistakes lately. Terrible, really !” , ' . 

“In the United States,” said Jolin,- in his candid way, “we 
have an idea that England is losing grip. I hope that’s wrong. 

I should be very glad if we have been^ misinformed on that 
point” . . 

The ascetic-looking Englishman looked at him sideways as 
' though startled by these remarks. 

“England is not easy to know,” he said cautiously. “The 
spirit 'of our people moves in mysterious ways, but it’s very • 

■ traditional and has great reserves of strength. At the morhent 
we’re fumbling. But I’m not a politician, thank God ! I am 
only a bewildered looker-on of the human puppet play. 
You’re an American, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John cheerily. 

“Weil, you’re lucky,” said the Englishman. “Poison is'^ 

. never lilieh/ to creep down the streets of New York.' Bombing' 
aeroplaiies\voii’t tlireaten to destroy your architecture,'^ or ^ 
muplatc your women and children. In England we’re getting 
rather anxious.” ' ,' ■ - ■ ' • d 

' As he spoke there came up faintly but dearly the ’music of 
the ship’s band playing an American ]zzz tune of tlieyear before 
last ‘.From another part of the deck -came the 'sound 'of 
women’s laughter. It seemed a contradiction of thcnielam^ 

' .choly words, uttered by the hatchet-faced Englishman, and. he 
was aware' of it ’ • ‘ ' 
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' “Perhaps I exaggerate,” lie said more cheerfully. "Our 
fellow-passengers don’t seem ' to. he worrying about world 
affairs !” ; , 

The conversation on world affairs was interrupted by J udy , 
who ramp, up to the boat deck and put her hand on her brother’s 
arm. 

“John 1” she cried. “How unsociable you are ! I want 
, you to dance with Lady Anne.” 

John took her arm and turned to the Englishman. 

! . , . ■ ‘T would like to have you meet my sister Judith, commonly 
, . called Judy,” he said. “Judy, I would like to introduce you 

' ' ' to . . 

, ■ Tlie Englishman supplied the name. 

“Peter Langdon.” 

; ' John stared at him in the moonlight with humorous 

' , ; surprise. 

, : . “Well, now,” he exclaimed, “it’s a great pleasure for us to 

, , ; ■. meet you, Mr. Langdon ! I first began to read your books 

> ■; ' when I was at Harvard, i’ve gone on 'reading them. And 

Judy here is one of your devoted admirers.” 

. "Yes, indeed!” said Judy . excitedly. “This is a real 
honour, Mr. Langdon.” 

,, Mr. , Langdon looked embarrassed at this enthusiasm 

: ' from an American brother and sister. He laughed uneasily 
: ' . ' , as he took Judy’s hand,, which gave him a firm, friendly 
■ .clasp. ' . ^ 

, “I hope I haven’t Ted you astray by anything I’ve 
., written,” he said, in the self-conscious English manner. “I 

■ ' ' ' , ' . don’t much like my own books when they’re published.” ' 

, " Judy gave this modest author a few enthusiastic words. 

: I “I was crazy about Th Secret Trail. I read it out to my 

' . ; father and mother in Massachusetts and we; were all very 

I ' . .; '■ much moved by it. We liked your plea for peace.” 

V ' ' Peter Lapgdon, the, ,ttoveIist, laughed uneasily again, as 

; , '' • . .'tkough tliis appreciation ofhis vyork caused him acute discom-, 

‘'.'■'•.i'p;', -,:’.fort,;', . ■ ' ' ' , : 






'' ' “Oli^ 'Well;” he ^ said, - It’s vetf nihe o’fybu to say so. But 1 
must be tumiag ia now. Good night F'’ > ^ ' ' 

He raised one hand in salute and hiimed aw’ay. 

Johii/^ said Judy, ^‘^to think that we should have the 
good fortiiiie to meet Peter Langdon in the flesh ! This is 
going to be a great trip.” 

You bet it is,” said John cheerfully. ^T’ve been learning 
quite a lot to-night. Plow have you been getting on with the 
English nobility and gentry ?” 

^'Tine !” said Judy. ^ "'TVe fallen, in love with Lady Anne. 

' Slices sweet when you get to laiow her.” 

haven't got to know her,” said John. don’t you 

go falling in love with any black-eyed fellow who is probably 
a crook on the look-out for a real American heiress.” 

, Judy laughed gaily at this joke, which was very absurd in 
view of trade depression and parental anxieties. 

. ^"Didn't I tell you I was a predestined spinster ?” she asked. 

^*^You did, honey,” said John, ""and I didn't believe you. 
1 shall have to keep a careful eye on you. A sea voyage does 
strange things, Fm told, to one’s psychological make-up. It 
loosens one’s inhibitions. A ship is a kind of No Man’s Land 
.floating between tw'o worlds and not subject to the usual law^s 
of morality and self-discipline.” 

""What’s all that nonsense you’re talking ?” laughed Judy, 

, tucking her hand through his arm. 

"Tve just made it up,” he told, her. ""I think it will be the 
, text' of my first article for the Observer after losing sig.ht of ierra 
firnm. Meanwhile I could do with a little drink below deck, 
^ sutrounded by English' -peers and their barebacked dames. 
'IsnY'flfe wonderful?” , • . , 


VI 


■ It was all veiy amusing in this gteat ship on a smooth sea, 

. whose passengers .might have forgotten that they were in any 

■■ ship at all but for the vibration and the occasional glimpse of\ 

’ • water through deck windows and portholes. It was a.mo?ing ' 
palace of luxury in which it ^ was easy to get lost without a 
' Sense of naval architecture or a steward's friendly guidance. 

John’^s steward was a tliin-faced' Cockney who did not 
look old enough to have been in the World War eighteen 
years before, but lingered now and then to answer John’s,, 
questions on that and other subjects, , 

He had been in the trenches, he, said, for three and a half 
'' years, A.nd he didn’t want any ■more of that kind of thing.,/' 

' If there, was another war, he said, they wouldn’t get hiiii again, ' 
riot if the King himself cam,e to Stepney and said, old 
boy, we want you!” In his opinion, as, for as John could 
understand his Cockney English, the last war' had been a 
great swindle for everyone, and 'they had fought the wrong 
people. When he was on the Rhine, after the Armistice, he 
hadfoeen billeted in a German house and fou'nd the Germans ' 

, were' quite human. So. htiman ,were they-' that the buxom 
Frau, who had three -flaxemhairecl daughters, used to bring 

■ /.him a cup of tea in the morning before he shaved himself. 

*i^Why go and ’fight people like that he asked. 

, ^'"Supposing they come ; and ' fight you?”' asked John,, 
hiding liis amusement, .^i^^Supposing they want to grab things. 

; 'you. 'don’t want to give up, ot'mther peop,le’s countries which' 
,/ you’re pledged to defend without, loss of honour ?” , ■ 
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' Alfred Jenkins made a grimace 'as tfe^gh the word honour 
j o-iwn him a nasty taste in the mouth. ■ . , 

“We^dToo mudi of that talk m the last war,” he said- 
“Propa<^aoda to delude the masses into fightmg for a qw^ttel 
theks »d being blown to b .s fa 
were mostly wrong. What did we get out of it i' ^ 

I ask ‘To^ make the world safe for democracy i they sal . 

Wdl" democracy don’t seem to be much^afer as far as I cm 

S; out Not that I’m a Bolshevik mind you 1 I ^ my bih 
TVe no use for Bolsliies and red revolution. What i say 
Is Mve and let Uve’. If it weren’t for the new^spapers and 

^^^Sfremarks on that subject were cut short ^7 t^e caU of 
an infuriated English colonel in the stateroom next to John s> . 

Uo could hear W gaxghng an^aking throat 

“Steward . . . Stew-ard 1 before 

Alfred Jenkins gave a meamngful wink at Jolm betor 

it !” he said. “He wants his morning cup of tea. 

not mean anything to 
John at that time, not yet acquainted with the cancatutcs o 

’ * wl ™fenfalng hetsclf and John w^ proud of hot 

social sLcess. She had made friends all round the ship, taking 
Dart in the deck games and attracting her 

hv her vi^citv and lack of self-consciousness. The sense of 
^ home bad left her and she was puttmg m a 

’^^’'!l£d^ow^n?then to play deck tennis,' 

^itf^dylnS'^d her party. . His' first experience bad beeW 
r rifle disconcerting to him. Lady Anne bad flung her. rubber 
riS at him with a velocity which was a arnung untoucb- 

' '■ avM' <;hp was dressed in a light-blue polo shirt and dartblue 

?o3e» »rato»nd lie ^ 

at him when he faUed to take her serve and caUed out, Hard 
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, \ ■ ' Jiick, Mr* Amerkaii !’' One-ofiet serves skimiiiing rcito 

’' rope cracked one of liis finger-nails aoc! she called out 
when he stopped to attend 'to- it for a second f;Ic didrih 
believe she was sorry. That word seemed to ])c one of tlic 
English affectations. They said "^Sorry!” when tiic)' got in 
,a good shot against an opponent They said ‘^'^Sorry !” when 
' , ■' they won a game by a well-scored point. 

, ■ ^ ^T'liat's all rights lady/’ said John to himself "'Yoifll 

be sorry when Fve had a little more practice. I used to play 

; ■; r , ,, a fair game at baseball. This is child’s play.” 

’ o ' ■ ■ He put in some practice, with' Judy before breakiast once . 

• 'g , or twice and some more with yojang David Ede, wiiom he 

beat easily after three games, . 

; ■ . ■ , ^ ''You’re in good form/’ said young Ede goocldiiiiiiourcdly. 

> vd' ’ ' ^ ’''You’ve got your eye in,” ■ 

t' ;d , . 'He told his sister at lunch and exaggerated his defeat. 

"Barton wiped the floor with me at deck tennis this 
morning, I hadn’t a look in,” 

; "Well, I wouldn’t say that/’ said John. "It took me all 
my time to win that last point,” 

, ;; ■ -A - 'I’lr challenge you to a singles/’ said Lady Anne. "England, 

, ■) . - versus the United States, ' How about three-fifteen, after the 
■ ; y, ;■ , process of digestion has had a’ chance ?” 

■ ' ,y ^ , . '"Fine !” said John. "I shall be there. Any money on it ?” . 

"We play for the game/’ said Lady Annel 
d C . g ' ' He took that as a rebuke to the American habit of betting 

' ' on, ■ a 'game. She had taken his suggestion too seriously* ’ 

' I whereas he meant it as a joke,' One of 'his ! 

/ ■ /' ' ^ , "That’s quite all right with me/’ he toIdJiit. 

/ ■ . dy' .Robert Bramley the humorist, relieved the situation for 

, ■ ‘ ; John by a question across the’ table to young Edc. 

, ,'^1 ■ "How about it, David? Care to make a book? Fil lay 

‘ ■ ; five to 'two on the lady. ^ I^ive.to two on Anne. Five to two oli 
. , , ' . !,;the field/’ 

dd"> He, gave a very good imitation of an English bookie at, '• 
. ^ ^ y ’'p'; ; 'Epsom, hoarse' by constant shouting of the odds. 
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‘I nevet bat against 


''‘’Semper piddk and all 
Bramiey ’^th great 


“Notliing doing,” said yoong Ede. 
the family, being a loyalist.” , , 

“Thank you, 'David,” said Anne, 
that.” 

“God bless Mrs. Baldwin,” said 
irrelevance. 

“Don’t be an ass, Robin !” cried Betty, who v/as otherwise 
Elizabeth Bramiey, manicurist in Beauchamp Place, according 
to information received. She seemed to enjoy her brother’s 
jokes and was in a constant splutter of amusement when he 

igaye, tongue. It was the second time she had called iiim an 

p;*' '/.ass at table and he protested against this repetition. 

“You malign that poor beast, my child. I belong to a 
rnore ferocious species of animal, namely homo sapkm, whom 
God forgive, because I cannot, knowing too much of his 
iniquities.’'’ 

fe; ■ “Tell me,” said young Ede suddenly to John, as though 
I'' a thought had come to him by association of ideas, “what is 
■ your considered opinion of Mr. Roosevelt and the New 
•-Deal?” ' /y: 

said John, playing for time. 

I|pf, .There was much he wanted to say about Mr. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. He was an enthusiast on that subject, and 


Their thoughts seemed to stray. 


not 

. _ - 0 ]■ They were 

impatient of ^anything in the nature of a monologue. He was 
#-j.'toerrupted in his preliminary remarks, favour ble to Mr. 
'‘i|S;Eooseveit, by Lady. Aline Ede.: ' ' . . : : 

she said, “why do the' Hollywood stars go on 
‘^'iterrying different husbands and wives with such a devotion 
•te the marriage service ? Isn’t it rather farcical to plight their 


ii 

ii 


:|pptlrj3y:fic^er.:or;pporer,;in,sickness.and in. health,-, ti^ 

S'lli'ifus do part, when they’re taking on their fourth husband or 
gWth wife? Why marry? ' Why not keep a mistress,. or be. 

, c • 

.r,: v;;: ;• 

-.v , , ... ■ ■ ... ' 

ife;::.::;:.:::..:::::::': p,.;. 
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' ‘ kept, md so be honest about', it. If they must go on changing ; 

' ■ / partners like that ■ , 

It was Judy who gave the' explamtion wirii much gravity 
; belied, by her iaiighing eyes. ■■ ■ 

'®The Piiritaii tradition reaches as fat as Hollywood, 

, : . Lady Anne. We're still loyal to the moraiities of the i?ilgrim ^ 

Fathers/' ' ^ 

'"Nicely answered/' said Robert Bramley. '"Heaven knows 
that in England we are apt to cover our misdeeds ii rider the 
; ' cloak of virtue and high moral purpose. In the Victorian era . ”'1' 

’ '! 'we advanced upon native' tribes with a gun in one hand and 
; '"■L ’ ■ , ’ ^ ^ / . ■ ’ ; a Bible in the other and seized their country in the sacred name , / ; * 

/'[:'■ ' ■ ; of civilmtion and the blessings of Christianity/' 

,','i ^ ' ’■ ’ ' "We took justice and liberty as well,” said Lady An.nc. . ■ 

' ' "Don't rim down your own co, untry, Robin, like one of our , f 

'■ ;,j ' ' ' parlour Bolshies in Bloomsbury/ It’s getting to be a habit , ' 

. ' of yours, Pm afraid.” 

m "I protest,” said Robert (called Robin), making hirnseli: o 
d look like an outraged politician. "Ladies and gentlemen, I 

;; refute the libellous charge brought against me by my political 

. opponent on the Opposition Front Bench. I am a patriot! 

'yf I believe in my country, right or wrong, and especially when. ’ 

; y ’ wrong. BeHeve me when I say ...” /H. 

So they went on kidding each other, as John, called it to '' ' 

‘ ■ himself, never pursuing one subject, always interrupting each 

^ / other, laughing unduly at small jokes. Certainly they did not 
. , . ’ ■ . seem to be worried by the thought of an impending war, like 

..'/■y , Peter Langdon the novelist, with whom he had been pacing 

^ - the deck that morning, 

.J’ '■ 'y ' "Don’t forget three-fifteen,” said Anne Ede, when, she- 

'■’/ /■ ' rose from the luncheon-table. ■ ' v 

^y ' .// ■ ^ ; - "I will not,” said John.' . "IPs going to be a duel and I . ■ 

.can't, say I feel safe/’ ■ . 

^ ■/. 'y ' / ^ ' She rewarded those last words with a smile. 

^ . ; "David tells me you’re pretty good,” she said. "Well, ,:i 
; ■ ‘y,, ; '' we’re not playing on the centre court at Wimbledon.” ' 
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Joim'iodk a nap inliis stateroom after lundi and then , '' ' ' 
roused himself with a 3?'awn. ' ■ ‘ ■ 

""MiiillOj Judy !” he called out. "‘'Coming to see me take | 

down the pride of her haughty 'ladyship',?' I hope to give her . 1 

>a wiioppiogd^ * ’ * 

.He could hear Judjds laugh from the next room. 

""Aren’t you taking it too seriously^ John ? Where’s your , . , ■' 

' sense of humour 

""It’s here all right/’, answered John. ""My most precious ' ; : 

‘ possession.” 

But he was taking this game a little too seriously, as he- - '' - 
was faintly aware. Was it an inferiority complex at work in' ' ' ' 
the presence of this flower of English beauty, as he called her, 
who looked at him sometimes as though his clothes were - ' ’ ■ ' 
un-Enghsh and therefore wrong, , and -.who, once, had ex~ 
:?:l|::rih|hged:'AiecretAmile:'vrith''that;:^rrBet^^^^ 

the word schedule as skedule, and who had ail the English 
prejudices against the United States ? As though what hap- 
pened in Hollywood were typical of American life and liiorals ! 

Robert Bramley had come up with his sister and David 
Ede to see the game. There were a few other passengers on 
that part of the deck roped off for games. Lady Anne appeared 
five minutes late in her polo shirt and blue trousers. 

""Feeling nervous ?” she asked John, with a smile which 
was very attractive and at the same time very annoying. 

""You bet !” he answered enigmatically. 

John had developed a swift serve wtdeh skimmed across 
thfe rope with a flat trajectory. ^ ■ ri; - 

’’ ""Pretty good !” called out Anne Ede, when she failed to; '' 

take it. ' ^ , 

She took the second shot and returned it with a skilful, /■ .1 
'Wobble to a corner beyond John’s reach. Her footwork' .'I 

was excellent, he noticed. She had the swiftness and grace -Of , ■ / ’ : . - 1 

f j-v ■ 
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'If 1 beat tHs gkl'I-shairbe lucky,” thought: jolin.. "She's ^ 
da.mecl, quick.” ' ’ , ' 

"Sorry!” she cried with adaugli when she shot him full ; 
in. the chest with her next serve, ^ I 

"Qihte aii right. Lady Anne,” said Jolifi. "Coming 
over,” 

He beat her seven games to five after a hard tussle, and 
felt fiiintJy embarrassed after his victory, lie had played too 
bard, he thought, as though for a challenge cup between 
i the United, States, " | 

'Well done, Stars and Stripes !” said Lady Anne, holding, 
out her hand across the rope, "I had no idea you were so good. 
But I gave you a good run for your money, didn’t I ?” 

"You ceiminly did,” said John heartily. "1 enjoyed it 
, alot” 

She ciiclnh show the faintest sign of humiliation or dls- 
appointroent. She was proud of her English sport smansliip^ 
he supposed— dong training in the tradition of good form. 
Well, Americans could take a beating just as well, couidiift 
they ? Still, he liked her better now that she had taken a 
beating witfioiit being ruffled. ' 

• After five minutes’ rest she suggested having a 'foursome - 
with the others. , " * " 

'Til be yout partner , this time,” she told Um. "'Less ' 
exhausting !” ' , ■ ' y 

, ■ 'He coiiid not help feeling flattered. She could be quite : 
civil sometimes, this, Lady Anne. Judy had taken a fancy to 
her, and Judy was a fine judge of character. Perhaps he had,,: 
not' become attuned to the English accent and the English' 
mahaer. That' fellow David Ede, ' her brother, was quite 
thoughtfol and knowledgeable, he found. They had 'had a ^ 
talk about foreign affairs. , He was in the British Embassy in ; 
> Jlome but expected to be moved shortly to Vienna 'or BerEn. 
He thought Mussolini bad done a lot for Italy up to the ; 
.invasion "of Abyssinia, which was stilha heavy strain on bis : 
tesources*. The policy of 'sanctions, lie thought, had been a- 
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fflismke, as it could only be enforced ty war^ for wMcii England 
was 'not at all ready or willing. . ' 

He had looked startled 'for a nlomait by one of Joiinfs ■ 

“Won't England have to make up her mind, to tight for 
democracy ?” he had asked, “or go down before the dictator- . 

“How do you define democracy?" he had asked. “'And- 
what do you mean by dictatorship ?" 

He was hedging, of course, as a junior diplomat* It was 
ail very amusing to an American observer. These English;.: 
didn't give themselves away. They wore masks, a$ Mr. L-ansing ' 
had told him. ' ^ 


VII 


Miss Judith Barton^ of Massachusetts, enjoyed her trip on 
the Mafy with occasional pangs of conscience when she 
"tlio'uglit of the deplorable state of affairs which must be 
prevailing at home without' her watchful eyes and helping 
hands. How would the beds get made while Mrs. Cassidy 
was sweeping up ? Who would give orders on the telephone ' 
when her mother was in Boston attending classes in Yogi ? 
Who would see that her father changed his socks when he got 
wet? Who would make coffee when the Fevershams and 
other friends came round ? Mrs. Cassidy^s attempts to make 
coffee were simply hopeless. She produced something like 
poison. 

, “Fve been terribly selfish/^ thought Judy, “but I must 
say Fm enjoying myself, and of course I shall have to look 
after John. That*s one comfort— he -wants a lot of looking 
after. 

She could not imagine how he had looked after himself, 
in New Ifork as a lonely reporter. From his stateroom now he, 
called to her to make his black tie look more like a black tie 
than a shoelace. He called to her again in distress because he 
failed to find his best pair of cuff-links and became panic- 
stricken with the idea that he had left them in New York. 
Then his manners with the, English passengers were not quite 
.correct, she thought, and he needed an occasional warning' 
because he was sorilunt in his way of speech, and so ready to 
take offence when none was -meantj, as she w^as quite sure. Fie 
■ ■ . ' ^ '70 
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resented the slightest word of criticism 'of the United States, , 
even when it was meant only as a joke. He didn’t reali2;e that 
teasing — what they called "‘leg-pulling’’— was an English 
habit, and that the American accent and pronunciation of 
certain words seemed just as funny to English ears as the 
English accent seemed silly and affected to Americans until 
they became used to it. She really must teach him to be more 
tolerant of English manners and break down his suspicion 
that some of these English people, like Lady Anne and Mr. 
Bramley, were supercilious and conceited. They were very 
friendly really and it was quite natural of them, she thought, 
to misunderstand the American point of view now and then. 
Hovr could they know ? Lady Anne went out of her way to 
be sweet to her and talked cjuite simply about her own people, 
not putting on edge because her father was in the House of 
Lords. In fact she had explained that they were all ""^stony- 
broke” and that the old landed gentry of England were finding 
it hard to make both ends meet because of income tax and 
death duties. 

"‘My father,” she said once, ""was foolish enough to indulge 
in a large family, and he really can’t afford us all, especially as 
some of us are expensive luxuries.” 

She was seriously intending to look round for some kind 
of job to ease the financial situation. 

Judy regretted that the Oueen Mary was such a fast ship. 
She would have preferred a longer voyage so as to know these 
people better and to do all the things which somehow she 
had to leave undone. She hadn’t read a word, for instance, of 
a book on English life which she had carefully packed because, 
Diana Feversham had gone crazy about it as the most amusing 
and informative book on England. She hadn’t even written 
more than half a dozen postal cards to be posted in England 
to her friends in Massachusetts who had sent telegrams to 
the :ship. In fact she felt thoroughly demoralized because ,of 
this life on board ship, which, as John had said, was like’ an 
adventure Between two worlds. ' y - ■ ' " ■ ' ‘ 
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■ She was always being 'wanted by English and American 
friends for some new game. or amusement and she hadrf t the > 
strength of mind to tefa'sej while 'John was talking earnestly' 
about the sliij3 with people with whom he had made acquaint- 
ance — an English film producer, one of Mr. Roosevelt's 
*'*Brairi Ifust'' on his way to study economic conditions in 
Germany, American women who had read his articles in the 
Observer and thought them wonderful, the American military 
attache in London, an English newspaper man, a French 
financier, and Peter Langdon, the novelist with whom he had 
become friendly and conversational. 

It was nice to be li|ced. Judy was astonished that her 
fellow passengers liked her, or at least were very kind to her. 
She wasn't a beauty or anything like that. She had already 
learnt all that the mirror could tell her and it wasn't flattering. 
She couldn't compete in a beauty contest with Sophie Steinach 
or with other American girls on board, some of whom were 
, lovely. She was, she knew, just a plain Judy from Massachu- 
setts with more knowledge of household duties than - wmrkl,- 
affairs or social life. Some of these English seemed to have 
been everywhere and to know everybody. Lady Anne bad 
been to Paris, Rome, , Berlin, Budapest, Cairo and other 
^ places of wliich Judy had only read in books and visited in 
imagination. Elizabeth Bratniey had been to India with her 
father and mother and had been entertained by Indian princes, 
although now she was a manicurist and lived in a 
'They talked about all these places and peoples in a casual way 
'as though they were just round the corner, wliile. she' sat 
listening like a schoolgirl, although she was twenty-eight and 
getting old. ■' 

' ' Why did' they want her company ? she wondered. - 'It was - 
really their kindness^ or. -perhaps’ there was something in her' 
' ^tnerican way of speech which amused them. Robert Bmmley, 
|the' .painter, .had suggested vhat one 'evening ^ when she yrm' 
-'sdancing with him. ' \ ; 

;T:I find American girls stimulating/' he said, suppose 
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it^s because they haven’t that carefeEy^ trained self-suppression 
which ’makes so many English girls, completely idiotic. T.heir 
only adjective is ‘^pricelessh Their highest praise is ®How 
amusing!’ They giggle instead ■ of laughing. I find some of 
them very trying, though I have a kind heart/’ 

^h\ren’t you too .critical of your 'own folk ?” asked Judy. 
‘'^'Does that go with a kind heart ?” 

''"There now 1” he said. "You take my serve with a sharp 
return over the net. An English girl would have giggled and 
fumbled the ball. You challenge the kindness of my heart 
and instantly raise an interesting argument full of psychological 
interest, with a delightful opportunity for self-analysis. The 
fact is. Miss Judy. Barton, I, am an embittered man. So far 
from having any kindness in my heart, it is soaked in gall and 
wormwobd. I tell you so because I think you have already 
iP&cbybredS'm :y0ur;,'&an:k\;':hnd.:"'seafc^^ 

"What has soured you ?” asked Judy, laughing over his 
shoulder. 

"I’m a portrait-painter,” he said. "I ought to have been 
a piano-tuner. As a painter Fm perfectly foul, but I have an 
ear for music. Don’t tell anyone, will you ?” 

"I should like to see some of your work,” said Judy. 
"Any chance some day ?” 

"Why not ?” answered Robert Bramley. "Let’s make a.a 
assignation. My sister Betty is out from half past nine till 
six, polishing the finger-nails of degenerate youth. I brew 
a poisonous cup of tea each afternoon at four o’clock. I shall 
open the door if you give the secret password, which is 
known only to my dearest friends.” 

"I’ll remember it if you tell me,” said Judy. 

Robert Bramley told her the password admitting her to 
■/secret rites. - ■ . / : 

"ylfj est celare artem. That means an ass eats celery and 
-’has no 'use for art, unless he’s a greater ^ ass than he looks.; 
Are ' you good - with ancient tongues ?” ■ ; ■ ^ 
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.He stared at her with apparent' apprehen.sion. 

the meaning of that, sinister' question 

Judy revea,ied one of her own secrets. 

'Tve been trying to paint pictures for quite a time, r",oi 
a female painter 

''Good God exclaimed Robert Bramley. "And I thoiiglit 
I w^as dancing with a simple maid of Massachusetts. Now I 
find she’s a sister in sin !” 

Judy ventured to ask a personal question. 

"Are you a typical Englishman hj any chance ? If so^ 
IVe been misinformed,” 

Robert endeavoured to enlighten her. 

"My dear daughter of the Pilgrim Fathers, let me give 
you a little information on your approach to England. There’s 
no such thing as a typical Englishman. We’re a nation of 
eccentrics. That’s why we’re never understood by foreigners. 
They think we live by tradition and have an established code 
of manners and morals, turned out in the same mould. That’s 
the complete opposite of the real truth. It’s true we make 
faces which look very much alike in their dull absurdity. In 
our minds we’re all diflerent. That’s because we live in 
solitude with ourselves. The Englishman is a lone dog. He 
doesn’t hunt in packs. He slinks into his hovel, or semh 
detached villa, or his ancestral mansion, and devises childish 
hobbies for himself which he keeps secret from public 
knowledge and his next-door neighbour. He works out his 
own philosophy of life and establishes his own relations with 
his own God., That’s why we have so many fancy religions. 
That’s why we surprise our, friends and enemies. We throw up 
■ odd forms of genius and idiosyncrasies. We regard , our 
hobbies as more important than our work or fortunes. Wars, 

^ Evolutions, financial crises ate to us only foolish, interruptions* 
'of our, ball games, our^ gardening,, or our collections of ram 
'•stamps, old prints, match-boxes, butterflies ' and moths, or 
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^ antique fiimitiife. That keeps' us' sane iii our .whiiiislcai, way ' k' , 
wlien the world goes mad and bad. They think us hypocritical ' . ' 

'or treacherous because weh*e so wise in out folly. We com- ' 
promise in all serious affairs of life because they seem so trivial 
compared with that secret life of ours inside ourselves. Par-' . ■ 
don me for this monologue, woman. Fm revealing to you ' ■ 
much that is hidden from the ordinary mind.*’ ' ' / , 

^Thanks/’ said Judy. ^'May I pass it on to John? It 
might put him wise in his approaching study of English life.” 

He felt her body quiver with a hidden mirth as he piloted 
her over the dancing-floor of the Queen Mary. 

Robert Bramley answered her as though interested by this 
suggestion regarding her brother. 

'It might be useful to an American reporter,” he said. 

'®Any commission or exclusive information about the latest 
society scandals — all Betty’s loose young women who come 
round to our slum for alcohol and dope ?” 

Judy turned down that offer. 

afraid John is too serious for that,” she told him, 

'Tie’s more interested in England’s foreign policy and social , 
^''f'pbhdiribhs.^ 

"Good !” said Bramley, not to be put off by that objection. 

"I can be of use to him. I have a friend who is the secretary 
Secretary, .'"rif; State,/' 'Her 

carbon copies of Anthony Eden’s despatches and decode secret 
cables from, our embassies abroad. Strictly on business terms, 

,of course. What about a hundred dollars for a secret treaty?” ■. • 

Judy saw the nonsense in his eyes. ' 

"Wouldn’t you get into trouble if you talked like that in 
Italy or ^ Germany?” she asked, ''They might take 37011, ,, 
.seriously, maybe.” ■ \ 

He admitted..,, that there., was something,, after all, in 

■ an ‘Englishman, however humble or embittered. In-spite of / V'., 
many lost liberties, he could still talk nonsense without . 

‘ ■ ■ danger of being swiped over the head in a concentration^ camjp; ^ , ' ■ 

"We Americans have the same privilege,” Judy, remiiided ■ ‘ . - ' 
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hiiTio '"'Yes, sit ! WeYe a -democratic people aod jcalotis of; 
oui liberties as kid daTO in 'the -American. Coiistitotion/b 
"''You surprise me T"’ exclaimed Bramlec, twitcbing bis 
dark eyebrows. 'Td no idea that liberty existed in the United 
States^ Yviiat about your Ku Klux Kkn ? What about your 
Tamiriariy Hall ? What about all your mora!, racial and social 
taboos (■? 

Judy gave him a tap on the shoulder as they danced. 
"‘"Now,” she warned him, "MonY you try to make me mad 
by running down the American Constitution. One of my 
forefathers helped to make it/^ 

*'TIe must have been shortsighted/^ suggested Bramley, 
poor old fellow probably lost Bis hom-rim.rncd glasses >■ 
■when janding from the Mayflomr,'^^ 

Joim would have resented this. John wBiild have taken 
it for 'an insult. But Judy laughed, knowing that he was just 
trjdng to make her mad with him. 

"'"You English are very well pleased with yourselves,?: 
arenk yoii?’^ she asked, with an air of innocence. '’"'Thatk?'; 
fine for you.’’ , . 

' '“'My dear Miss Barton/’ he answered, with apparent?^ 
sincerky, though she was never certain of that, ‘'it’s only ac 
pose of ours, this bluff of self-satisfaction. We know that we’re| 
drifting behind on this evolutionary tide. We keep on singing 
‘'Britannia, Rule the Waves’, although we know’^ that our fleet is 
rotten and all our best officers have been axed out of the 
Service, We sing %and of Hope and Glory’ at the Aldershot 
Tattoo — one of our religious rites — turning our backs oti; the, 
depressed areas, which are neither hopeful not glorious. We! 
know' that Germany is arming feverishly in double shifts with 
, v-ety aggressive' intentions while 'our little army of amateurs 
^ kepp on watching football matches; and walking out with their 
, young, women as though 'peace would be perpetual/ Inside 
-durseives wcTe quaking' with, terror, but we keep on smiling - 
and making the right faces. Don’t' tell your brother, , He might' 
sendit toMs pap.er. ' All tHs is in 'strict 'confidence.’’ 
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Was lie seiious ? Judy wasn’t sure, ' He spoke always in 
that 'Same fantastic \¥ay with a gleam. of humour iti his dark 
eyes. She found him very odd and-amusing, 'and was surprised 
again that he should like to talk to her, so much when there 
were pretty girls within reach and many more attractive people 
than herself in the Mary's lounge chairs. 

One of them surely was Peter Langdon, the novelist, who 
had become very friendly with John, in spite of his shyness, 
which was almost painful He lived in London and had a son 
at Oxford. He had been an ardent supporter of the League of 
Nations, and stricken by the blow which had befallen it, 
owing to the failure of sanctions against Italy, He hated the 
idea of another war with passionate intensity, partly because, ’ 
he confessed, he didn’t want Ins son to get mangled, or 
blinded, or choked > by poison gas. .He "'agreed 'with John 
that European democracies ought to stand together in detence 
of liberty against the menace of the new dictatorships, but, like 
most Englishmen, it seemed, hesitated to call their blufi lest it 
should lead to the war he wanted to avoid. 

'It makes me laugh !” said John in the privacy of his state- 
room wiien Judy sat on the, side of his bed while waiting for 
the bugler to summon them to dinner. "These English are all 
trying to dodge realities as far as I can make out. Not one of 
thein I’ve talked to will admit that a European war is imminent. 
They all think the black clouds will pass away by some magic 
incantations addressed to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. 
And some of them— Langdon, for instance— rWeal anlilasory 
hope that the United States will help to pull the English 
chestnuts out of the fire. They can’t believe that wc shall 
stand by strictly neutral, and that while Mr. Roosevelt rebukes 
the dictators he is kept busy signing new neutrality laws to 
prevent any interference with European quarrels.” 

Judy listened to this speech doubtfully. 

"Yes, but, John, you don’t agree with that, doyou?. Isn’t 
' it very’ selfish of us to insist on isolation, even if the,rest of the 
world' goes up in smoke and flames ?” 
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; John hedged somewhat. He. had never been enthusiastic 
about American isolation. ■ ' , 

“I didn’t say 1 agreed, Judy, but I’m a reporter of facts. 
Facts are stubborn things, as the poet sayeth, though I can’t 
remember for the moment which poet. Was it Shakespeare or 
Martin Tupper ?” 

“John,” said Judy presently, with some emotion, “I’m 
sorry this is our last evening in the Queen Mary. We’ve met 
such pleasant people. They’ve all been so terribly kind to us. 
And it has all passed so quickly, hke a pleasant dream.” 

Jolin was using a shoe-horn to put on his evening shoes. 
He looked up quizzically. 

“Why not put it the other way round ?” he asked. “Flaven’t, 
we been terribly kind to them ? Why this inferiority complex ? 
I think of ail the .information I’ve given toenquiringEnglishmen 
about economic cond.itions in- the United States !” 

Judy would not be robbed of her sentiment. 

“We’ve had a great time,” - she said. “I shall always 
remember, it. We’ve made many nice friends, but maybe we 
shan’t see them again. I’ve always heard that ships’ friendships 
end at the docks.” ' ■ , , , ' 

John put on what he called a white “vest”, which Englisi^ 
men cal I a waistcoat. He looked at her through the mirror over 
his wash-basin. 

_ “You’re the most popular lady on this ship,” he told her 
with some pride in the fact. , “England is going to fall in love 
with you, lady !” 

.Judy said she was going to fall in'loye with England. 

“I had no idea you were so alluring to your fellow travel- 
, iks in this vale of tears,” continued John. “Every time I 
pass you on the decks or in the lounges I find, you heavily, 
..engaged with some admirer, male or female. That humorist 
Bramley goes to fantastic lengths to- get a laugh out of you.” 

! Judy blushed a little at these observations. 

,r ; “They want to be kind,” she said.. ,, , 

, John didn’t think, that they .went out of their way to be. 
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kind. '^'Lady Anne is as hard as tempered'':steel. 
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' 'was meant to kill. It was when I said that Nelsoa^s watcht?t?'ord " 
ought to be rewritten : "England expects every other man to 

Judy thought that that was not quite polite, anyhow. 

“It was a come-back/’ said John. "It was when she said 
that American idealism stopped short at co-operation for . | 

world peace. She accused us of adopting a moral attitude 
towards Europe unjustified by the kidnapping of babies and, 

the "exploits of gunmen.” ■ i" 

“You two !” exclaimed Judy. “You can’t sit down at 
table for five minutes without getting into an argument/’ 

John laughed at this accusation. 

""That flower of English beauty amuses me a good deal,” , , 
he said. ""She stands for caste in a world which has no place 
for it. She’s a Lady Disdain in a time when democracy has 
broken through the gates of rank and privilege. She adopts 
the attitude of Marie Antoinette a hundred and fifty years after 
the French Revolution. She’s^a lovely anachronism.” 

""I wish you liked her/’ said Judy, rising from his bed and 
shaking the fold of her frock. ""She wants us to call on her in 
London.” 

""That’s perfectly all right with me,” said John. ""She’s 
nice to look at. I don’t mind seeing her now and then. But I 
. expect we 

"Patience’ and other old English airs 

The bugler played ""The Roast Beef of Old England” down 
B deck and John laughed again. 

""Come on, Judy, I shall never hear that tune without 
getting hungry.” ' ‘ 

■ ‘ He avoided a quarrel' with Lady Anne, who^ was' quite’/ ; 

VrhjmrA Mill 


reading up. But once, in a low voice, she made an astoriishiog 

.• ■ ' , - '■ ■ ‘ 
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. ' “I 'wondet if Edward wiU; ever get crowned 
■'Why not he asked. '""Any hitch 
''I am getting a bit nervous/" she told him. ''Dreadful 
prenlonitions.” 

' “I guess he'll make a very popular king/" said John. ''In 
the United States we like his democratic viewpoint/' 

She looked at him for a moment as though wondering 
what he meant by that^ and then changed the conversation 
abruptly, as she often did. 

' , ''Isn't it a bore having to pack up ? David, I want you to 
■ take some of my books ; I shan't be able to squeeze them into 
, my bags without bursting them." 

David suggested liiaf she •might throw them overboard or 
' give tiiern to the steward. They were mostly thrillers of no 
permanent value. 

On board the Queen Mary there was that usual restlessness 
of passengers on the last night of the trip. Newly made 
friends exchanged cards and compliments. Inexperienced 
, travellers consulted each other on the subject of tips to ste wards 
and deck-hands. 

“Why can't people sit still and keep quiet?" asked the 
handsome Englishman with the monocle whom John had 
observed on tlie first day out, 

■ ' He was playing a game of chess in the coffee-room with 
the American military attache, with whom John had made 
himself acquainted and from whom he had learnt the name of 
. the distinguished-looking man. He was the Earl of IMiuistead, 
formeiiy captain in the Royal Dragoons. 

Judy came' to bed late' that, night, having had farewell 
talks with English and Americans all round the ship. 

' ■ “Hullo, Judy l"^said John, doing some preliminary packing 
in his shirt-sleeves. thought"! should have to send out a 
search-party." ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

' Judy had shining eyes. , , 

: “John! To-morrow we. Jand in England . Aredt you' 

,’e;Kcited?" ' 
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He was faintly excited at this thought. It would be a 
great experience, he expected. He wouldn’t begin to^ write 
about it too soon. He would have to get a few blue prints of 
die social and political lay-out. , England ! Well, he had 
read a lot about it. In a way, to a Massachusetts man, it was 
like going to the old folk at home, going back to the beginning 
of histor? wliich Americans of the old stock shared, going 
back in time to an older civilization from which his own fore- 
fathers had come. Somewhere in Devonshire^ lay their 
bones. Somewhere in England, maybe, their spirit lingered. 
England, after all, was part of his own heritage. Yes, he felt 
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So this was England I On the journey from Southampton ' 
John Barton, who was to report English history clay by day^, 
made a few mental notes of first impressions. They were not 
unfavourable, but it was all very miniature, and rather absurdly 
like old pictures and prints and coloured illustrations in old 
books on his ’father's shelves. The engine of the train which ' 
took them to I.ondon had made him smile, looking so small 
compared with the big American engines, but the Pullman car . 
w^as luxurious, even judged by the standard of American long- 
, distance drawing-room cars, and the train travelled very 
smoothly, he noticed. Through its windows he had a look 
at the English scene, all very neat and park-like, with hedges 
round the fields and gardens to every house. There was no 
untidiness or undeveloped look. As the train went on its 
way his eyes rested on old farmhouses and cottages with 
thatched roofs and timbered walls. Villages with small houses 
clustered round a church with spires or scjuat towers. He 
could see old mansions here and there wdth walled gardeiis 
and cut hedges. , There were flowers everywhere in the 
neighbourhood of these habitations, and the trees and grass 
were very fresh and green. 

“^T'd like to do some walking in this countryside,” thought 
John. ^ Judy and I must walk' about a bit and stay at oM inns ' 
and:get in touch with these country folk.” , ' j ; ; 

' ' In the Pullman ear 'were some''6f the passengers from the 
; Ma?y^,mo^tlf English. '• They, had all bought copies' of ’ 

' that: day's’ Times and Epening 'Standard^ and had not been- 
i,- \ ■ 
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conversational with John and Judy, who had a little table to 
themselves. , ' . , _ ; 

“It’s going to be wonderful,” Judy had remarked with a V 
mystical light in her eyes. “We must visit all the places of 
historic intkest before you settle down to work.” 

She had a long list of them. The Tower of London, 

St. James’s Palace, the National Gallery, Westminster Abbey, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Cheshire Cheese, Carlyle’s house in 
;||peisCa,ithe::Wallace' Collection.’ ... , ^ 

John grinned at her good-humouredly 

“Now, see,” he said firmly. “I haven’t come here as an . 
American tourist. You can cut out all that as far as I’m 
concerned. I’m here as a reporter of social conditions and 
political affairs. Don’t you drag me off to see mummies at 
the British Museum or waxworks at Madame Tussaud’s. 

I’m going to be an observer of the human puppet-show in this 
quaint little island.” 

Judy put her hand on his for a moment and spoke 
emotionally. 

“Look at that old church nestling among the trees. I dare 
say, it’s Norman or Early English. People were saying their 
prayers under its old roof in times of revolution and plague 
and foreign wars hundreds of years before America was 
iifiispvered.”;v'; v ■•ii:. ':: ' - ^ 

John preserved his national poise. 

“Well, I’m not going to get fussed about it. American 
civilization needn’t cringe before old timbers and ancient tomb- 
stones. We’ve taught these people something, haven’t we ? ' 

They haven’t caught up with us even yet in plumbing and : 
central hearing. They’re still hanging on to ancient traditions , 
ofmediaevalism, which hold them back from modern progress. , : 
Those cottages over there look very picturesque, but I dare 
say they’re quite insanitary and unfit for human habitation.” 

“Don’t spoil the picture!” cried Judy. “Shakespeare’s : , 
songs are singing in my head : , ■ , . , : ' 

“ ‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.’ ” 
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jolui' slept presently after^ eating ’ati English, tea with toast ; 
and buttered tea-cakes^ and she felt disappointed that be should 
sleep on his first journey to, London instead of looking at 
E.ngland all the w-ay and drinking in its beauty. P,i:csefitly her 
own eyes closed^ but she was, not sleeping. She v/as thinking 
of something that had happened to her last night. Slie had.n'’t 
told John. She wasn^t going to tell him, because he w^oiild 
only make fun of it, and, of course, there was notliing in it 
really. 

Robin. .Btamley Had met her:-o.n B deck as. she..\¥as hurryingc 

to John^s stateroom, where she had left him wrestling with 
his packing wiiile she said good-bye to different fricficls. 

«IYe been searching the ship for you,” he told h.ct. 

She had been in other people’s staterooms and then in a 
corner of the smoking-lounge with, two American ladies from 
Boston. He couldn’t have looked very far, or tiioroughly. , 
She had wondered where he had gone to and felt sorry not to 
say good night to him. 

was round about,” she told him. “Do you veant me for t 
anything special ?” 

“To-morrow,” he said, with an air of mock tragedy, “w^e 
shall be lost to each other in London crowds. \!v'hllc yourl 
steamer trunks are being examined by the customs, Betty and- 
I will be whirled in a fast-ticking taxi towards biir t..ondonjt 
slum. I want to make sure that I shall see you again some day,” : 

“Oh, nice said Judy ; . “what shall we do about if; 

She had answered lightly, but w^as really touched by his 
.wish to see her again, if he really me, ant it.. and wasnT just 
kidding. He must know a lot of people in London. It seemed 
unlikely to her that he should want to resume friendly^ relations 
, with women like herself who had Just happened to sit at his 
tgble oo^an ocean trip and played a few deck games with him. 

■ ; “What Fm going to do-about it,.” he said, “is to hand you 
_ this little, card upon which ps ihs'cribed iny name and address. 

' It’s known to all the taxi-drivers in London because it’s at the 
■end of a mews in which' they live' with their kquailitig htits. 
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I shall be dejected if you don’t call round some day. Betty 
and I live in squalor, but tve’ve high thoughts and noble 
ideals.” 

She thanked him for the address but refused the suggestion 
that they should take a turn on the upper deck. 

“I must look after John,” she told him. “He gets tangled 
up with his shirts and socks.” 

She held out her hand to him and said : “Thanks a 
thousand times for looking after a plain Judy.” 

He held her hand for a moment longer than was usual. 

“I like plain Judys,” he said. “They’re so rare nowadays, 
and so refreshing. Well, good night, and good luck.” 

For a moment their eyes had met, and she saw in his a kind 
of whimsical comradeship. That is how, it seemed to her. It 
was not sentimental, but comradely. He was not in the least 
sentimental, or anything of that kind. One day she would 
take her courage in both hands and find him out in his “slum”, 
as he called it. It would be very nice to meet him again. So 
she thought in the train on the way to London. 

“What are you smiling at ?” asked John, waking from his 
slumber and watching her face. 

“Secret thoughts,” said Judy. “Not worth uttering 
aloud. I tliink we must be getting near London. Look at ail 
the rows of little houses.” 

“Dolls’ houses !” said John. “Why don’t they save space 
by building them higher ? A few skyscrapers here and there 
would brighten up the skyline. One family to one house, and 
each family refusing to know its neighbours because of social 
distinctions and caste differences; isn’t that how it goes 
according to Arnold Bennett and Priestley, and other English 
authors ?” 

The train pulled into London. There was the usual 
scrimmage at journey’s end, and John, looking very American 
with his low-crowned hat and square shoulderSi stood gazing 
about him with smiling eyes. So this was his pitch 1 London 1 
He didn’t know a darned thing about it. He would have to 
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'make ’many contacts befofe he could type off bis first imp, res- , 
sions« ' • 

. A gii'Fs voice spoke to, him and brought him back to the 
immediate situation. 

^‘^Well^ good-bye ! Mind you. report us favourably ! We 
mean well/’ 

It was Lady Anne Ede, 

He raised his hat and shook hands with her. 

*'Good-bye, Lady Anne. I guess we shan’t play any more 
games of deck tennis. But it’s a great memory.” 

She flashed a smile at hini at this reminder of her defeat 
"and then rushed towards a tall, broad-shouldered man with a ' 
cry of 'IdullO;, Father !” 

*1’11 never see that girl again/’ thought John^ and be felt 
sorry about it for a moment. She was certainly a beauty. He . 
couldn’t deny that. She had a fine style down to her finger-tips. 
He had noticed her hands, beautifully shaped, and tliere was 
something about her poise and movement which seemed to 
belong to her caste. There was something vital about her,, 
and she,, had a frankness that was startling and aixiiising ,nc)iy 
and then, although most of her ideas were wrong, A reaCtk^ift^' 
ary young woman, with leanings towards Fascism and a 
tempt for democracy. She had asked Judy to go and see heft' ■, 
but that was probably a polite insincerity. 

you think we shaE ever see that girl again ?” he asked 
Judy, as they stood in front of a counter where customs 
officials' were e:samining heavy luggage. 

■ J,udy was unable to answer the question,- being thrust on 
one side by a heavy man who was excited about his trunks., ' 

■ In the taxi-cab on^the way to a hotel in the Buckingham 
Palace’ Road John lit a Camel cigarette and looked out at 
_ London. 

' ^'That must be Buckingham Palace,” he said presently. "Tt „ 
. looks uncannilylike the pictures on the postal cards. See those ' 
sentries matching up -and down ? They’re like the soldiers" I 
■ used to play with , as a boy, when I had the mumps one time. 1 
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; '-woBdct.how long it will be before ’they’re throwing, hand- - 
grenades at Germans/’ ' 

^^Oh, John!” said 'Judy, ' '*^Don’t .say such gruesome 

John’s imagination was working at 'a great rate. He ' 
wxm.derecl something else. 

"^'Do you think there will be an American Queen in that box 
of bricks one day ? It’s an amusing thought, isn’t it ? All the 
ladies of Long Island would come rushing over to be pre» 

sented at Court.” 

"The English on the ^men Mary were worried about it,” 

j|||||p::|u^ 

Jolin fumbled in his pocket as the car slowed down outside 

""I’ll have to get the hang of this English money,” he said. - 
""What’s the difference between half a crown and a florin ? 
Well, I guess we’ve arrived.” 

Two more Americans had arrived in London, which went 
on with its own life regardless of them. 
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Franklin Speed, chief of the London office of the Nm York 
Observer in Fleet Street, received John Jennings Barton, 
with kindness and consideration. He was a New Englander , 
with a nanny-goat- beard, more neatly trimmed than that of 
Uncle Sam in the cartoons, and with a dry manner wffiich ' 
was softened by an old-fashioned courtesy. 

' Barton, Fm glad to see you on this side/^ he said, 

rising from his chair in a room which overlooked the highway 
of London^s newspaper world, called by one of its writers 
^The Street of Adventure’’. *%Ir, Lansing has written me . 
about -you, and there’s no need for me to tell you that Fm 
familiar with your wotk, Mrs. Speed and I have always read- 
it with pleasure, and it has helped us keep in touch with the 
mind and manners of the United States from this land of exile. ' 
You’ll forgive me if I 'say that sometimes we’ve l')cen a bit 
dejected by your interpretation of the American mind, to say 
nothing of its manners. Take a seat. Make yourself at home, 

I hope you had a good trip in the^sieen MarjY 

‘'.^Excellent, ” said John. ‘T and Judy— that’s my sister — 
put in a good time. Now Fm keen to start w-ork.” 

\Mr. Franklin Speed smiled at this enthusiasm for work. 

"'No need for hurry,” he answered. "'There’ll be lots to do 
later on when you’ve found your feet a bit. Take a look 
round. Mrs. Speed and ’ I look forward to you and :Mis,s • 
Barton .dining with us 'if you’ll give us that pleasure^ one 
evening.”- - ' ■ . ' , ^ ' ' 

’ John accepted the invitation gladly, He understood that 
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Mn' Franklin Speed inhabited an old house in Chelsea^ which 
surprised him somewhat^ as from certain English novels he 
had read Chelsea, London, was 'the haunt of disreputable 
artists and red-headed ladies addicted to dope. He could not' 
imagine this dry old New Englander being 'located in such a 
quarter. 

want you to put me wise about things in England, 
Mr. Speed/" he suggested later in the' conversation. 
arrive with the innocence of the new-born babe, apart from 
following the news as it reaches New York. Looking at it 
from that angle I should say England is in pretty poor shape 
and suffering from a bad attack of the jitters owing to the 
menace of the dictatorships and a fumbling foreign policy.®^ 

Mr, Franklin’s thin lips twisted to a dry smile. 

’^Tve been here too long to dogmatize,” he answered. 

thought I knew something about England when I had been 
here eight months. Now that Fve been here eight years Fm 
beginning to have doubts.” 

John laughed at this scepticism, 

^Hliat’s a depressing thought for a newcomer,” he said. 
^L\ren’t there any well-defined trends ?” 

'"No, sir 1” said Mr. Franklin Speed. "The English mmd, 
as far as I know it, doesn’t move along defined tracks. It’s 
hard to analyse English public opinion at any given moment. 
It’s always reshaping itself according to events and pressures.” 

"What about tradition?” asked John. "Aren’t these folk 
rooted in old traditions — as it was in the beginning, now, and 
- ever shall be ?” , '■ 

Mr. Franklin Speed smiled dryly. 

"I wouldn’t deny the strength of tradition in this country,” 
he agreed. "It’s very strong, certainly. It has great reserves 
of strength which can be called up in times of crisis. But these 
'.people, as far as I know them, don’t formulate any rigid policy- 
or foiloYv the lines of logic. They deal with events day by day. 
They adapt themselves unconsciously, and without intellectual 
effort or awareness, to the situation confronting them.” 
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“They seem to have; adapted themselves very successfelh 

to loss of face lately, suggested John. 

“How so?” asked Mr. Speed. 

Jolm had a few things to say about the climb-down tc 
Mussolmi in the Abyssinian War and the betrayal of Haile 
Selassie to Italian bandits. He also SL.ggcstcd that the British 
Government was in a state of jitters over Hitler’s Germanv 
and was now capitulating to the dictatorships in Central 
Europe. Hadat they let dowm the League pretty badly, and 
all h^es of collective security against aggressor nations ? 

That s how we read it in the United States,” he remarked, 
slowty^^^^ Speed took the band off a new cigar and lit it 

“That, I should say,” he answered, “is the general interpre- 
tation sent over the wires by American correspondents in 
London, lour predecessor took that line very strongly of 
course, and I don t say it runs counter to my ow'n polftical 

simplification The American mind sees things clear-cut, in 
b acks and whites. Over here in Europe everything is a little 
blurred and there are many different shades of grev- You’ll 
be making a mistake, I think, if you take the viewlhat Rnc^land 

foi?'' Y® m to the ordinary 

fbi'r not worrying except 

about the Test Match with Australia. Some of the intel- 
lectuals are anxious, that’s true. .Some of them are getting 
nervy, maybe. Well, it’s not natural to be without a sense of 
vSeanr^ a thin crust over a smoking 

IstablkhedT^mTS^^^ England believed that peace wa^ 
established in 1918. It was over-optimistic. She led the wav' 

SrWlHb?^°^' P^^ytog for time. I .bear from 

ino- a Drop-rarn^J*?^ * EEtish Government is eiaborat- 
iie the TorTd f toarmament on a big scale which will 
take the world by ^surprise. There are going to be other 
surprises later on. You^re.-in tiixie for tiieni • 

. “What about WaiHP Simpson?” ask?d j'oLn. “It’s the one 
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, ^ topic of tiie.New" York gossipmongers.; It's on the ftotit page " ; . ^ „ ' ’ 

' 'in all our newspapers.” ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Franklin Speed blinked behind Hs ‘ gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

' .'''S'::; ^"Mrs. Speed and I/’ lie said, ^'don’t discuss that subject 
with English friends. It^^s best not. The English Press keeps 

; , ^'^That seems to me wrong,” said John. ‘"You can't censor 

facts ; they have a habit of breaking through.” | 

Mr, Speed puffed out a long wreath of cigar smoke. 

^ ‘I'm waiting till they break,” he said. “Now how about 

next Thursday evening for that little dinner ? Mrs. Speed 

generally insists on a black tie. Will you convey our best 

regards to Miss Barton, whom we look forward very much to 
’ .knowing?” 

He reiterated his advice that John should take a look 

liili 
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round and make some contacts in London before committing 


himself to his first despatch. 

“You'll find London ■will grow on you,” he said. “It will 
be a wrench when I come to leave it. But there's another 
England outside London — in Canterbury and the cathedral 
towns, and the industrial cities, and the depressed areas, and 
the small villages away from the by-pass roads, which are doing 
much to spoil England's ancient peace and beauty. You'll 
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u jT ^ contemporary of his at I-hmr 

Sri- I?? S" ■" '^"S'f”'' “d tlK-rcSe SS 

there fi ,*>’h,-“T »ho lad b?c 

riSf. Ti i'' e*' I’e't'-'tsharo, the brothft c 

aecp m a leather arm-chair, readme pa''>'e y^o of a nA.ii 

Sen'S *= 'W« Si itbiXs 

Batinf wT ’” ““ “if it isn't Jobnm 

^iton Well, now, if it isn’t my old coileo-e chum ' am 
comrade of my innocent youth,” ^ 

John stepped back from him to get a miod viewnoint an/ 
laughed again with great enjoyment ^ 

aU 1“ have done their worst for voii 

old son I" he Srid. “Yoo loot like the picture ot el “ncS 

TO ’■*““-''”8 ten-dollats tailor. Why do 

hear Johnny, he exclaimed, “for the love of Mihe 
g further than the:;\y^ito^ But Fil admit that 
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Fm a bit formal to-day, having to 'attend a luncheon in the 
interests of diplomacy.” . , 

you aren't,” said John firmly. ■ ""'If I know anything 
about it you're .Imicliiog with me and Judy. I have a thousand 
messages for you from Diana and your honoured parents.” 

‘’'Now isn't that too bad !” exclaimed young Feversham. 
'Td be tickled, to death to lunch with you and Judy. Why, 

I haven't seen Judy for two years, which seemlike two thousand. 
But the American Diplomatic Service is very austere in its 
demands upon its junior members. If I don't attend the 
lunch to-day there may be a crisis to-morrow between England' ■ 
and the United States. Believe me !” 

' "Be your age, kid,” said John. ' "^Judy is lunching ^ at' 
Hartods and Fve promised to bring you along, dead or alive. 

I don^t suppose England wants to pay the war debt in the next 
twenty-four hours. Take a chance on it.” 

Bryan Feversham wrestled with thought for a moment. 

"Now, there's some truth in that,” he admitted. "But I'll 
have to do some telephoning.” 

John noticed that the telephone number of the European 
crisis was on the Mayfair exchange and that Feversham spoke 
in a voice suitable for a lady friend. 

"I say, I'm awfully sorry, but will you excuse me from 
coming to that charming lunch to-day ? The fact is I'm up to 
the neck in world affairs. So sorry 1 A thousand apologies. 
You'll forgive me, won't you ?” 

John listened to this performance with amusement and 
aclmiration. 

"You certainly have learnt the English accent,” he said* 
"I'll have to take lessons.” 

Feversham dropped his English accent as easily as he had 
put'itqn. ' , ; 

"If it isn't bully to see you again ! How’s everybody in 
Massachusetts ? Tell me about, the girls I used to love., 
How's linoleum ? Have you met any of the bunch from 
, Harvard lately ? What do you know ?” ^ ■ 
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Aftex some ptelimmai:y convetsatioo' on tliese topics, of 
hotrie interest young Feversham had a sudden inspiration not 
unimportant to the career of an Ameticaa newspaper man. 

"I’d better introduce ' you to the Okl Man, Well just 
catch him before he goes to lunch at the French Embassy* 
He/s bad a letter about you from Mr. Lansing. Excuse nie 
one second^ Johnny^ Fli see if he’s free.” 

The American Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
received John cordially and gave him five minutes before 
going out to his car. 

""Mr. Barton/’ he said, rising from his chair in a handsome 
room with big windows overlooking Hyde Park, "T’m glad to 
meet you. Mr. Lansing, for whom I have a high respect, ' 
wrote me about you by' last mail. I’ve read some of your 
writings and like them well. You’ll be welcomed, Fm sure, 
by the American correspondents in London. Needless to say, 
they keep in close touch with us here and give us a fair amount 
of trouble sometimes — which we don’t resent. No, sir I ' It’s 
their job, and we try. to be as helpful as we can with necessary 
discretion. They don’t often let us down.” 

"T should be greatly faYouted by the opportunity^ of 
discussing a few points with you, Mr. Ambassador,” said John 
politely. ^"At the moment I’m taking a look round and 
gathering general information.” 

The American Ambassador,- who was a heavily built man 
with a powerful, clean-shaven face, smiled at him through a' 
pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

""Take your time,” he said. ""One can’t rush things in this 
country. It has a slower tempo than ours. Fm 'getting to 
know.” 

, John put a leading question to draw him out 
, , '"T take it that the international situation, sir, is not on the 
up-grade as far as this country is concerned.” 

. -The American Ambassador' had a film over Ms eyes for, a 
moment. ■ ■ 

,, "Well, that’s a big question, Mr, Barton* It raises many 
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points of interest and controversy. But I -will say that I see 'the 
difficulties of this country with considerabie sympathy. They're 
working for peace and not for war, ' Opinions differ as to the 
methods by which that policy 'may be best pursued. Some 
of our correspondents are highly critical of England's so-called 
surrender to Iviussolini and the Fascist Powers. They work 
themselves up into moral indignation because the British 
Government refuse to take sides in the struggle between 
conflicting ideologies and fail to give a lead to democracies 
against dictatorships. But we have to acknowledge that the 
United States is equally anxious to keep out of any world war^ 
^nd is pursuing a policy of neutrality and isolation," 

John refrained from ent ring into an argument on this 
subject at that moment. In his secret thoughts he disagreed 
with the Ambassador, being convinced that the democracies 
of Europe would have to line up for mutual defence or go 
down before the advance of Fascism in its diiferent manifesta- 
tions. It was a conviction which he shared with intelligent 
friends in Greenwich Village and other places of free speech 
and large discussion. He was not prepared to change his 
views because of this old gentleman with a film over his 
eyes. 

'"Anyhow, it's an interesting world," he remarked cheer- 
fully. "I wouldn't say it's dull." 

Fie heard the Ambassador give a faint sigh. 

"It's a world on the move to new camps," he said gravely. 
"One can't see far into the immediate future. There are many 
dark forces stirring in this time of transition— forces of evil 
against forces of good. You'll see more of the results than I 
shall, being a younger man. Well, Mr, Barton, I wish you all 
success in Fleet Street. It's a great opportunity for a thoughtful 
observer like yourself. History is made rapidly nowadays, and 
you'll be one of its chroniclers. That's a fine vocation. We 
want good interpreters between England and the United 
States." . 

Fie spoke a few words about his admiration for Mr. 
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Laiismg, liiat great old newspaper mao.. Then ,he held outliis' 
hand to John again. >■ 

Barton^ Fll be secing'yon again some time, no doubt/® 

John rejoined his friend FeTersham, who was Vvaitiiig for 
him in the ante-room. 

a nice old boy/’ said Feyersliam, wJth reference to 
the Ambassador, "'^Wbere did you say you were lunching,, 
John? There’s a nice little place in Jermyn Street.” 

But Judy was waiting for them in the restaurant of 
Hatreds, where young Feversham greeted her with enthusi- 
asm. r"? 

“Why, Judy Barton ! You’re looking fine. And it’s two’ ’ 
years since I took you to that show in Boston, with Diana, just ■ ' - 
before I sailed to this country. Flow’s life ? Flow’s 1 ed ’ 
Dickson and all the bunch? Aren’t they marrying in Massa-. 
chiisetts ? What’s WTong with the boys ?” 

“They’re economizing/’ Judy told him. “Most of them j' 
are hanging around and w^aiting for better times. But some of. ' 
them take a chance. Joan Harley has tv7o babies.” 

“You don’t say !” exclaimed young Feversham. “And to ' 
think that I might have been their father if I hadn’t been sent to. 
little old England. Well, well, well 1” 

■ Judy watched him as he looked round the restaurant to see 
if he knew anybody. He did. A pretty English girl sitting V'.,* 
with an elderly lady smiled at him. and waggled two fingers.' 

“That’s Lady Virginia Whittinghamc,” he said. “I dined / 
with her last night at Claridges. A very sophisticated young : ^ 
woman.” 

_■ , Bryan Feversham, thought Judy, had changed a good deal ^ 

He looked different in English clothes. She had known him ' f- 
better when^he and John had been at Harvard together and','"'-' 

_ come home in college suits, which they had flung off for tennis ’ ■ 
shirts and shorts. She ■remembered’ a time when he had been'’,;/t 
sentimental with her. ' He had wanted to kiss her one evening’. ' "/ 
down by his father’s swimming-pool and she had ‘thrust Hihi 
off' with both hands. ’ Then he had been sentimental about J pan, 'V-: 
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who was then Joan Chamberlain and now the mother of two 
babies, He looked elegant, she thought,; almost too elegant to ■ ' , 

' be quite American. , His fiice -was thinnet' and she detected a ' 
note of afiectation in his Yoke and manner. 

not the old Bryan/' she thought. don't think it's 
a,a improT'ement. But I dare say he thinks the same about me. '' 

John was looking round the restaurant of the big stores. 

T,he English people who were lunching there interested him as 
types. They were quite cheerful in a subdued way. There 
would have been more noise in an American restaurant. Some 
of the girls were fairly smart, and showed -good . figures as they 
walked by to find their tables. Once or twice a::manQequin:;:/^^^ 
passed with swaying hips, shov/ing off frocks and disconcerting 
elderly Englishmen. At the table next to him was a fa,mily ' 

. party— a mother and father with' a tall son and two daughters*. ■' ■■ 
The tall son seemed to be in the British Navy. He was talking, 
about the time he was stationed in the Mediterranean. 

""The Italian aircraft/' he said, ""were very active. They 
liked to show themselves off. They can fly all right." 

""Supposing it had come to a scrap ?" asked the father, who 
looked like a stage version of a British admiral with very blue 
eyes and very square chin. 

""Our Air Force is pretty thin," answered his son. ""We 
should have been outclassed in the ak. It wouldn't have been 

One of the girls spoke to him. She had the family face 






It seems rotten if we have to be afraid of Italy— -of all ^ , 

, nations in the world, Dick.' ^ 

The young man glanced at her with a smile. 

""Who said w^e're afraid? But if our parlour Bolshies 
refuse to support the defence forces, we must pay the penalty : 
of weakness." , ■ 

-niH rnn- 
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As a junior diplomat, 'he said, it was his duty to get around a „ i; , 
bit. , He had made some very pleasant friends. He was kept '’v 
busy with cocktail parties, dinners, dances, receptions, King’s > 
Levees, and all the rest of it. Quite amusing ! 

“You’re having a great time,” said Judy. “We can’t;'' 
compete with it in Massachusetts.” 

“One falls for the glamour of it,” admitted young Fever- ' 
sham. “English life’s very colourful and in the diplomatic 
world one meets interesting folk of all nationalities. It’s like 
being one of the actors in an exciting drama.” 

“What’s the next act going to be ?” asked Joliri. 

YVjiing Feversham glanced at him as though wondering 
how much he ought to tell. 

“It’s likely to be full of human interest,” lie answered. 
“There’s a great part for a lady in it. I guess there’ll be some 
melodramatic situations.” 

I“Ie glanced over his shoulder and looked warningly at his 
two ftiends. 

“We’re getting on to dangerous ground,” lie said. “Thin'S^ 
ice, likely to break at any moment.” 

“Tell me,” said John, “where do I go to get a line on the ■ 
English idea of things ? Fd like to get in touch with the Labour ' 
crowd and the intellectuals of the Left. Don’t they do most of : 
the thinking over here?” 

Bryan Feversham was amused by this inquiry. 

“I’ll say they do most of the talking !” he laughed. 
^"^TheyVe a sentimental affection for Moscow and get up in, the 
House of Commons accusing the Government of cowardice - " 
for not declaring war on the dictatorships— leaving out 
, Russia — while refusing to support rearmament. They make 
ine tired.” 

“W^ere do you get intellectual refreshment ?” asked Judy. ' . 

Bryan Feversham saw the laugh in her eyes and answered it. ' 

“Oh, Fm not -one of the highbrows, Judy, believe' 'me, ; ' 
, I. 'distrust ’em. I like _ pleasant people who have civilized',;: 
‘manners , and a touch of -the old tradition. They don’t call k'-- 


themselves intellectn.als, but some of them^ are pretty wise, 111 . 
tell you« Yoiill find tliem in old gardens with a ^goif club io 
the neighbourhood. They’re the -people wdio pull the wires 
and do the big jobs, and don’t say much about it. If I want to 
know what England’s thinking I don’t go to ’the Bloomsbury 
boys. I talk to fellows who help to mn thc'British Empire and 
know Africa and India like their own back garden. Or I talk 
to their women, who combine-, charm with quite enough 
intelligence to get around and keep things sweet. ■ That’s 
‘ England. You can’t beat it.” 

, He spoke for a few moments about some of his English ' 
friends. He had stayed the week-end at Lady Mapledrakes’ in ■ 
'an old Elizabethan mansion with some priceless pictures and, 
tapestries. Young Mapledrakes played a pretty good game of 
polo. Bryan was also friends with the Dickenhams — Lord and 
Lady Dickenham, whose photographs appeared in that week’s 
7''atler, Phyllis, that was Lady Dickenham, w^as only twenty-six 
and looked like Romney’s portrait of Lady liamilton — ^the 
one with the muff. She w''as very lovely, he thought, and 
extremely intelligent. He couldn’t say the same of her husband, 
who was not exactly one of the higher intelligences. 

John listened with good-natured disapproval. 

"'^The Feversliam boy,” he said to Judy, as though his 
friend had departed, “has become a pukka sahib. He talks 
like a scion of the old aristocracy. I observe that he has linked 
- up 'With reaction and social caste,, forgetting that his fore-, 
/fathers travelled steerage to New York Tor the sake of liberty; 
/ apd idealism.” ■ ' 

' Bryan Feversham took his jibe .good-humouredly. 

''/■ “The wmrld,” he said, “is' becoming very ^ dangerous 
, because of all this darned idealism,' I’m harking back to a; 
, .belief ill unexalted commonsense with a decent respect fot: 
class distinctions, just as strong in the United States as they are 
over here, but based on the dollar standard.” 

•' They had a slight argument on ^ this' subject, followed, 
'by 'conversation regarding Diana and -family aflairs, until 


Fev'etsliam looked at his wrist-watch and temmded his friends ■ '! 
that he lia,d duties to perform which, if left iindooe, might be 
very serious to the world situation and his own career. ‘ ■ ‘ 

' Before departing in a hurry of which John was utterly 

sceptical, he announced that he was giving a little party in his " ' 
flat at Knightsbridge on the following Thursday evening and 
would be delighted if John and Judy Avould fovoiit tlic coriv ' 
pany with their distinguished presence. ' ■ 

"^Tlh, nice !” said Judy. ‘^"Wedl be there. Did you say 
Knightsbridge ? Isn’t there a slum in that neighbourhood ?” * ; 

"'It’s close to the Park/’ he told her, “and only a stone’s- , '' 
throv/ from here. It’s one of the smart residential districts.” 

He paid her a parting compliment. 

“You’re looking wonderful ! It’s a treat to see you auain, '' ' 
Judy.” ' : 

They watched him thread his way through the tables of . 
the big restaurant on the top floor of Harrods. He stopped , ■ 
to speak to the girl who had waggled her fingers at him, and 
held her hand for a moment. 

“'A lost soul !” said John. “Gone English and all that f. 
He’ll hate coming back to the United States one day. So,. 
vulgar, aren’t we ? So uncivilised !” ' ' J , 

“Now, John,” said Judy reprovingly, “you’re being unfliix. ; • 
It’s natural to take the colour of one’s surroundings, isn’t it ?” - "/ 
“I’m an American,” said' John. “I hope to remain one. . 

I don’t believe in this caste stuff. All these English titles make, '' 
me tired.' What do they mean, anyhow, in a work! that has no 
use for aristocracy, gone broke, and keeping up a pretence, like' ‘ ; 
the Russian exiles in New York who become shopwalkers and , 
salesmen, but still bow over the hands of Grand Duchesses, ' ' , 
cxploitkig their titles— mostly fake, anyhow — to get cus- " 
tomers for their fashion shops/’ ■ 

Judy put her hand on Ms arm, when' he had paid his bill v'.' 
and. walked with her through the restaurant. ’ ^ v' : 

■ “Let’s take a walk down 'Knightsbridge/’ she suggested. / ; 
'“We 'must learn to find our way about” ' ^ ^ ' ‘A' 


They learnt to find their way about here and thercy though 
there were unknown regions in which mysterious millions' 
lived in the, outer darkness beyond their immediate teach ^or 
knowledge. The names of those places were written on the ^ 
buses which halted at Hyde Park Corner or other stopping- 
places, and some of them had an old-fashioned fragrance 
as though calling to green fields and fairy-haunted woods. 
Plighgate, where, as Judy remembered, Dick Whittington had 
leant against a milestone with his faithful cat ; Finsbury Park, 
Stoke Nev^ington, Hampstead, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, 
Seven Sisters. It was a later discovery that these places were 
not all so alluring as their names suggested, and that tl;ie green 
fields and fairy-haunted Y^oods had been replaced by innumer- 
able streets of mean houses and cheap shops, crowded by a 
harassed community not attractive in the mass and unbeautifuk 
Judy began to know London better , than John, \dio took 
taxis everywhere unless restrained, and stayed some time 
every day at the office. She walked about till her feet ached. 
There was always something to see which thrilled her 
romantic mind. There were the little pageants of London such 
as that outside St. James’s Palace at the Changing of the Guard, 
where she stood amidst a small crowd, in which she recognked 
fellow- Americans, while the band played and two officers of 
the Guards, lookixig very beautiful, paraded up and down, 
chatting to each other under their bearskins. She wondered 
“what they were talking about. For one absurd moment she 


wondered whether they were discussing the likelihood of 
Mrs. Simpsofi marrying King 'Edward. 

One morning she saw. the King himself riding down the 
Mall towards Buckingham Palace with his three brothers and 
a King^s bodyguard of cavalry in silver breastplates — the 
Life Guards^ of course, and just as magnificent as she remem- 
bered them on her first trip to E.ngknd. She knew that it 
must be the King himself because of the cheers by lines of 
English people, mostly women, on the sidewalk. But all she 
saw was a small section of a young-looking face iiidden by an, 
enormous bearskin and a strap under the lip. He raised his 
hand mechanically in salute and rode past at a trot. 

Two women standing near to her exchanged information. 

'‘^The papers say hek going away for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean. That’ll be nice for him/’ 

“Yes, won’t it? And the poor boy needs it, Fm, 
sure. They don’t give him much rest, do they ? I call it 
a shime.” 

“Well, the Royal Family never shirks their duties, do they 
Look at dear Queen Mary. ■ She don’t spare herself, and at her 
age, too I” 

“Did you see the new hat the Duchess of Kent was wearing ■ 
yesterday ? Oh, very posh ! Of course, I only saw the 
photographs in the Daily Mirror/^ 

“’Sweet, I call her. And the Duke looks such a nice boy, 
don’t he?” 

The papers announced that the King was going into the 
distressed areas again, and John approved. 

■ “Edward Eight has the democratic idea,” he said. “He 
won’t allow those fellows in Parliament to forget the unei:i> 
ployed districts, for which they don’t seem to be doing anything 
helpful, as far as I can make out. They hate to be rcmindcci 
That young man — not so young as he looks — has the people 
at the back of him, I should say, because he’s on their side and 
doesn’t seem to care a hoot about all this pageantry and stuff, 
which bores him 'Stiff, I’m told.” ' 
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, ^ 'Jiidy had an artist’s eye and was not .opposed to pageantry 
on principle. . ^ , 

could do with some of it in the United States/’ she 
remarked. ^^Don’t yon think we need' more colour in our 
lives, John? Isn’t it necessary for human' nature ? These 
people seem to get a lot of pleasure out of it. It’s part of the 
. drama of life, otherwise so drab.” 

John didn’t agree. Fie thought the world wmuld be safer 
for democracy if all uniforms were abolished, and if soldiers 
wore nothing but Sam Browni belts and badges with ordinary 

Fie talked like that sometimes, but she noticed he was falling 
under the spell of London and w’-as not insensitive to its his- 
torical appeal. Fie had been very silent and thoughtful in 
Westminster Abbey, and admitted afterwards that it had given 
him a thrill because of all the monuments to famous men, all 
the ghosts who haunted this old shrine. John had read 
history at Flarvard. He was not nearly such a Philistine as 
sometimes he pretended, just to check her American sentiment. 

He had been surprised to find that Chelsea was a respectable 
place, not entirely inhabited by poverty-stricken artists and . 
red-haired ladies addicted to dope. The evening they had 
dined with the Franklin Speeds in Cheyne Row no artists were 
visible on the sidewalks, and they learnt from Mrs. Speed that 
many artists found Chelsea too expensive and had moved 
elsewhere, probably to Maida Vale, where rents were cheaper. 

In any case, she said, there was not much market for ait, as 
most people lived in small flats where it was dangerous to 
drive a nail into any wall. 

Mr. Speed’s company at dinner had been very respectable, 
of course, and Judy was enchanted with his little home in 
Cheyne Row, not far from where Carlyle had lived with his 
adorable Jane. It was pure eighteenth century, with panelled 
walls and a powder closet, just as it had been lived in by little 
ladies in crinolines and gentlemen with .powdered wigs. ' ‘ ' ' 

' Perhaps they had played chamber music in these rooms. Jndy 
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was aware of pleasant wibrations, and if there were any ghosts , 
she thought they were nice ghosts. 

'The first guests. to arriye were an American joiifrialist and 
his wfifcj who complained of English food and English servants, 
and thought England was losing its reputation for honesty 
under the temptation of cheating American visitors. 

Mrs. Speed, who was a bright little New England lady, 
disagreed with this view, English food hadn't poisoned her 
yet, she said. On the whole she thought it better than the 
canned food which provided the United States with much of 
its nourishment in small households. As for English servants, 
she had no complaints after the first hazardous adventures in 
housekeeping. She had two good souls— a man and his wife 
who looked after Franklin and herself with a fidelity wiiich was 
quite touching. 

An English doctor and his wife had come to dinner. The 
doctor had treated Mrs. Speed for bronchitis and had a cheery 
bedside manner and amusing anecdotes about unnamed 
patients, wiio mostly suffered from nervous disorders, he said, : 
' 4ne to the strain of modern life and the inquisition of tax- 
collectors. His wife was one of those chattering wTj.mcn, to 
whom John took an instant dislike because she asked him if 
American film plays were at all like life in the United States. 
If so, she thought, she would rather live in Chelsea. 

The other guests had been an English clergyman and his 
wife, wdio had come to Chelsea from an East End parish. 
John 'had had a great time with the clergyman after some 
sceptisrn of his sincerity due to his voice and accent. All his 
heart, it seemed, was in the East End among the dockers and 
labourers. 

'^Great-hearted fellows he had said. “If once you make 
■ friends with them, they'll do anything for you. They're God’s 
own gentlemen when they keep off the drink, as most of them' 
■'do nowadays. I wouldn’t say as much for all their sons and 
daughters. Some of those little hussies get quite out of hand 
' and have no more morality than stray cats. But what can you 
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expect with all the temptations at every street comer ? The 
picture p lace accounts for much of it— the lure of sex, false 
values, a dream world into which they-, go for escape from 
drabness and drudgery. Fm not blaming' them. Toid sapoir 
f^esi toMf pardomer. I blame the lowered standards of social life 
in all classes and the failure of religion to satisfy the young 
minds of this materialistic civilization,’’ 

, ''Do you find much Communi'-m among them ?” asked 
John. 'Ts England boiling up for a social revolution ?” 

, ' That question had' led to a great argument. The clergyman 
had taken the view" that there was a certain amount of Com- 
munist propaganda going on, appealing especially to the 
younger people w^ho went to night classes and political 

"These young Communists/’- he said, "take themselves 
seriously, but they’re up against instinctive and inherited 
loyalties far stronger still than any new-fangled hsm’. You’ve 
only got to talk to the working folk, or the unemployed, to 
find that out ! When King George drove through our mean 
streets during the Jubilee they all put out their little flags and 
cheered him on his way with wild enthusiasm.” 

"I just can’t understand it,” said John. "What good does 
kingship do to them ? Isn’t the crown just the symbol of 
caste and social distinction ? Why should underfed folk go 
crazy when they see a member of the Royal Family, or the 
King himself, living on the fat of the land, wdth all his 
palaces and castles, and social privileges, paid for by the 

The clergyman answered good-humouredly with a smile on 
■his thin, ascetic face. , 

■""That’s ''the- - American idea ! ' ' But there’s something 

mystical in English kingship — ^very hard to explain. There’s 
all our history in it, all our struggles through plagues and wars, 
and famines, and victories and defeats. It’s a family affair. 
The King, in a way, is the Father of his people. He’s dedi- 
cated to their service. He may be a poor figure, but all the 
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same he^^s the Old Man, the Governor, and his kingjship is 
the symbol of what England means to the people themselves* '' f 
Our young King Edward has only got to lift his little finger 
and lead them anywhere he 'wants to go, even if it^s towards 'f, 

perilous adventure. But then he has personality as well. Ele's ; 

the prince in their fairytale. They like his spirit and his 
sportsmanship/’ 

^'What do they think of Mrs. Simpson asked John. 

"^"Who’s that ?” asked the clergyman, looking puzzled. 

""John !” said Judy hurriedly, ""Aren’t you getting a little 
irrelevant?” 

John had dropped a heavy brick and felt rather bad about 
it afterwards. 

""It just slipped out !” he explained to Judy when they 
walked back on a summer night. ""Franklin Speed gave me 
a look which made my coffee taste bitter.” 

I"Ie laughed uneasily at the reminiscence. 

""That clergyman,” he said, ""impressed me a good deal 
When once I got over his accent I saw a human soul looking ' , ■ 
through his eyes. I should say he’s as near sainthood as any . 
man can get in this wicked world. He was hit six times in the . 
World War helping the wounded and carrying hot cocoa to 
water-logged trenches under shellfire. So Mr. Speed told me 
on the quiet, I take my hat off to him. But God save me from, 
the woman he’s made his wife !” 

""She’s all right,” said Judy. ""She means well. We had 
a nice talk about herbaceous borders and rock-gardens. Why 
do you dislike her ?” 

""I dislike her,” said John firmly, ""because she has the face ■ ■' ; 
of Queen ■ Eliaabeth, the manner of Queen Victoria, as' ' 
described by Lytton Strachey, and the brain of a Massachii- 
setts school-marm of the eighteen-eighties.” 

""That’s unjust,” said Judy, who was ail for justice. 
""Would it surprise you to know that Mrs. Rye— Katherine ; 

. ^ It ye — is one of the best writers in England on wild flowers and' , ' 
English bird life? Mother has her books. It tore her heart ■ 
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oat to live in the East End without flowers and without birds 
for seven long years.’^ ' ■ , - 

John was surprised to know. 

"'Ill forgive her/' he said, as they walked back from 
Chelsea, going out of their way and losing themselves in a ■ 
labyrinth of little streets between the Thames Embankment 
and the King's Road, in which they passed funny little houses, 
which Judy said were Queen Anne. It was a warm summer's 
night and the blinds had not been drawn over open windows in 
some of these houses, so that they could see inside the lighted 
rooms and had glimpses of the inhabitants. Some of the men 
were in dinner-jackets, some of the women had bare arms. 
One room was lit only by candles on a polished table at which 
sat a young man and woman. The young man, who had an 
actor's face, or, as Judy thought, a poet’s face, took the girl's 
hand and raised it to his lips, and they heard her laugh. In 
one room someone was playing a piano with a light touch. 
It was one of Chopin's melodies. 

""^John," said Judy, we could get into these little houses 
we should meet some charming people, don't you think? 
The intellectuals and the thinkers — those who do pleasant 
things in life." 

John was rather doubtful about that. He thought some 
of them might be pretty poisonous. 

''"The fact is, Judy," he said, ‘^you're just wallowing in 
English romanticism. These English have nothing on us. 
We can show this kind of thing in Greenwich Village or 
Kansas City," 

Judy explained her point of view. 

‘'Tm not excited because they have anything on us, John. 
It's because they're just a little different from us. Aren't you 
/interested in other people's lives? Don’t you want to, find 
your way into other people's minds ?" 

""At the moment," said John, "T .want to find my way 
into King's Road or some spot where' you and I can get a 
taxi-cab to Buckingham Palace Road." / ' 
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' “They’ call, it Buckingham'^ not Bucking— liam,” said, 
Judy. “Fve noticed itd^ , , , , 

John, ignored her remark, and accosted a policeman who^ 
was passing down, the street in, mbber-soled shoes. 

“How do we find a cab^ Mr. Policeman ?” he askecL 
The policeman^ who was a you.og man^ laughed, pat one 
finger in his belt, and answered in an. Oxford accent : 

“'Weik it^s a matter of chance at this time of night. Chelsea 
isn't seething with traffic. It',s rather a backwater until the 
theatre folk come home. Ah^ there's one ! That's a bit of: 
hickd'::,;.', k; ,.;;; 

He stopped a taxi-cab and opened the door for Judy. 
“Ame.fica.nS3 aren't you ?" he remarked., 

.''if.:';:';, “Wellj Aow^Bidiyou' -know that 
;:::;:;:iwThe:pGl^^^ ; ;7'- 

“A certain accent and just that little differenced' 
:f:i\;■;:Jollh:.and;,Judy^drove^back 

“Great guys^ aren't they, these London policemen ?" said 


As the weeks passed and summer was creeping into autumn 
John was away at the oflice most days or meeting people for 
professional purposes. He had made contact with other 
American journalists in London and with some members of 
the English Labour Party and other , political and social 
groups. Judy met some of tliexm in the evenings^ when they 
got together at cocktail parties or went to small flats in big 
apartment houses very reminiscenl: of New York, though 
not so near the sky. These people' were amusing and friendly, 
and rather odd. The younger women were inclined to smoke 
too much, generally through long cigarette-holders, and if 
they had drunk one cocktail too many, as sometimes they 
did, talked excitedly and laughed too much at their own 
remarks. The men stood around discussing abstract ideas or 
world affairs with great earnestness and gravity, except for 
an occasional humorist who tried to brighten things up by 
extravagant cynicism and the spirit of caricature. It was all 
very new to Judy, though she might have heard the same kind 
of talk in Greenwich Village, except for a difference of accent. 

The younger w^omen mostly earned their living in some 
' way as' magazine writers, fashion artists, advertising agents,, 
florists, modistes and other occupations. She found some, 
of them a little hard, a little self-assertive, a little lacking in 
charm. Yet, now and again, she was obliged to modify this 
- secret verdict by meeting some woman in the thirties or 
forties 'with a sweetness and charm that' appealed to Judy^s 
heart and mind. 


> Sitting there with her bright eyes^ . feeling herself very 
American at first, she thought these women talked well but' 
often in a nervous, high-strung manner which suggested that 
life was rather a strain to them. And some of them looked 
worn and fragile and without the vitality of American ■woriien 
or their vivacity at a party. They spoke sometimes with a' 
idnd of cynicism, as though utterly disiJiasioned, and with a 
scorn of all the old traditions and conventions which belonged 
to England. One of them, quite a young girl with short fair 
iiair brushed like a boy's, shocked Judy by an Americanism 
which would not have been accepted in a Massachusetts * 
drawing-room without protest 

^'^Man," she said, flicking the ash off a cigarette, “is a' 
lousy animal." 

““What is his latest form of lousiness ?" asked a young , 
man with a lock of dark hair falling over his forehead, which ‘ 
made him look like a poet, though actually he was the adver- 
tising manager of a film production company. 

““Don't you read the papers ?" asked the girl. ““They're, 
stuffed with horrors day by day. Mankind ought to be smudged 
off the earth." 

““A considerable part of it," agreed the young man ; ““but 
I hope this well-deserved doom will spare South Kensington 
and the Finchley Road end of Maida Vale, wdiere I have some 
very pleasant and harmless friends." 

John found himself at ease in this compan^r. He w^as 
beginning to get used to the tone of the English voice and 
talked earnestly and long with men who took the Left view 
in English politics and denounced Mt. Baldwdn and all his 
'Government as cowardly old, women who trembled every, 
time Hitler opened his mouth or Mussolini roared from the 
Pak2:20' Venezia. 'They w^ere drastic in their opinions regard-', 
ing social reform in England, and their hearts bled for the 
distressed areas, which' most of them had never visited. 

, The Russian ““experiment", they thought (and here John . 
; disagreed with them, somewhat),' had shown the way to the 


new model of life for democracy. The Left in England, one 
of them, said, would never make any real progress until they 
admitted the Communist Party on equal' terms with Parlia-' 
mentary Labour on the lines of the French Fm^f Fopulaire — 
a remark strongly resented by a young Labour Member, who 
said that such a policy would cut the throat of the .Labour 
movement owing to the opposition of the Trade Unions, 
who were deeply prejudiced against the hammer and sickle 
and the sign of the clenched fist. 

''The real trouble/' said another man at one of these 
parties in the neighbourhood of Hampstead, "is the encrusted 
sentiment and stupidity of the English people. What can 
you do for a people who shouted themselves hoarse when 
king George stood on his balcony at Buckingham Palace and 
who indulged in orgies of sickly emotion when liis body lay 
in state in Westminster Abbey ? It makes me despair.'' 

John ignored the warning that Judy gave him that these 
opinions might not be the real voice of England. 

"Perhaps it's just the opinion of small groups," she 
suggested. "If I were you, John, I wouldn't put too much 
stress on it in anything you write." 

He answered her good-naturedly, but with brotherly 
arrogance. 

"Don’t you go telling me what I ought to write for the 
Observer^ young woman ! Fm listening. Fm getting hold of 
England from difierent slants. But I confess I feel sympathetic 
to this Left-minded crowd, who seem to have a fair share ot 
intelligence and a forward-looking vision. They believe in 
democracy. They believe in standing up to the dictators — 
though it doesn't seem to have reached them that Russia is 
one of the dictatorships ! Anyhow, they don't have that 
English reverence for caste and snobbishness which I find so 
irritating, though it appeals to the simple hearts of visiting 
Americans, to say nothing of our friend Bryan Feversham, 
who lies down before an English title." 

Judy was pleased that John should be making such 


iiitetestiiig contacts^, though they left her lonely now and then, 
especially in the daytime between ten and half past seven. 
She had a good deal of free 'time on her Hands, though she 
had’ been biisj^ for a while when they moved from the hotel 
in the Buckingham Palace Road to a furnished flat in. Burton 
Court, overlooking old Chelsea Hospital, which Nell G-wynn 
had had built for o.id soldiers by Charles II, as Judy's books on 
London told her. 

Every morning when she looked out of her window she 
could see the old soldiers of later wars sauntering out in 
scarlet coats and three-cornered hats, talking to the nurse- 
maids who brought babies in perambulators to Chelsea 
Gardens. The flat had belonged to a friend of Mr. Speed, 
ordered back suddenly to New York for six months. He 
had left everything behind, including an elderly maid named 
fili^ia Pockett, who spoke Cockney, and liked speaking it 
at great length, cooked badly, but w^as a demon at dusting and 
cleaning. 

Judy went out each morning to do the shopping in King's 
Road, and every evening helped to prepare a dinner for the 
time when John came home, tired but chatty about his day's 
adventures. 

There was a gap in the biggest part of the day which 
had to be filled. Judy filled it by visits to the National Gallery, 
the Lo.ndon Museum near St. James's Palace, the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Tower of London, coach- 
rides to Kew Gardens and Hampton Court, tca-table talks 
with Mrs. Speed, who was always pleased to see her, and 
lo'ng 'walks through old London squares, where, guide-book 
' in hand, she gazed at houses ' once inhabited by famems 
Englishmen. Her explorations extended as far as the Cale- 
' doiiian Market, where she bought a small oil-painti.ag which 
looked good, and some brass candlesticks .for John. She 
‘walked as far as the end of Charing Cross Road, where she 
spent two hours looking into ■ old bookshops a.nci examining 
secondhand books, until she found her hands black with grime. 


From that expedition she brought back a first edition of 
Alice in Wonderland with the old drawings; by Tenniel It was 
all thrilling. It was all delightful. ■.-She' -loved being with / 
John in this English adventure, though the days seemed 
rather long sometimes without liim. , 

It was on one of those days when she was baffled for 
any immediate plan in quest of knowdedge and interest that 
she walked from Burton Court, up Sloane Street, to Knights- 
bridge, which now she knew quite well It was four o'clock 
on an afternoon which was getting near the Fall. A thin 
mist was creeping up from the river. Yellow leaves were 
fluttering down from the plane trees. She was glad of a fur 
jacket over her frock. She stopped in front of a policeman 
handling the traffic and, when there was a pause in the tide of 
motor-cars, made an enquiry of this public servant. 

^'Can you tell me wdiere I can find Susan Street Mews ?" 

The policeman looked down at her with a good-humoured 
smile below his helmet, 

^AVhy not ?" he asked. "It’s easy if you don’t take the 

f^But I surely will,” admitted Judy, ^fflnless you’re so very 
kind as to tell me the right one.” 

"'Bless you, missy,” said the policeman, "we’re all kind- 
hearted when you gets to knovr us. See that messenger boy 

"Weil, that street he’s going down is Susan Street Me-ws. 

■ Not difficult, is it ?” 

"I believe Fil find the way,” said Judy, "thanks to your 
kindness.” ^ ^ : 

“Now, don’t go and lose yourself, missy,” said the police- 
:'.man, "because I’ve no time to come and find you.;” 

' ' . He turned from her and dropped a white-sleeved arm and 
let loose the stream of traffic waiting for. his signal , • , ' ' 

Judy followed the line taken by the messenger boy on a 
•Bicycle and came into a narrow street with .garages oh eadr^ 
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side. Over the garageS' were window-boxes in which flowers 
were blooming, and little, curtained windows, mostly operi. 
From one of these windows 'came the voice of a soprano 
singing like a bird for the British Broadcasting Corporation* 
A young man, with braces hanging loose and a flannel shirt 
open at the neck, was washing down a car and held liis hose 
in the gutter so that Judy could pass without wetting her 
shoes. She stopped to question him. 

^'^Can you tell me where is Number Ten, Susan Street 
Mews 

The young man was friendly and helpful. 

'Through that open door and up the stairs. Tliere^s an ' 
artist lives there. Makes things bright in the me'ws. Comical 
eyebrows. Very amusing gent , 

Fie grinned as he resumed work with his hose, missing 
Judy’s legs by half a yard deliberately with his jet of water. 

"I wonder !” thought Judy, with some hesitation now 
that she had found Number Ten. "Well, Robin Bramley 
had given her his card. He had said something about being 
dejected if she didn’t visit him. If he wasn’t just kidding . . * 

She went up a flight of w^ooden stairs and came to a 
landing and a door, on which was a brass knocker representing 
a ship in full sail. Underneath the knocker vras a card on which 
she read his name : 

Mr. Robert Bramley, R,L 

'Judy stood for a moment uncertainly, and a little flush of 
xolour swept her face. It was not often she had felt such 
shyness. On the doormat she noticed a bottle of milk. Per- 
haps- he was away, anyhow. 

"Well, he asked me touome,^’ she said to herself, and then 
gave a little rat-tat with the ship in full sail. 

■ She was answered instantly by 'an impatient voice : 

"Put it down/’ ’ 

What did' that mean ? It was certainly a man’s voice, and 
probably Mr. Bramley’s. She thought she recognized it. 
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' , After a momeDt she knocked again. 

it down !” shouted the impatient voice. 

This was a bit tricky. What on earth did he want her to 
■l^§i|pb'^h:;wheh^''she;'wante 

' There was a brass contraption below the .knocker. It was 
a letter-box. She lifted it open with her finger and called 
through it : 

^"Ars est celare artem 

There was a moment’s silence, and then she heard footsteps 
and the click of a lock. The door was opened and Robert 
Bramiey stood there, in a painter’s overall and holding a palette 
with half a dozen brushes sticking out of it. Pie raised his 
cyebro'ws, those comical eyebrows as they had been described 
by the young man with the hose, and then laughed. 

‘■''Good heavens !” he exclaimed. "T thought it was the 
lady with the milk, until I heard the secret password.” 

""Sorry I” said Judy. ""But you asked me to call, you 
know.” 

""Rather ! I’ve been waiting for you until I thought you 
wttc a faith, less woman. Never again, I thought, shall I 
see Miss Judy Barton of Moorfield, Massachusetts, who has 
a laugh in her eyes when I make my simple jests. Come in 
and let’s laugh again.” 

""Are you still jesting ?” she asked with that laugh in her 
eyes. 

""I go on grimly,” he said. ""What else can one do in a 
world which is no good place for nice people like you and me ? 
But let me introduce you to the Duchess of Knightsbridge. . 
Sarah, old dear, this is Miss Judith Barton of Massachusetts 
in the United States of America. Make a face like a lady,’’ 

He had led Judy into a long low. room with a north light 
, above old beams, grey and insect-eaten.' The room was barely 
furnished except for some Persian rugs on the floor and a 
sofa with a few chairs grouped round an old fireplace. At 
the far end was a model’s throne and a big easel, with an 
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unfinished portrait of ao old woman with a black hat perched ■ 
jauntily on thin white hair, and an apron of coarse sacking 
over her black dress, below, which was a pair of dilapidated' 
boots^Tind ' ^vhite' socks, - The original -of liie^ portrait in" a' " 
^vooden chair on the modeFs throne and nodded to Judy with 
a wink of her left eye, 

“Good afternoon, dearie ! 'E’s a funny gentleniati, aink 

’E always makes me laughF’ 

“Now then, Sarah,. you can hop it,” said Mr, Bramicy, 
putting down Ills palette and taking off his overall Iderc are 
your wages, and don^t drink them all away before you get 
home, old dear, I expect you at ten o^clock. to-niortowr, and 
if yoiihe late fhcrefll be another murder in Susan Street MeWxS, 
The Duchess of Knightsbridge strangled to death by a mad 
artist” 

, The old woman gave a wheexy laugh and took off her 
apron and folded it up. 

“GoEblimey, Mr, Bramley, you don’t half make me laugh ! 
But all you artist gentlemen is the same. No fit company for 
a respectable woman.” . ■ 

She turned to Judy with a leer. 

“Watch out for yourself, dearie. You can’t trust these 
artists. They all want you to take your clothes o.ff before 
you’ve been with ’em five minutes.” 

“Hop it,” said Bramley.' “You’re a nasty-minded old 
witch, and Fm sorry I ever tried to paint your ffital beauty !” 

Sarah, as he called her, looked at her portrait for a moment 
with another wiiee^y kugh. 

“Strike me blind !” she cried in a shrill voice. “If Fm 
like that FIl give up all ’ope ! And to think I was once called. 
^The Flower of Mayfair’ ' and all the young men after me 
from the lliinning ’Orse’ to the "Green Man’ i” 

“I’ll listen to further instalments of your sinful biography 
next time we meet, Duchess,” said Bramley. “Now you go 
liome and get a nice cup of tea, and don’t spill it on the table- 
cloth, there’s a good girl” ' " 
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; > ' '*"So long, lovey !” said the old woman. ^'Ten o^'dock 
to-morrer and no larks !” 

She adjusted her black hat and nodded to Judy. 

‘'^Good afternoon, sweetie. Don’t let hm maul you 
abaht. ’Taiii’t worth it for the moment’s pleasure. What I 
say is ...” 

Bramiey led her firmly but gently by the arm and pushed 
her out of his front door. He returned with the bottle of milk 
which had been placed on the doormat. 

. nice old thing really,” he said. ^‘Fve a great respect 
for her. She has seven children and twenty-two grand- 
children, all doing well except one, who’s doing a stretch at 
Portland for burglary with violence.” 

“Gosh !” said Judy. “It’s good !” 

She stood in front of the unfinished portrait. 

It was a fine bit of WDt'k, strong and full of character. 
He had bandied his blacks extraordinarily well. The modelling 
■ of the face was fine, she thought. 

“Yes,” he said, “it hasn’t come too badly, has it? Fm 
rather pleased with it myself.” 

“It’s just marvellous !” cried Judy, with shining eyes. 

Robert Bramiey glanced at her for a moment with his 
W’‘himsical smile. 

“That’s what I like about you Americans,” he said. 
“You’re so encouraging. You’re so superlative. If you like 
something, you say so without hedging. When you say 
^MarveUous !’ with an explosive enthusiasm I feel that my 
life has not been spent in vain, thereby deceiving myself. 

' , HoW' about a cup o’ tea ?” ■ 

“Fd love it,” said Judy. “Let me make it.” 

“Not on your life,” he answered firmly. “I have a special 
technique. Potter about , and look at things while I get busy 
■\vithjt,‘ How do you like that girl’s head? Amusing, isn’t 
'it ? One of Betty’s little sluts.” 

“How’s, Betty?” asked Judy. “Perhaps I ought to caU 
het,Miss. Elizabeth Bramiey.” , , ' ■ , ■ 
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'^Betty’s all right/’ said her brother, putting a kettle on ■'i, 
the open fire, which he kicked to give it more life, don’t 1 

see much of her. After her day’s work she flits off with one i ’ 

of her boy friends or with a bunch of her contemporaries and I 

comes back with an escort in the small hours, waking up the I. 

whole damned mews with her girlish laughter, rising to 4'"’ 

shrieks of merfiment for no reason at all. She’s very modern. t’ 

What do you think of this slum, of ours ' if 

think it’s wmndetful/’ said Judy* ""Enchanting. I 
love those old beams, and those open fireplaces.” 

She thought it more wonderful when he showed hem ’■ L 
other rooms beyond the studio. One 'was a very large room' I' 
furnished like a drawing-room except for row's of bookshelves ' , , | 
stacked untidily with books. In one corner was an open ' J f 
piano on which lay several sheets of music. On 'the white-* I J 

^cashed w^alls between the beams there were some eighteenth- || 
century miniatures in little tarnished frames. Against one of •: 
the walls was a Sheraton table with a lo'vciy patina of age^ 
and above the mantelshelf of an open fireplace like that in ^ 
the studio w’'as a portrait of Betty in an evening frock, with' 1 ’; 
bare shoulders, looking like a maid of honour at Queen 
Victoria’s court, and very demure. Judy’s quick eyes noticed 
everything, even some little Japanese ivories o,n a corner 
cupboard. She was given -a peep of Betty’s bedroom, which 
was very dainty. Judy was entranced, 

""Do you call this a slum ?” she asked. ""I call it a ,fairy ' 
tale. I didn’t guess there were such places in London.” 

""Good heavens, yes !” said Bramley. ""You’ll see hundreds 

.,,,of„,them..if you. .know where, to. .find ’em.. Triey’re, inhabited.,.,,.,,..., 

by the refugees of a lost world who pretend that a rat-infested 
attic is more amusing than a smart flat with, every modem A'|', 
convenience.” ' , "^1' 

""What do you mean by the refugees’ of a lost world?” ’ ■;'/ 
asked Judy, following him back' to the studio, wfliere the kettle ' 
was boiling on the coal fire. ' ' ’ 

He attended to the kettle for a moment before he answeredv 
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: ' "The victims of a World War. Somebody had' to pay for ' 
that orgy of blood. Flence income tax and death duties which'', 
dragged down our honoured parents and forced liS' into this 
squalor with a few relics of our ancient caste/ 

His eyes roved for a moment to the miniatures in their 
iifiihedfoanae 

"It"s all very good for us/’ he admitted. "Some of us 
have learned to earn an honest livelihood. Alas 1 Fm not 
one of them. Fm a kept man. Betty keeps me out of her 
manicure shop. Silly of her, isn’t it ?” 

Judy didn’t believe that statement, especially as it was 
said with a secret smile as he poured hot water into a pleasant- 
looking teapot of Georgian silver. 

"Don’t you sell things ?” she answered in her frank 
American w^ay. "Fm terribly impressed by your work.” 

Robert Bramley poured her out a cup of tea and handed 
her the sugar and milk. 

"Sell things ?” he enquired. "Great God, no !” 

"Why not ?” asked Judy. 

"Why should anyone want to cover up their walls with 
. hideous representations of ugly people ? Who, for instance, 
would care to hang up old Sarah over his dining-room mantel- 
piece ? I’ve had a lot of fun painting her but I don’t expect 
anybody to live with the lady and to pay for the privilege. 
That would be silly !” 

"That’s very discouraging,” said Judy. "In America 
public bodies still give our artists a chance of showing any 
genius they may have. They provide large wall space in State 
buildings for any Michael Angelo who may be lurking in 
Pittsburgh or Philadelphia or Greenwich Village. The results 
so far are not encouraging, but the opportunity is there.” 

Robert Bramley was interested to hear this. It opened 
up a new vista to him. 

"By gum i” he exclaimed, "I wmnder if they would let 
me splosh about on three hundred yards of wall space, with 
large-sked brushes ? I’d let myself go on allegory. It’s my 
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Strong suit. I might do them ‘'The Blessings of Civilisadon" 

. . . a crowd outside Woolworths’— typical of rnass-pfotiiiced 
humanity ; a, happy femily listening to the radio with a view 
beyond of a ]z2z band with many saxophones of etiorrnous 
si^e and beauty ; a m'onitioa factory with sturdy men stripped 
to the waist producing lovely-looking bombs of liighiy 
polished steel fifteen feet high and stuffed 'with high explosives. 
I might work in 'The Conquest of the Air', with squadrons 
of aeroplanes above the ruins of crowded cities in which 
multitudes have perished in every contortion of human agony. 
My fresco would include 'The Gift of Science to Harnaoityk 
with bespectacled professors in vast laboratories devising 
new forms of poison gas. There should be a panel devoted- 
to 'The Beauty of Childhood', depicting hordes of lovely little 
ones all in tlicir pretty gas masks. 'The Triumph of Youth' 
would be represented by battalions of marching boys in 'a ' 
long perspective, reaching vanishing-point, on their way to 
the old battleiicJds, past the old cemeteries of dead heroes. 
What endless possibilities for soaring imagination and pleasant 
sentiment ! It might be called by the simple name of 'Pro- 
gress'/' 

'Ts that how you see things ?" asked Judy. 

Pie saw things like that when he looked farther than the 
chimney-pots etched against a grey sky outside his windows,. 
But more often be turned away from that distant view to 
enjoy the amusement of life in a London mews, where there 
was an illo.sion of security and the anodyne of uoremit- 
ting toil, 

"Art," he said, "is just dope. It's an escape into dream- 
'land. Whereas some people go 'to the movies to get away 
from drab reality, I paint the Duchess 'of Knightsbridge in 
all her glory, or get one 'of Betty's ^ young women to sit for 
me. That kid has a good head, hasn’t s.he ? I amused myself 
quite a lot trying to get the look in her eyes— that don’t-care- 
a-damn look." 

"I think you've dopq it^P; said Judy. "It’s alive I*' 


- • Bfaniley iaiigiied at this verdict, which he considered too 
fevourab-le, 

‘ I can't paint he said carelessly. "'But I keep on 
trying* That's the fun of itd' 

H.e stood back from her for a moment and looked at her 
with his head slightly on one side. 

'Td like to have a stab at you one day/' he said. '"You 
have a good head, you know. I thought so in the ^ueen 
Marjh There's all America in your eyes. The pioneer wMaan, 
slightly modified by Smith's College.” 

Judy burst out laugliing at this absurdity. 

"I’m a plain Judy,” she answered presently. 

Bratxiley did not agree with her and begged to differ. 

""You’re not one of those doll-faced damsels who grin 
above advertisements of toothpaste or ladies’ knickers. But 
you’d be very amusing to paint. I like your nostrils, and that 
little twist to your lips when you laugh. And your head has 
S' good poise.” 

""I find that distinctly encouraging,” said Judy with mock 
gravity. ""But all the time I’m thinking that your own head 
is rather interesting.” 

""Mine ?” exclaimed Btamley with astonishment. ""Why, I 
look like an ostler when he’s drunk too much beer. It comes 
from a long line of horsy ancestors.” 

""If I had my things here,” said Judy, ""I’d like to do a 
half-length of you. I’d just call it "Portrait of an Ekiglish 
Gentleman’. Boston would go crazy about it and I should 
sell it to the Metropolitan Art Gallery for many dollars.” 

"'"Have a stab at it,” said Bramley good-naturedly. ""Having 
victimized so many other people, I don’t see why I should 
escape martyrdom, I’d like to see how you handle it.” 

He offered her free use of his brushes, colours and 
, catntas. ^ 

""It’s an * exciting idea’ !” said Judy. ""Maybe one 
■ day ...” , ' . ' ^ 

! She was a little doubtful as to what John would say if 


she spent her time in this studio with a strange Etiglishnian. 

Of course she was greatly tempted. It would ht wonderfully' : ’| 
amusing to have a ‘'"stab^’ at him, as' he said. She liked the „'i| 
niodelliiig of his face, rather 'powerful and yet with nothing ' ij 
coarse or hard about it, rather melancholy and yet very | 
lioiiiorous. His dark, deep-set eyes would need some iiandling, "4 
and that difficult mouth would defeat her. Of course she 
would make a mess of it, but she would start off as usual with 
excitement and enthusiasm. His colour was very paintable. 

She would use a lot of burnt sienna in it with ivory white ' . 
and a touch of cadmium. There was a bit of blue here and - '*■ ' ; 
there. She wouldn’t work it up too much. She would leave ■'* i 
it fairly rough if she could get any strength into it. 

^‘What’s that canvas over there in a frame she asked. • ' | 
"“^lay I look at it ?” - 

There was a full-length canvas in an old gilt frame with its ' } 
face to the wall , , , 

^'Oh, that’s nothing,” he answered carelessly. ^Tortrait 
of a lady, I made a muck of it.” , , - 

She had an idea that he didn’t want her to see it. ? 

Presently there was a knock at the door— a lively tattoo ■ ■"] 
with the ship in full sail. ':i 

"‘Damn 1 ” said Bramley. ‘T was enjoying out talk. One , ! 
of Betty’s sluts, I expect. They always want to waste my 
time with their foolish' chatter.” y':': 

Pie seemed disinclined to open the door, but the knocker ' . 
was insistent and playful 

"‘Ten thousand maledictions !” exclaimed Bramley, striding * /■ 
towards the door, ' wP,'/ 

Judy heard him open it and speak to someone politely. ; 

. “Hullo ,I I thought you .were at the, old 'homestead.” ' , 

“I came up to do some shopping,” answered a girl’s voice. 

“I thought I wmuld pop' in and get a cup of tea.”' ■ ! * . ; 

“Yes,” said Bramley: : “I know ! You to save three- ' - , 
p.eo-ce at Lyons, You Want to _ get something for nothing, 
with the usual depravity of modern woman. Plow’s David ?” ' ’ 
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“Worried,” said the girl. “He seems to have fallen for 
an Italian contessa, the wife of one of Mussolini’s generals 
now in Abyssinia. Silly of him, isn’t it ?” 

“Ridiculous,” said Bramiey. “He’s young enough to know 
better.” 

They were talking in the passageway and then came into 
the studio. The girl was Lady Anne Ede, as Judy had known 
by her voice and her way of laughing. 

“Hullo i” cried Lady Anne Ede. “How jolly to find you 
here ! How’s your good-looking brother who gave me such 
a whopping at deck tennis ?” 

She shook hands and looked with smiling eyes at 

“It’s nice to meet you again,” said Judy. “John and I 
thought we had lost you for ever and ever.” 

Lady Anne Ede looked slightly conscience-stricken. 

“I’ve been so fussed lately. Father hasn’t been too ■well, 
and David dragged me off to Paris before he went back to 
Rome. Won’t you and your brother come down and spend 
a week-end with us ? We could show you some good English 
scenery and not bore you too much.” 

“I’m sure John and I would enjoy it,” said Judy. “It 
would be good for John to see an English country house.” 

, That point of view seemed new to Anne Ede. 

“Oh, well, it’s rather old and mouldy ! But we’re quite 
fond of it. Robin, darling, couldn’t you bring down Betty at 
the same time? What about the week-end after next?” 

Robin accepted grudgingly. 

“I might if you don’t expect me to play tennis or indulge 
in rude country sports. I’ll put it up to Betty.” 

That evening when John came home from the office Judy 
had exciting things to tell him, but it' was not without difficulty 
she persuaded him to accept the invitation for the week-end 
after next. 

“I find that girl Lady Anne somewhat alarming,” he 
- "And I’ve no use for degenerate English 


said doubtfully. 


aristocrats, 'W’ith tlieir supercilious manners and drawUnff, 
voices. What do they mean, anyhow, in a democratic countiy I 
which can’t afford to keep them ?” |, 

‘Td like to go, John,” said Judy rather wistfully. | 

It was for Judy’s sake that a good-natured brother yielded I 
the point. After all, he wanted judy to have a good tiine. •I 
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There was a car waiting for the American brother and sister 
, at Horsham station when they arrived for the week-end visit ; « 
m Aldermere, where Lady Anne and her family had their 
dwelling-place. It was a car familiar in aspect to John Barton, 
being a Ford of some antiquity with one of its mudguards 

|':ihmrgent .need 'Of repair.:: ; 

“Are you w^anting Aldermere ?” asked a young man of 
isrusttc appearance,; in spite of a chauffeur’s: cap and Hue dust- :: 
coat. 

Satisfied on this point, he dropped the fag-end of a cigarette 
h|tffe>u;FUddle:at his feet and-opened the dopr^fo 
l:|ttHs a misfortune that the handle canie off in his grip. ; : 
“Weil, that’s done it !” he said. “I’ll have to tie it up with 

Ilf ■hit:::af string., A‘hady;'Maridrfewent::shoppmg:yesferday;.M::;'y 
Iff’C^rsham.” y , :'t;:yy/;: :;y 

“That mudguard looks a bit dejected,” remarked John. 

The young man took a look at it. 

“Yes,” he" said thoughtfully. “Lady Marjorie v/ent shop- 
ping yesterday in ’Orsham. Well, if you’ll get in . . 

. John decided to sit next to him in front while Judy sat „ 
beKiiid widi some parcels containing groceries and, by the 











; old town with a narrow High Street, blocked half-way down 
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by several small cats^ somewhat smarter in appearaxice than 
the one provided for the guests of Lady Anne lide* 

A policeman was having 'an altercation with a young 
woman of some good looks at the wheel of a Baby Austin. 

what’s the good of messing up the wiiole traffic 
like this he enquired. noticed you before. No com 

sideration for the Highway Coded’ , 

deaf good man/’ exclaimed the young woman iti 
high., clean voice^ ^'why blame it on to me wlien the whole 
cause of it was that road-hog in front ? Tel! him with my 
compliments that he ought to be liorse-whippecb and if lie’ 
doesn’t look out Fll do it myselfd’ , , ' 

" ' ^ ^ISIow Miss- — — ’’ said the-'policeman. " 
this Horsham ?” asked John, 

’Orsham/’ said the driver. *Tt always needs a bit of care.' 
Lady Anne took a bump just at this corner a week come 
Thursday, That’s put the Vauxhall out of action. His LordsMp* 
was a bit vexed about it.” 

‘^^John/’ said Judy from the seat behind^ "Mo look at those 
old houses ! They’re just too wonderful !” 

John looked at the old houses with timbered fronts and 
overhanging gables. He liked the look of them. This was a 
corner of old England, but with modernity thnisdng in. He' 
had noticed the red shop-front of Woohvorth’s store. He 
remembered that Lady Annejiad mentioned it as one sign of 
the Americanization of England, 

Beyond Horsham they .drove down narrow roads which 
twisted through the countryside. They "were bordered with 
trees whose foliage was beginning to show signs of autumn 
and their leaves were falling now. Crinkled gold lay on the 
footpaths. Now and then' the car passed a big estate with long 
walls and lodge gates leading into parks with pleasant meadows, 
and clumps of tall trees. 

The young man at the wheel mentioned their owners. ■ ' 

- ""That’s Sit Jasper Perkin’s place. Makes jam, you know., 
. . . , That’s Musgrave- ^White’s estate. You know ! Silk 
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Stockings 'aod ladies^ underwear. . . . Through them gates 
with the unicorns is Lord Holl3rwood’s place. , Wood pulp 
for newspapers. They say he runs a villa on the -Coast Dazoor.’^ . 

|udy leaned forward in her seat. ■' 

^^This is Sussex, John. I dare say 'the ancestors of those 
old oaks made ships for the Armada in Queen Elizabeth's 
days.” 

''That's nice to know’,” said John, looking back to laugh 
at her. 

He put a few questions to the young fellow at the 
wheel, 

"What kind of place is Aldermere ?” 

The young man didn't seem to think much of it. 

"It could do with a bit of modernizing. Very old-fasliioned. 
But His Lordship won't have no changes made, and can't 
afford it, anyhow. Too many taxes.” 

"Tell me about the family,” said John presently. "Who 
exactly is His Lordship ?” 

The young man at the wdieel took his eyes off the road 
for a moment to glance at this stranger who showed such 
ignorance of things which everybody knew. 

"His Lordship is His Lordsliip,” he answered. "The Earls 
of Stanfield have been here for donkeys’ years, as far back as 
history goes, I wouldn’t be surprised. His eldest son w^'as 
killed in the war. The present Viscount used to be Mr. 
Frank. There's Lady Anne and Lady Marjorie, And there's 
Mr. David and Mr. Richard who's at Winchester. And of 
course there's Her Ladyship.” 

He grinned over the wheel and repeated his last words. 

"And of course there's Her Ladyship. That’s where we 
mind our P's and Q's. She doesn't miss much that's going 
on. If one of the parlourmaids stays out late wfith a boy in 
the village she wants to know the reason why. It's no use 
trying to dodge things with her. She spots it before one has 
time to make the right kind of face.” 

"So the eldest son is a viscount,” said John, out for 
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iiiformatioG before meeting the family, ^liow is it that the 
others are Mr. David and Mr. Richard 

“It’s just like that/’ said the young driver. “The eldest 
son of an (. ari is a viscount, and always 1ms been, llie others 
don’t count. Of course the girls are ladies. I roean real 
ladies, not like some of them ’Orsham girls.” 

“So you believe in caste ?” asked John. 

“Never ’card of it,” said the young man. 

“Social distinctions. Titles and all that. I’ve conic from 
America, where we don’t have them.” 

The driver of the ancient Ford thought this out and 
expressed his view a mile farther down the road. 

“Titles is titles, I suppose. One knows a gentleman 
whether he has one or not. His young Lordship talks to ine 
man to man same as he would to his own brothers. His Lord- 
ship comes round and takes a drop of elderberry wine now 
and then with my father, who ,was his batman in the war. 
Each one in his place and all with a friendly feeling. It seems.' 
natural to me, but then I was born to it.” 

“Did you ever hear of Jack Cade ?” asked John. 

The young man at the wheel had never heard r)f Mmt - ^ 
“He was a rebel,” said John. “He wanted to make every- 
one equal and led a peasant revolt against the tyraiitiy of the 
old Barons.” , , ' 

“Oh, one of them Reds !” said the driver. “Fve no use 
for ’em. One of His Lordship’s grooms w^’as taken that way 
until someone gave him a thick ear for talking like tiiat in the 
‘'Green Dragon’.” ; . 

“John I” cried Judy from the back seat. “Look at those 
iron gates. There are coats of arms on the stone pillars.” 

“This is Aldermere,” said their driver, turning into tiie' 
gates. ■ . 
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There was a long drive up to the house, which presently 
came into view. It was mostly of red brick, mellowed by age. 
A tight-growing creeper, turning red, covered some of the 
walls and framed the windows. The roof-line of Horsham 
slate was very irregular and of different altitudes, as though 
the house had grown up in a haphazard way, bits being added 
on as afterthoughts, according to the needs of succeeding 
venerations, with clusters of high chimney-stacks. One wing 
looked older than all the rest, being built of post and plaster 
in. the Elizabethan style, with lattice windows facing the 
lawns and the long vista of an avenue of oaks, very old and 
gnarled, beyond which was a stretch of water. 

“It looks like a Christmas card without the snow,” said 
John, getting his first view of Aldermere. “I call that an 
old-fashioned house.” 

“It’s too lovely !” said Judy, looking thrilled, 

“The old roofs want retiling,” said the young driver. 
“Some of the timbers are going rotten, and one of the chim- 
bleys blew off in the gale last week. There’s Lady Marjorie. 
It looks as if she had taken a toss.” _ _ _ _ 

A young girl of nineteen or twenty, in riding-kit, was 
walking up*' the avenue leading a limping horse. She had a 
smudge of mud down one side of her face and her white shirt 
was torn across the shoulder. 

She came up to the car and, spoke to its young driver. _ ■ 

, “A bloody business !” she said cheerfully. ‘T had a spill 
' down by the spinney. All those damn’ rabbit-holes.’’ , 
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wosft do Bess any good/’ said the young man^ gotting^ v*''\ 
out of the car. , . ' ' ■ - 

^"No bones broken/’ said Lady Marjorie. ''Take her' 
round to the stables and tell Nicklin. . . , I’ll come along 
in a few miniites. And don’t make a song and dance about it*, 
my lad. Father needn’t know just 'yet.” 

"That’s all right, my lady/’ said the young man. “But ' 
this will need a bit of explaining to Her Ladyship.” 

"It docs look a bit of a ruin !” admitted Lady Marjorie, ' 
staring at the ancient Ford with some amusement. "But kindly . i'' 
do what I tell you, Ted, and don’t keep jawing about it.”-’ ii's/ ' 
"It’s Her Ladyship that’ll do the jawing/’ said the young' fh’ 
man, feeling the knees of the wounded horse. • ' ' 

Lady Marjorie became aware of the occupants of the^ ; ' 
car for the first time. ’ ■ ' . '' 

"Hullo,” she said. "Are you Anne’s American friends ?” \ . 
"That’s so,” said John politely. "This is my sister, ;i;, ' 
Judith.” ' 

"How do you do?” said the girl, shaking hands with' 
Judy. "Fm Marjorie Ede., Sorry I’m in such a muck, butl/,.'|’/; 
took a toss a few minutes ago. I’ll get somebody to- look-;v:l' i, 
after your things.” 

An elderly manservant, looking like a stage butler, came-|'V' 
down the steps in answer to a tug at a bell-rope by Lady'-y!', ' 
Marjorie. ' , ’ y , ; 

"Well, there you are,” said that young lady. “Old Pkney l-.y 
will look after you. You’ll find Anne somewhere in the'I'K, 
neighbourhood of the lake. She’s doing a bit of fishing. ^ I;/ 
must slope off to the stables. So long.” \ '-'fy 

She raised one hand in salute and went off with a ' 

boyish stride. 

John and Judy were shown to their rooms by the elderly • 
manser^^'ant. They were adjoining-rpoms down a long passage -’y, ; . 
with many doors, ' ' ' 

"Mind your head, sir,” -said old Pimiey, as he had been 

called. '"Rather a low beam.’T ■ ‘ • ■' 
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' ■ ' ^‘^Holy snakes said Jolin^ striking die top' of liis head 
against the rather low beam before the warning reached him. 

"'^'These old places take getting used to/’ said the man^ 
hiding a smile behind his hairy old hand. ^^Second nature to- 
us, of course.” 

John’s bedroom was small and barely furnished. He 
noticed with astonishment an article of furniture which he 
hadn’t seen since boyhood — a wash-hand stand with a jug and 
basin. He also noticed a four-poster bed suitable for the death 
scene in Othello, After this cursory examination of an Early-- 
English bedchamber he went into Judy’s room next door 
and found her standing in a state of ecstasy. Her bedroom 
had plastered walls with heavy, roughty axed and oddly shaped 
beams. The bed was on a raised dais, while in a little archway 
was a window about a foot square looking out on to the fields 
and woods of Aldermere. On a dressing-table covered with 
flowered chintz were two tall brass candlesticks and an oval 
mirror v/Mch seemed to have gone dim. Fortunately an 
electric switch turned on a light below one of the beams. 

, "‘^We’re in the Middle Ages,” said John. 'T expect to 
meet Anne Boleyn at any moment. I shan’t be surprised if 
the family ghosts start paying us a friendly call. But I doubt 
whether there’s any plumbing in this ancient mansion.” 

‘^Tsn’t it adorable ?” exclaimed Judy. ‘‘Look at that beck 
stead. It’s in the Queen Anne style. And that old wardrobe 
dates from William and Mary.” 

“Probably fake,” said John the sceptic. “But how are 
we going to find our way down and get in touch with the 
family ? That girl Lady Marjorie was a pretty kid, but didn’t 
seem to worry about us.” 

Nobody worried about them. But when they had gone 
down a winding staircase and found their way into a long 
low room with casement windows looking on to a smooth 
lawn they heard voices through a half-opened door. 

‘ “You needn’t lie about it/’ said a woman’s voice sternly. 
“If there’s anything I hate it’s lies, and I always know.” 
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''Yes, my lady. Fni very sorry, my lady/' ' 

''Yon're'only sorry because I've found you out/' said the '’‘ll 

Gilt you: go/ my olnd^-if ;I''iiHd you' |>}ayitig 

young Lavender when he .ought to be weeding the garden .Fll 
send iiim off with a flea in his ear. You uoderstaad ?” 

“Yes, iTi.y lady.” /' 

“WeU, that's that, and now go and wipe your eyes, Jenny.^’ jl 
Through the door came a middle-aged lady widi fair 
hair growing grey. She wore a coat and skirt of rough tweed' ’’tf 
and she was carrying gardening-gloves and a pair of shears, 
and came striding across the polished boards in big shoes. ‘ .|| 
At the sight of John and Judy she stopped and looked "1:1' 
at them with friendly eyes. 

“Hullo 1 Are you Anne's friends or Betty's ?” 

“Lady Anne has Idndly asked us for the week-end/' said^/'fj,! 
Judy. ■ ’r'l 

“(3h, well, you'll find her about somewhere, I expect. I'm 
Anne's mother, Lady Stanfield, you know.” ' 

“How do you do ?” said Judy. ' 

“American, aren't you?” asked Lady Stanfield, taking,-/* 
J.udy's harid for a moment in a firm grip. “I must talk to you;’;'/' 
about that man Roosevelt. He seems to be making a mess 
things, doesn't he ?” ' . ' ■■■ ; ; 

-"said John. ' ' 

The Countess of Stanfield was not prepared to listen to’';';, 
him just then, “I'll see you this evening/' she said. “I have 
to get on with my toiling and moiling. I dare say you’ll find 
Anne.”' ' 

She v/ent out of the room with a thump, thump of her 
shoes. _ ’ , , , , ’''/I';- 

John winked at Judy and lowered his voice before 
spoke. “Bloody Mary,” he remarked out of the depths- of?/; 
his, historical knowledge. ■ ’“A very feudal lady, i' faith.” ^ 

, They did not find Anue’.for some time. They wa,adet^^'Hi;,/; 
through the gardens, which had the disorderly look of early 
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aiitumtij ^vith the fiist leaves falling and flovrets going to seed, 
and herbaceous borders overgrown with flowering, plants^ 
mostly golden, except for the mauve of heliotrope and the 
msset of ragged dahlias, and the flame-tipped spears of red-hot 
pokers, and the snow-white petals of Michaelmas daisies. The 
paths were uriweeded and the yew hedges needed clipping. 
Some of the lawns had not been mown for some time, and 
everywhere there was a look of neglect for lack of labour. 
But there was no lack of beauty, because of the full-grown 
oaks down the long avenue with their foliage turning to 
crinkled gold. At the end of this vista a silver gleam of water 
reflected white clouds in a blue sky. Beyond was a distant , 
view of fields enclosed by wild hedges. 

^I't seems to me,” said John, ‘'^that we have been invited 
to a primaeval solitude for birds and beasts. Probably Lady 
Anne forgot she had asked us down. In America we look 
after our guests when we ask them.” 

"‘They’re leaving us to ourselves for a while. It’s the 
English wzY, I believe,” said Judy. ‘T find all this very 
lovely.” 

Dovrn by the lake they met a tall, elderly man in shabby 
riding-breeches and gaiters and an old straw hat, which looked 
as' if he had sat on it lately. He was walking towards them 
with a gun under his arm and a terrier at his heels.” 

“ ’Morning,” he said gruffly. ■ 

“Good morning,” said John. “Do you know anytiiing 
about the history of this quaint old house and park ?” 

The elderly man looked at them for a moment as though 
wondering wdio they might be, and then glanced back at the 
old house. 

^ “It’s had a pretty long history,” he said, "%ut not of much' 
account. It was just an old manor house at the time of Edward 
'TIL ' The Edes were knights and squires until two centuries 
later. There was a Sir John Ede wEg fought at Agincourt.” 

" “That’s going back some way !” remarked John. an 
■ AineHcan I finddhat hitefesting.” • '■ ' / 
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^^This place is, going to rack and riiin/^ remarked tlie man , I 
in the battered straw 'hat '"‘It’s only the men who go into b j 
trade and industry who can keep a place like this as it ought ' | 

to be kept. The older families are giving up. Income tax and . I 
death duties are too much for them.'' ^ ^ ^ • 

^^Why don’t they keep up with the times and go into ; 
business and trade like the new men ?" enquired John, , j 

The tali shabby man, who looked like a gamekeeper, 
shrugged bis shoulders and smiled. 

‘‘The Edes have never been good at business. Most of d 
them have been soldiers or public servants. They've no head 
for aritlimetic. They were never any good as traders. That's 
their misfortune," 

“It seems to me," said John, “that England can't afford , 
the luxury of an aristocracy living on ancient traditions and 
dwindling privileges. With the increase of population and 
the advance of democracy this kind of place is an anachronism, 
don't you think ?" 

The elderly man seemed to agree. 

“There's something in that, no doubt. It's the age of 
mass production and jerry-building. England is becoming a 
garden city of small houses for small families, each with its 
own garage and back yard. I can't say I like it, but then I'm 
old-fashioned and feel more at home with a gun and a dog." 

He touched his hat and seemed inclined to move on. 

John fumbled in his pocket for sometlung like half a crown 
to give this elderly rustic who looked in need of a new hat. 

But the man turned at . the sound of a voice calling “Coo-ee !" 

■ Across the lake came a flat-bottomed boat punted by a tall 
girl with fair hair, who was Lady Anne Ede. 

“Hullo !" she shouted, as she propelled the boat nearer. 
“Sorry I was out fishing. I lost count of time." 

She sprang out of the boat as it nosed its way into some 
rushes and held out her hand to Judith, who was nearest to her. 

; ^ “Hullo, Judy," she, said. “You look as if the English' 
climate suited you. May I call you Judy, by the way ?" 
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”I wish you would,” said Judy. 'sounds nice when you 
say it.” ' . , , ' 

Lady Anoe turned to the elderly man. 

couldn’t get 'a bite, Fathef she ' said. “Do you' ' know 

Judy Barton and her brother ? They were nice to me in the 

John was gkd that he hadn’t slipped half a crown into the 
'hand of the Eari of Stanfield. 



Before Inach Robert Bramley and his sister Betty arrived. 
They had driven down from London in town clothes and 
immediately changed, Betty appearing in a short frock and 
bare legs, although the weather couldnT be called warm by 
any American. 

" "'Aren't you showing too much leg ?” asked Lady Stan- 
iield, regarding her with good-humoured disapproval as she 
sat on the terrace steps smoking the inevitable cigarette. 

"‘Oh, I don’t think so/' answered Betty. ""They're rather 
nice legs, don't you think ?" 

""That's a reason for having a longer frock/' , said Lady 
Stanfield. ""You might put the gardeners off their jobs. 
Besides, your uncle is a shy man." 

""Don’t mind me," said Lord Stanfield, who had taken off 
his gaiters and looked less like a gamekeeper in baggy knicker- 
bockers and thick stockings. "T'm well past the dangerous 
age. Isn't lunch ready yet ?" 

I The luncheon was a disordeiiy affair in a low-ceilingcd 
room with panelled walls. Robert Bramley came in through 
the window with a terrier pup in his arm, greeted by taii- 
waggings from three other dogs of different breeds, who mad6 
themselves a nuisance at table. 

' ""Don't feed the brutes, Dick !" cried Lady Stanfield' to 
her husband, who -had, flung a piece of cold mutton 'to’ a" 
young Alsatian standing with cocked ears. ""How often have’ 
I/isked'you not to?" ■ 
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my dear/^ said Lord Stanfield humbly, , . ■ , i 

Robert Bramley was half under the table playing a game • ' i 

‘ with two puppies, who seemed delighted to see him, but he ■ i 

emerged and shook hands with' Judy over his shoulder. ' ' 

"'"Nice to see you here,” he said. ‘^Aldermere has great i 

I ^ charm but no central heating. As an American you will ” 

freeze to death.” . , , 

'i ’ He gave a friendly nod to John and sat down by Lady ^ ' | 

Marjorie, who was still in riding-kit. , . J 

k ‘AVeil, Snooks,” he said, putting his arm round her - ' j 

' shoulder for a moment, ''how's life ?” ■■ ’ . 

"Putrid !” said Lady Marjorie. "It conspires against me. ’■ ' \ ^ | 

' Fm bruised all over my body. And Fve fallen in love with a ' 
hairdresser in Horsham.” ’ ' ' , _ ■ _ i 

■ ‘"Well, that ought to sweeten your young life,” said ! 

Robin. "Is he a nice hairdresser ?” ’ ! 

f "Italian,” answered Lady Alarjorie. "I wish he wouldn't : 

eat garlic. But he’s lovely to look at.” 

Two other guests arrived. One of them was a middle-aged 
man with a little white moustache — that very handsome 
1 . Englishman whom John had noticed in the Marj, The 

other -was his pretty-looking wife. 

" ’Morning, Munstead,” said Lord Stanfield. "I thought . , 

you were going to Palestine to shoot Arabs.” ^ 

"Not in these trousers,” said Lord Munstead, "They ' v-'b,; 

' ■ asked me to go, but I was shot at too often in the Great ^ . 'r'‘k'' 

War to like that kind of job. Besides, F'm pro-Arab. This ^ ■ '■ 

1: > Government is getting us into a horrible mess over there, as. • , 

j in most other places just now. I agreed with your speech _ ' A .: 1 

the other day.” ' ■ , ' , A- 

|A \ ' , "Nice of you to say so,” said. Lord Stanfield,' rising slightly /.'c-'f.’A' i 

' in his chair so as to give his cheek to the pretty lady, whO“ - * 

touched it with her lips. ' ' ’ ’ - ' . " A;--/ 

, ; "Well, Vera, my dear,”' he said, '"glad to be -home again 
■ after your American trip.?” ' : ' , ^ w 

■' ‘ "Oh, IVe almost forgotten. that,” she answered. '"Fm. ' ^ 

-f.,'./-;; / ■■ ■ ' ‘ -y 
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sunk ill Sussex, Presently ''autonin will come and then winter. 
Dreadful thought^ Uncle.’^ , ' ^ ■ 

'"You young women are so restless,” said Lord Stanfield. ^ 
""Always wanting a change of scene. It’s the same with Anne. 
She’s fust come back from Paris. Now she wants to join 
David in Rome.” 

Lady Munstead greeted the family, kissing the two girls 
and then looldng over to Robert Bramley. 

""Huilo, Robin,” she said, 

"TIullo, Vera,” he answered. "TIappy and all that ?” 

""The world situation isn’t too pleasant,” she said evasively, 
with a little smile and a sudden flutter of eyelashes. 

Judy was -watching her. She thought her very beautiful 
And a curious idea came to her, quite without reason, that 
that beautiful lady was in love with Robert Bramley. It was 
an idea so utterly absurd in its lack of evidence that she. 
rebuked herself for letting her imagination play such a silly trick. 

""I had another letter from David this morning,” said 
Anne. ""He’s gone completely gaga over that little contessa 
in Rome. He says she has a Monna Lisa smile.” 

“Well, don’t give him away, Anne !” cried her younger 
sister. ""His private letters aren’t meant for publication, 

I imagine.” 

""Base aspersion, my child,” said Anne calmly. ""David 
has written in the same style to Mother and Frank, and makes 
no secret of it. I shall have to go and rescue him,” 

""Where the devil is Frank ?” asked Lord Stanfield. ""He 
sloped off after breakfast.” 

"".He’s over at Little Hatching,” said Lady Stanfield. 
""Again !” asked Lady Anne, with great amusement. 

""Gosh !” exclaimed Marjorie. 

""Now then, girls,” said their mother, ""don’t go suggesting 
any nonsense. Frank is helping the Vicar to run Ms Boy 

Scouts.” ' ' ' ; ^ \ ' , 

•. ' ""Ah I” said Marjorie darkly.' ^But what about the Vicar’s, ■ 
Jovely daughter! How, 'do /you tHnk she would go as^ 
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— 4.«o»T7{Je? I know that siren I She would make eyes at , 


' “Snooks,” said Robert Brantley, “you shock me! Play 
the game, woman. Live and -let live.” 


^L'' 


"■, “I like that girl Lydia. She’s a pretty creature, and I have 
a high respect for her father. If Frank has his eye on Lydia , 

he shows more taste than I expected from him.” 

“And that’s saying something !” said Brantley, with mock 
enthusiasm. “We all know that His Lordship has a very fine 
taste in wines and women. Is it not an inherited instinct of 
the Edes? Did not the first Lord Stanfield get into trouble : - 
with Charles II for giving the glad eye to Lady Castlemaine ?” 

Lord Stanfield laughed at him over his rice pudding. 

“Bosh !” he said good-humouredly. “I’ve been a respect- 
able married man for thirty years. Nobody can accuse me of 
being a Don Juan.” 

“Now then, Dick,” said Lady Stanfield, “don’t tempt 
me to utter indiscretions, and before your own children, who 
ought to reverence your grey hairs.” 

“Grey hairs be damned !” growled His Lordship. “A man 
is as young as he feels. I can’t say I don’t admire a pretty 
face when I see it.” 

John and Judy listened to this family back-chat. No one 
had paid them much attention. No one had tallied to them, 
until suddenly Lady Anne turned to John, who was sitting on 
her right hand. 

“We’re a disorderly crowd,” she said. “We always go 
on like this.” 

“Why not ?” asked John. “It’s all very homely, and Fm 
pleasantly surprised.” 

Lady Anne was surprised by his surprise. 

“What did you expect ? Pomposity ?” 

“Formality,” he admitted. “Fm not really familiar with 
the manners of English titled folk. I thought I should have 
to do some bowing and scraping.” 
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■ Lady Aaae laughed -at the confession, which seemed to: 
am, use her a good deal. 

our titles/' she 'Said. “We don't worry about: 
thetii. You can call me Anne if you like/' ‘ :: 

should like to/' said John* ^ t 

Presently he questioned her on one or two points, " 

“Is your father in the House of Lords 
“Naturally/' she told him, “Does that worry you 
“Fd like'to hear him speak there one day/' he explained. 
Anne laughed again and lowered her voice when she 
answered him. 

“You'd have a painful experience. Father is not a heaven- 
born orator. When he has to make a speech he's like a beat 
with a sore ear for days before and goes about mombiing to 
himself. He hums and haws a good deal/' 

“I suppose he's a Die-Hard Tory/' said John. 

, “As it happens, Father is a Liberal/’ said Anne, “He's 
one of the last reUcs of that unfortunate party which once 
ruled this happy land. My grandfather was a friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom you may have heard." 

At Hamrd John Barton had read quite a lot about Mr. 

' Gladstone. 

“Fm the Die-Hard of the family/' said 7\niie, “If 
want to meet a reactionary, that's me !" 

Joiin had observed signs of that during the trip in the 
Marjh 

\ ' “I believe in duty and discipline/' said Aoiie Ede. 

, ' “For other people ?" asked John politely. 

She appreciated the humour of this remark, but made, a 
protest. 

“That's hitting below the belt., But Fm ready for a little ^ 
self-discipline in moments of national crisis. What we want' 
in this country is a touch of dictatorship to round up all the 
slackers who talk about their rights but never about their duties/' 
“I smell the spirit of Queen Elizabeth/' said John. - ' ^ . 

- She took that as a compliment 
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‘ "'"'Well, she was a sturdy old slut],. England did well' under 

iie,r. It was our golden age, wasn't it ?" 

'/As far as I can remember Jn. the history books,” said 
]ohi\ “there wasn't much liberty under the Tudors.” 

Z Anne was scornful, of that word liberty. 

“'How it has been abused by all the little intellectuals of 
the Left and all the parlour Bolshies ! A precious lot of liberty 
we should ha¥e if they came into power ! Their clear friends 
in Russia have shown what we -may expect if that happens. 
/Slave labour in the timber camps, a shot in the back of .the 
head for anyone who disagrees with Father Stalin.” 

“Anne, darling !” cried Betty from her side of the table. 
“Do I meet you on the tennis court this afternoon, or are you’ 
going .to lie around looking beautiful ? Marjorie and I issue ^ 
a challenge to ail and sundry,” 

The c.hallenge was accepted, John was Anne's partner 
for three sets. He surprised himself by his own brilliance, not 
having handled a racket much since Harvard days, 

“We're invincible,” said .Anne, when they beat the two 
girls at six-three, six-one, six-love,, “I like having you as 
my partner, Mr. American.” 

A few other guests drifted in. They lc:>oked like the 
English passengers in Marj with a change of costume , 

into country clothes— retired military men who barked af 
each other with odd noises of an explosive kind, and- their 
middle-aged wives who chattered in high English tones, as 
though everyone were a little deaf, And two or three young 
men, moderately attractive and very selRassured, A tail 
’/young man in a plus-four suit of russet brown which looked 
' well with his dark hair and tanned face appeared about tea- 
time, and said, “Hullo, everybody !” ' - ' . 

Anne greeted him derisively. 

■ “Return of the Prodigal Son ! Had a good time at Little 
Hatching ?” 

, “Not too bad,” he answered calmly. ’“The Vicar and I 
have been putting in some good work.” 
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Anfie laughed again at' this statement. 

"‘'Howl’s the Vicar’s lovely, daughter ? Still kittenish ?” 

^‘^She wants you to go to tea with her one day/’ said the 
young man. 

'‘'Nothing doing !” cried Anne. “She and I have nevci"-’- 
hit it off since she made eyes at a nice Winchester boy whose 
name I forget for the moment, though I loved liirn dearly at 
the time.” 

She turned to John, who was standing by her side. 

“TMs is my brother Frank. He' runs a garage in Mayfak 
— not successfully, alas I If you want a secondhand Rolls- 
Ro3me you can get one at a bargain. Frank, tliis is John 
Barton. He’s an American, and very sensitive, so take care 
what you say about your American clients who go off wdthoiit 
paying their bills.” 

Viscount Ede nodded to John wdth a faint smile. 

“Don’t you mind Anne,” he said. “She’s always pulling 
somebody’s leg.” 

Judy had disappeared from the scene for an hour or 
more. She came back with Robert Bramley, and had mud on 
her shoes and a flush of colour in her cheeks. 

“We w?'ent for a walk in the woods,” she told John. “I 
expected to meet Rosalind and the Melancholy Jacques.” 

“Instead of which,” said Bramley, “we met a party of 
hikers. Young females, self-conscious in shorts, as well they 
might be, and pale-faced boys who arc probably disciples of 
Karl Marx, from the London School of Economics. Regard- . 
less of their doom, the little victims play. Little do they 
know that in a few years they will be the giin-foddcr 
of the next war, now being arranged by the poket-players of 
human destiny.” 

“Thanks for the walk,” said Judy. 

“Thanks for the talk,” he replied. “I did all the talking, 
.of course, and greatly enjoyed myseE” 

He smiled at her in a comradely way and strode off towards 
, the house. - 
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“How! are you, getting on?^^ asked Judy. ' • ’ ' ^ 

“Fib' interested/’ said John. “This Is as good as a stage 
pky.^ These people ate caricatures ■ of themselves. It’s like a 
scenario of English life handled by an ■American producer in 
Hollywood.’’ 

He added something which surprised his sister. 

“I’m beginning to like Lady Anne of the Moated Grange 
rather better than I thought I should,” 

“1 think she’s sweet/’ said Judy. 

It was the informality of things at Alde.rm.ere wliich 
appealed to John and put him at his ease. There was a ceitain 
rowdiness which was amusing, though perhaps rather cfiildish. 
That fellow Bramley was always playing the fool with somC” 
one, and mostly with Lady Marjorie, whom he called Snooks. 
Before going to bed that night they had a desperate, pillow- 
fight down one of the corridors. John put his head outside 
his door just as Lady Marjorie, in scarlet pyjamas, w^as about 
to fling a wet sponge at her opponent, who had hurled his 
pillow over the banisters. It was, unfortunate for John that 
the sponge hit him in the face and doused him with water. 

“Oh, sorry !” cried Lady Marjorie- “Bad shot !” 

“Quite ali right/’ said John. “Go to it. Fd like to 
join in.” 

“Pax !” cried Bramley. “The battle is over. And so to , 

Earlier in the evening John had played Bridge with Lord 
and I.ady Stanfield, with Anne as his partner. There had been 
the usual post-mortem, inevitable in family Bridge, leading to a 
, certain am,ount of heated argument, 

“Mother, you’re hopeless !” Anne had cried at one point-' 
' of the game. “Why do you call five hearts when you only had 
■ one court-card ^ 

^ ! ' “'Sheer bluff, my dear I” said Lady Sta,afield. ' 

’ ' “Alice/’ said her husband, “you don’t take this game 
seriously, and you’ve already let me down to the tune, of one' 

. anc} sixpence, which I can ill afford” ' •, ■ 
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Atine had a head for the .game, as 'Jolm observed, but was 
critical of his American conventions. 

“I was taught to play according to the book,” said John. 
‘"'This isn't Snap or Happy Families.” 

'Til say it isn’t,” said Anne, with a ridiculous imitation oj^ 
his American accent. "Say, bo, what do you think about 
that ? Be your age, kid. Oh yeali 1” 

"Anne,” said Lady Stanfield, after a little splutter of mirth. 
"I don’t think that’s quite polite to an American guest.” 

"No, but it’s damn’ funny,” said Anne. "And John doesn’t 
mind ; do you, John ?” 

John had minded a little. Her absurd pretence of speaking 
Broadway American, which she had learned from the movies, 
had failed to amuse him. , 

"I’m getting used to it,” he said insincerely ; "it makes me 
laugh,” 

Serious Bridge was out of the question, John’s eyes had 
wandered round the room now and then, and again he had 
that sense of being an actor in a stage play. The room was 
panelled in white wood on which hung family portraits of oid- 
fashioned folk in eighteenth-century costumes. Lord Stanfield 
looked less like a gamekeeper in an old dinner-jacket and 
crumpled shirt. His clean-shaven face, deeply tanned, with 
heavy eyebrows, was astoundingly like the portrait of a man 
in blade with a white ruff round his neck above the fireplace. 

Someone had turned on the radio, which was playing 
American jazz. Bramley danced a few steps to it with Judy at 
the end of the room. Young Viscount Ede was deep in alow. 
arm-d:air with his legs outstretched and his eyes closed as 
though asleep until suddenly he yawmed, stretched himself, 
and called out a protest. 

"Can’t we turn off that noise and have some real music ? 
Robin, ok! boy, tickle the keys for us.” 

’ "Must I ?” asked Robin. "Judy Barton and 1 were doing 
mther welHn. this corner.” . ’ ' 

. . "Do play !” said Judy. - 
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' 'He played well without the book, anythiug they asked 'for, 
ftom Grand Opera to Schubert’s songs. 

“You ought to have been a pro, old boy/^ said young Ede. 
“You’d make a lot of money playing a piano outside my garage, 
and it might do the garage a bit of good.” 

“When I was a piano-tuner in West Kensington,” said 
Bramley, ''I used to make the dogs howL” 

His sister Betty, who was in an evening frock in the 
; crinoline style with bare shoulders, like one of the eatly- 
^ Victorian ladies in a Winterhalter print, leaned with her elbows 
on the piano and her chin cupped in her hands. 

“Robin missed liis vocation,” she said. 

“Fve missed all my vocations,” said Bramley, slipping into 
, t!ie Coq £Or, “I once had a very good chance of being a 
gigolo at Cannes, Think of all the wealth I should have 
acquired from elderly harridans desiring the illusion of a second 
'springtime !” 

“What bilge Robin talks about himself!” said Anne, still 
at the Bridge table, but lending a listening ear. 

jolio, observed the scene over his cards. It was very 
English, lie thought, and rather charming — ^that group 
gathered round the piano. They weren’t worrying about an 
international situation which threatened their lives from time 
to time. In that day’s newspaper there was serious news from 
' Spain, and Winston Churchill had made a speech in the House 
of Commons on the weakness of the Royal Air Force in 
comparison with (jcrmany’s fevered production of aircraft 
Mr. Winston Churchill had spoken with gloomy portent and 
. deplored the years which the locusts had eaten.' Over in 
Germany Hitler had made a speech 'glorifying National 
Socialism and full of dark menace, according to the Press in 
' democratic countries. But these people in this old English 
• house took it all very calmly. They were certainly not suffering 
from the jitters, Oii the contrary, they' didn’t seem to think 
. about it, D.klfiT they read the papers ? Or was it sublime 
' eoniidence in the dear: old British Navy, and ‘the sons’ of the 
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Bulldog breed?, Those ' questions in Ms mind were partly 
answered on the following evening when two or three men 
gathered in His Lordship’s' study for whisky and other 

drinks. 

It was John who led the. conversation away from horse, ^ 
and dogs, and the invasion of the grey squirrel in Sussex woods. 

^^What do you think of the international situation, sit* ?” he 
asked his host. 

Lord Stanfield blinked as though the question were too 
' abrupt. 

"'^Eh !” he answered. ‘^'Oh, Lord ! I donh like the look of 
it, but then I don't know much about it." 

^‘^It seems to me," said .John, trying to draw him out, 

- democracy in Europe is in retreat. Won't it have to make a 
stand some day ?" 

''A stand ?" asked Lord Stanfield. 'If you mean .'put our 
fingers into other people's pies, Fm not for it. England's 
policy is peace. We can't afford another war. We're not ready 
for it. If it happens, it 'will make a nasty mess of things— 
worse than last time." ■ 

He looked round his study, with its panelling and crowded 
bookshelves, and laughed distressfully. 

'Td hate a bomb to come through this old roof and spoil 
my first editions," he said*' 

"'T don't suppose England is for peace at any price," said 
John, rather too persistently.. 

It was Bramley who answered. 

' ‘^'That's my creed exactly. Peace at any price, and to hell 
with the Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and other odd types of . 

' the human race. My innocent youth was spoilt by the last war. 

' When I ought to have' been playing marbles on the village • 
green I was dragged off to the Somme and had two bullets ' 
through my left lung before 1 could ask the Germans to be 
kind to me. No more .'war for little Robin ! It ‘didn't settle ' 

' any argument, and it massacred most of my .contemporaries. 
A most foolish affair !" 
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John fcfilsed to take him serioE^Iy^ seeing a smile about 
U$ iips. 

“Isn't it a cjuestion between ' dictatorship and liberty ? 
Won't you have to take sides or go under— now that Mussolini 
"has got away with Abyssinia and, Hitler with the reoccupation 
of the Rhineland ? I can't see how you can dodge the issues 
much longer/' 

“Why shouldn't Hitler reoccupy the Rhineland?" asked 
young Ede, sitting on the edge of his father's table. “The 
Rhine is as German as Sussex is English." 

“He violated the Locarno Treaty," said John. “Don't you^ 
believe in the sanctity of treaties ?" 

“Not damn-fool treaties which ought not to have been 
made/' said young Ede carelessly. 

“My conviction is," said Lord Stanfield, “that we ought 
to get on friendly terms with the Germans. They all seem to 
like us. I was in Bavaria last summer and every one was very 
decent. Hitler has offered fair terms of peace more than once. 
I think we've made a mistake in ignoring them. We ought to 
rewrite the Treaty of Versailles and try to get Germany 
back to tlie League. I said so the other day in the 
Lords." 

“Hear, heat !” said Bramley. “If the Germans want their 
colonies back I would hand them Tanganyika as a Christmas 
present. Tha t's to say I would, with a great show of generosity, 
give them back what ought not to have been taken from them, 
if they want Ireland they can have that too, with my blessing 
and kind regards." 

John burst out laughing. 

He was having his leg pulled, of course. Bramley was just 
amusing himself with an innocent abroad. 

- ^ ' “In'any case," asked young Ede, looking him in the eyes 
' with a sMght challenging smile, “what are the United States 
going to do about it, if anything ? Haven't they dug them* 
selves into a policy of isolation ? Why do they seem^ to think 
that England’ has to police the whole world and fight for all 
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the small nations created by a Treaty with which their President 
had something to do, I believe 

“Well, we neednT go intO' all that/^ said i..oiYj Staofieldj 
as though anxious to avoid an argument. ''The fact mmaihis 
that England ought to try to break the evil speil of fear and- 
suspicion which is at the bottom of all this rearmament. V/c 
can only do so on the old Liberal lines of give and take and a 
generous recognition of other people^s needs. Itks a question 
of intelligence and reasonable compromise.’'' 

John permitted himself one observation at this point. 

'T doubt, sir, whether one can deal with men like Hitler 
on terms of intelligence. He has no respect for it. He works 
on primitive instinct and racial hatred."' 

Lord Stanfield made a surprising answer. 

"I dislike many of his ideas, but Fm inclined to think we 
underrate his genius. I was talking to out i\.ml')a$sador the 
other day, and he told me that Hitler is not so mad as we think 
he is.^ After all, he has done no end for Germany— p:racticall)“^^ 
eliminated unemployment and made them a united nation for 
the first time." 

"It's these damned newspaper men who make all the 
trouble," said young Ede. 

‘ John answered quickly, without getting ruffled. 

"I happen to be one of them." 

There was a general laugh, 

''Now you've dropped a brick, laddie," said Bramley, with 
great enjoyment. 'T ought to have warned you." 

"Sorry !" said young Ede. "I hadn't an idea- — 

Lord Stanfield enjoyed the joke, but softened it. 

"Fm afraid we were all speaking rather carelessly. Anne 
told me you were over here for the New York Oksermn It beats 
me how well you fellows write. When they report my speeches ; 
Jn the Elouse of Lords— not very frequently, thank God— they 
. make them read quite well and take out all my split infinitives. " 

He drank an inch of whisky at the bottom of his glass and 
put his hand on John's shoulder. 
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“Let’s join the ladies,” he said. “They’re always very 
bored without us.” 

It was all very illuminating. “These people,” thought 
|ohn, “only think of self-interest. They only think of dodging 
war at all costs, including honour. His Lordship doesn’t want 
i bomb to spoil his first editions ! That fellow Bramley wants 
to save his own skin. That Viscount laddie doesn’t care a 
curse for democratic liberties. I’m in the house of the reaction- 
aries. It’s all very amusing !” 

“Well,” said Anne, sitting on the fender in the drawing- 
room,” have you settled world affairs and shocked American 
'■ sensibilities ?” 

said Bramley with a laugh. “Frank dropped the 
most glorious brick. Everything, he said, was the fault of 
those damned newspaper men !” 

“Not untrue,” said i\nne. “But John Barton of New York 
is one of those brilliant exceptions. He’s a truth-teller. He’s 
a faithful reporter of Great Britain to the United States. I’m, 
going out of my way to make him fall in love with England.” 

She went out of her way a little that night to make him fall 
in love with her. It was when she spent some time in showing 
him the family portraits and old sporting prints. Once, when 
she led him into another room where there was a painting by 
. Gainsborough, she held his hand for a moment to warn him ‘ 
of three steps down, and her touch sent a thrill up his arm. She 
looked beautiful, he thought, as she held a candle up to one cif 
the pictures so that he could see it better in a dimly lit room. 

“I hope you haven’t been bored,” she said. “We’ve no 
manners; we’re all very casual with our guests.” _ 

He forgot his unfavourable verdict on the family. 

“I’ve enjoyed every minute of it,” he told her, “and Judy 
is enchanted with your old mansion.” 

“Well, you must come again,” said Anne. “I’ve fallen 
for your sister Judy. She’s as straight as a maypole — ^I mean 
in soul and spirit. How shall I find you out in London ?” 

“Say, now,” said John, “I like to hear that, and if you’d 
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come to see ns in Burton 'Conrt, Chelsea/ we should call it a’ 
reddetter day/' 

"Til come all right/' said Anne, ''Any excuse for going up 
to town» especially in the dark days fast approaching* An 
awful thought !" 

Those last words took the fine edge off her coniplimetit7 
but were not meant to be taken that way. 

, He held open the door for her as she passed through with ’ 
her candlestick and he noticed again how well she carried 
herself with unaffected grace, and how charming she looked in 
her father's house. It was as though she had stepped out of 
one of the old frames. "Portrait of a Lady", by Romney. 
Strange to think that he should be walking by the side of Lady 
Anne in an old English mansion when not so long ago he had 
been hanging on to a strap in the subway of New York ! 
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,A FEW weeks after their week-end at Aldermere Jolin and 
|udy were apprehensive of sudden death in the streets of 
PariSj, owing to the reckless behaviour of a French taxi-driver 
and the apparent deliriuin of Parisian traffic. 

Crossing the Place de la Concorde, John took off his hat 
for a moment, wiped bis brow with his handkercktef, and 
laughed ticrvously* 

*^'If we get to Lucy aliveA he said, shall be agreeably 
surprised. 'Lhat guy has nearly killed us four times and every 
driver in Fkaris seems to be addicted to homicidal mania. 
Otherwise I find it very interesting.” 

expect the traffic obeys some mysterious law,” remarked 
' Jiidy, I liavenk' got the clue to it. Oh ! That was a near 
thing !” 

A young Frenchman in a sports car came across their line 
of advance like a streal: of lightning. 

^'Sam mm //W dkM /” shouted their driver. bite ! 

Imbkik 

He looked back at his passengers and raised both hands 
from, his wheel with a gesture of pity and contempt for the 
idiocy of the whole human race. 

By extraordinary good luck, aided by guardian angels, as 
it seemed to the two travellers, they arrived without damage 
at number ten, rue dc la Pompe, Passy, some fifteen minutes 
drive beyond the Eiffel Tower, which they saw etched against 
the blue^sky of Paris, and after mounting three flights of stairs 
they found the name of the Vicomte de Maresquel_ above an 
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electric bell-push. The' Vicomtesse cle Matesquel had once 
been Lucy 'Barton, of ’ Moorfield, Massaclmseits, .aod in 
another few moments she had flung herself into Judy’s' amis, 
laughing with wet eyes. 

"'Judy ! Tm just mad with joy. How sweet you ioojs, 
my dear ! And there’s John like an American hero in the 
Saturday ’Evening Post ! I’m just crazy to see you Ijoth.” 

It was nice seeing Lucy again. She was the beauty of the 
family, but looked very French now, wnth her dark hair looped 
below her ears, and wearing a black dress cut to a Paris model, 
very plain but not without elegance. She talked excitedly, 
with movements of hands and fingers which she had never 
used in Massachusetts, and' with little screams of laughter and 
gusts of tears. In the first half-hour, when they were alone 
with her, she passed up and down the scale of emotion in her 
description of life and experience as a lady in France. 

Sometimes it was too awful, she said. Sometimes she had 
wanted to die because it was all so comical, so absurd, so 
fantastic. Louis, her husband, was just a baby. He had always 
been spoilt. If he had a touch of indigestion he thought he 
had cancer. If he cut his finger he thought he was going to: ; 
bleed to death. If they had one of the inevitable little quarry Is 
of married life he wept and went for corafott to his mothlr 
and aunts. Fie had innumerable aunts and cousins and second 
cousins. They were all very proud of their old titles. The 
Family was sacred to them. They gathered together for 
family councils at any time of crisis. Before her baby was 
born they went into conference in thek own apattments or in 
hers. They were deeply .anxious about Louis • Jest he should ' 
have a nervous breakdown. When her baby w^as born they 
conferred again about the ceremony of baptism, the child’s ' 
name, and the problem of nursing the infant, who had had the 
honour of being born into their illustrious family. 

Those family parties !' They neatly killed her, said Lucy... 
They all sat round on gilt-backed chairs and talked for hours 
and hours. The grandmother of Louis, the Buchesse de ' 
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Contalmaison, demanded and received obedient homage. The 
mother of Louis had forgiven him for, marrying an American ’ 

• jjut over-emphasized this act of forgiveness. The uncles 
and* aunts of Louis were not so tolerant. They might have 
pardoned him for marrying an American heiress, but not for 
conferring his title upon an American girl whose family had 
no available margin of dollars for the benefit of France. The 
United States, they thought, had betrayed them as they had 
betrayed France by refusing to guarantee French security after 
the war. I'hc United States, they thought, was inhabited^ 
■1 entirely by gunmen, racketeers and grafters. At least, it repre- 
seated to them everything that was most vulgar and most 
• uncivilized. Its only excuse had been its great wealth. After 
the crash on Wall Street and subsequent years of distress they 
had no further use for Americans. Many of them had invested 
in American securities and were now ruined, or at least in 
reduced circumstances. They were all as poor as church mice, 
partly owing to that misfortune, but partly because of the 
' ' devaluation of the franc, which had still further impoverished 
' ' , them. They were convinced that France must have a dictator- 
- .ship of the Right or go to pieces in a Communist revolution. 

They all read L’ykJm Frafifaise, the most reactionary paper 
„ ' in France, and talked about the Due de Guise as though he 
‘ ' might be crowned v'cry shortly in Notre Dame. They hated 
. Leon Blum, the French Premier, with a very cold loathing, 
and accused him of being hand in glove wdth Moscow for the 
' ‘ overthrow of France and ail its traditions of loyalty and order. 

' They were, of course. Catholics, and. Lucy’s baby would be 
'i ' ' brought up in the Catholic faith, 

: , “Poor old Lucy !” said John, unduly stricken by this 
; , narrative. “Pm ai'raid you made a bad mistake in marrying a 
; good-looking Frenchman for his beautiful black eyes. Didn’t 
■ I warn you?” 

; Lucy changed her tone. She changed her tone with extra- 
'Ordinary case and lack of iogic. ■ 

“Oh, don’t think Fm unhappy, John ! I get a lot of fun 
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out of it, and I shall neTer mgmt marrying Louis. Ife'^s a 
^ darling and we love each '■'other devotedly, though now and 
^ then we quarrel about the Fatxiily and other little questions. 
WeVe many charming friends in Paris, and, after all, I have my 
little Louis-Philippe, who makes up for everything. He's 
adorable !” 

John and Judy tip-toed into another room in this apartment 
in the me de la Pompe and stood looking down upon the 
adorable Louis-Philippe, who at that moment w^as sound 
asleep in his cot. Pie looked to the cynical John astoundingiy 
like a little monkey, with his dark hair and puckered face. To 
Judy he looked astoundingiy like an angel — but certainly a 
French angel and un-American. 

never thought I should be the uncle of a Frenchman/' 
remarked John thoughtfully, when they had returned to the 
small salon, with its polished floors and its gilt-backed chairs 
— ^hideously uncomfortable. 

becoming a perfectly good Frenchwoman,” said 
Lucy. "1 think in French. I even dream in French, I find 
myself taking the French point of view. Massachusetts seems 
a long way back in my life. Sometimes I weep when I get your 
letters. They're letters from my lost life, when I was Lucy 
Barton instead of the Vicomtesse de Maresquel,” 

She shed a few tears again, and then laughed again because, 
after all, life in Paris was enchanting, and Louis-Philippe was 
beginning to cut his teeth, and her husband Louis was devoted 
to her. 

That young man appeared in due course from his office in 
' the Department of Finance, where he earned an insignificant 
salary. With his dark eyes and pale face and little black 
moustache he was not bad-looking, and had a certain fineness 
of feature, in wMch, perhaps, was a touch of weakness. 

He embarrassed Ms brother-in-law by kissing him on both 
cheeks and patting his back with great affection, before raising 
Judy's hand to his lips and expressing liis pleasure at seeing her 
•again. • : 
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''^""Liicy and I/' he said, in very good English, ’'"are. terribly ' , • ' ' V? 

, excited at having you in Paris. ' My family has the great desire ■ i| 
to meet you. We must arrange a few httle parties. My mother , ’ ■ 

'wishes me to convey her compliments and hopes that you will ' - Sj 

' teke coffee with her one evening when there will also be some . || 

of my relatives."’ ■ |? 

Louis, must we ?” cried Lucy in French. want to 
have John and Judy all to myself.” ' ’ ; I’i 

Louis considered it inevitable that they should meet his • 

' ' -relatives. ■ • || 

Lucy and her husband took lunch that day with John and . !; 

Judy at their hotel in the rue St. Philippe du Roule, not far j 

from the Madeleine. They took many lunches with John and ! . 

Judy during their stay in Paris, and the French family, so r! 

, desirous to see them, restricted themselves in hospitality to [I 

tea in very small but precious cups, and coffee served in apart- 1 ; 

ments furnished in the style of Louis-Quinxe with a faint ' IJ 

fragrance of floor-polish and pot-pourri. 

"^Tt’s the French economy,” explained Lucy. '^‘^They’re all . ? 

terribly impoverished.” , 

To Judy in private Jolin expressed his pity for Lucy. !i 

afraid she made a bad break. Louis has no more tl 

guts than a skinned rabbit. He’s all nerves and self-pity, ..li 

combined with intellectual arrogance and insolent contempt ' 
for everything American. He regards us as utter barbarians.” ' v ’ ^ '' 
®^Lucy adores liim,” said Judy. '''And after all, John, v 
French civilkation is older than ours, and I dare say we seem / / ’i 
very crude to the French aristocracy’”- , '■ '/'V 

“Give me crudeness,” said John. ' . / ^ ''.‘"b ; , . 

The relatives were somewhat trying, and as most of them ’ ’ '/i"' 
did not speak English, conversation was limited as far as John 
was concerned, though Judy was astonishingly good, having '.Lb' ' 

' ■ studied French at Smith College with the help of a' very charm- ' . ■ ; :j 

■' ing.ficiend who had been brought up in France. The Duchesse*' ' ■ " 

'de Contalmaison, a lady of emotional character and delicate'' | 

■b beauty, was formidable in her frigid courtesy and condescen-' 
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sioil. Lucy’s mothef-in-kw was obviously of oplmon that 
her poor son had made a misallknce^ aneb moreover, was 
uiidemoiifislied owing to the inability of American wives to 
provide welhcooked food. Several aunts appeared, all in. deep 
black, as though recently bereaved, which, Lucy said, was not 
true. They were still mourning for fathers and brothers 
killed in a war which was now more tlian eighteen years 
ago. 

Fortunately, this air of gloom was relieved by a few younger 
people, cousins of Louis, who were modern in their mi nek 
and manners, and not unattractive. One of them was a young 
’man named Paul de Brissac, who had a jiretty sister, very gay 
and vivacious when not overawed by her elderly relatives. 
Paul liirnself was a good-looking young man, who .spoke 
excellent English, having been at the French Embassy in 
London for two or tliree years. FIc showed a desire to be 
friendly with John, and at their first meeting dared to be a little 
humorous on the subject of his relations, who were sitting in 
a semicircle on straight-backed chairs sipping a hot liquid 
which was reputed to be tea. 

'T find these family receptions deplorable he said in a 
'confidential voice. ^'To'an American they must seem ridicu- 
lous, So much formality I So much deference ! And yei: 
they are all living in a past w^orld which no longer exists. 
Their titles mean nothing. Their political opinions cut no ice, 
as you say in America; Public opinion in France has moved 
away from them, and their Due de Guise is only a ghost, who 
'is quite comical in the Republic of Leon Blum."^ 

"AVhat do you think of Blum asked John, who had read 

a good deal about the French Premier, 

Paul de Brissac smiled and glanced towards his relatives, 

^Tf my distinguished aunts were to hear me express a word 
in Ms favour they would regard me as a traitor, AM the same, 
I recognke his intelligence. ■ He has shown some courage in 
resisting the extreme demands on the Left, upon whose support 
he rests. In international affairs he is a patriotic Frenchman, 
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altbough a Jew^'and therefore sympathetic to Soviet Russia* 
la domestic politics he stands to .some extent as a barrier 
against Coiiitnunism and reyoiutiomry violence/^ 

‘ ' John was somewhat impressed by this young man’s 
cynicism and frankness, and invited him with liis sister to little 
dinner parties which included Louis' and Lucy and Wmsel£ 
They went sometimes to a restaurant off the Champs-’^lysees, 
which was in the style of a Breton inn, with sham beams and ■ 
a big open fireplace at which the French chef roasted his 
chickens before the eyes of his customers. It had an air of 
false simplicity belied by the appearance of its customers, 
many of whom wore evening frocks and dinner-jackets. Now 
and again Paul de Brissac pointed out a French celebrity and 
for each one had a word of satire or a tale of scandal 

'^Look at that fellow in the crumpled shirt-front, with his 
table-napkin tucked under his' chin. He can well afford his 
meal, being one of the biggest swindlers on the Bourse ! He 
can well afford to keep that pretty lady who has the pleasure of 
being his mistress. She is one of the dancers in the Russian 
Ballet. 

^'Regard that young man with a little black moustache 
sitting next to the girl whose frock is bare-backed. He is one 
of our famous film actors, and was the husband of a Rumanian 
heiress of great fortune, who divorced him because of his 
habitual infidelities. He earns more than a steel manufacturer, 
but ten years ag-o was living in a garret in Montmartre at the 
expense of a girl who sold flowers in the market by the 
Madeleine. They say he is a cocaine addict. 

'T.ook at that sak type who has just come in with that 
yellow-haired gme. He is the editor' of a Communist newspaper 
■ and a Communist Deputy in the Chamber. That is to say^ he is 
subsidized by Moscow to support, the gospel, of KatLMatx, 

, which Moscow has abandoned. 'You, will 'see that he -is par- 
ticular about what he drinks. ,You will see that he ends Ms 
' meal with old brandy. As a Communist he believes In living 
'according to the best style of Capitalism,, as long as that Mamotis 
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''systeiai exists ! Needless to.Sa^ylie knows that his propaganda . 
is harmless in a country which is solidly bourgeois/’ ^ 

'In New York/’ said John, "we’re taught to believe that 
France is on the edge of revolution and that Cotnniimism is 
ready for a clash against Fascism in the streets of Paris and 
other French cities/’ 

Paul de Brissac permitted himself a polite laugh. 

"My dear friend, that is how foreign countries are deceived 
by their journalists. Forgive me if 1 say so. It is true that 
there are Communists in Paris, Lille, Amiens, Lyons and 
■ Marseilles. But they have never read Karl Marx, and they do 
not believe in the equality of the class war. They are all little 
capitalists with something in the stocking. It is ai! theoretical 
nonsense — b, professional game — to give them something to 
talk about, with an occasional demonstration against the police 
to maintain the tradition of the French, which is always against 
the Government, What they want is more wages for less 
work. It is true also that there are Fascists in France who 
march about and get into street rows as a little advertisement. 
They issue manifestoes. They sell UAcfwn Tran^aise to my 
maiden aunts outside the churches. They buy second-hand 
pistols and wound themselves occasionally in loading them. 
But France is still ruled by intelligence and by the French sense 
of humour. These boys who make a noise in the streets do 
not represent the French people, who remain solidly between 
the extremes; contemptuous of the Extreme Left and the 
Extreme Right, loyal to the Republic, patient and long-suffer- 
ing because of political .corruption among all parties and 
politicians.” 

■ Lucy was distressed that evening because Louis w^as not 
dining with them. He had telephoned through from the 
Department of Finance to say that he would be kept late at the 
office and would not be back until midnight. 

"I think it is a shame, Pferied Lucy. "And they don’t pay’ 
him anything extra for overtime. He will come back utterly 
exhausted/’ ' . ' ' , 
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“There must be a crisis in The Department of Finance^” 
said Paul de Brissac^ with a faint smile which seemed to convey . 
some ironical meaning. John noticed that he glanced at his 
sister Virginie, who raised her eyebrows and returned his 
smile* 

“Probably/' said Virginie, in the same light, ironical way, 
"‘the Government is about to devalue the franc again, in 
which case I shall have to do without a new frock and a winter 
jacket. It looks as though Louis is becoming very important 
in the Department of Finance." 

“Fm alv/ays so sorry if he can't say good night to little 
Louis-Philippe," said Lucy. 

Virginie de Brissac, who had a fine high forehead, a very 
straight little nose and a charming roguish mouth, laughed for 
a moment and then touched Lucy's hand in a caressing way. 

“Little American mother," she said, with real tenderness. 
“If ever I have a child I hope to be as devoted to its welifare as 
you are, fna cherk. But I shall not expect my husband to come 
home every evening to kiss its little toes before it goes to 
sleep." 

“Louis has all the virtues of a husband and father," said 
Paul de Brissac. 

enkndu /" agreed Virginie. “He is a model, is he not ? 
But this is a foolish conversation. Let us talk about something 
serious. Let us talk about the romance of a Royal love-affair 
which I find very exciting. Is it possible that Madame Simpson 
will become the Queen of England ? To me it is incredible, 
from all I know of English Society." 

“They say she is very charming," said Judy, from her end 
of a little table covered with a cloth of red-and- white check, 

It vras a successful subject of conversation until it was 
time to take a taxi to the Russian Ballet. 

Paris put its spell on John Barton, who had read some 
history at Harvard and was a student of humanity. While 
■ ■ Judy and Lucy were fussing about with little Louis-PhiEppe — : 
< , that 'm6nkey*"like . infant’ — or . talking on tin chairs in- the 
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Luxembourg Gardens while this babe slept in a perambuktor^- 
he wandered alorig the Seine and tiimecl over old books and 
prints on the stalls along the qmis^ where, below the embank- 
ment, French labourers, stripped to the waist, were handling 
big blocks of stone for the repair of one of the bridges. He 
stood bare-headed in Notre Dame and thought of all the ghosts 
of French history whom he could summon back~with many 
gaps — to his imagination and memory : Henri (juatre, Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Marie Antoinette. He strolled into the Palais 
Royal and looked at the statue of Camille Desmoulins, very 
lifelike and dramatic, as once on this spot lie had called upon 
the crowd to march to the Bastille. He went down the rue St. 
Honore searching for the house 'where Robespierre — -the 
‘"Sea-green Incorruptible"'', as Carlyle called him— lived 
during the Reign of Terror, when the aristocrats passed this 
way to the guillotine, ticked ofi* for execution. When he had 
read those things as a student they had seemed very remote in 
history, but more frightful things in the way of political terror 
had happened in Russia and were happening now in Spain, 
due to the same causes of passion, vengeance and fanaticism. 

He explored the Left Bank and its student quarters around 
the University, and sat outside cafe-restaurants studying their 
types, true' to student life everywhere in Europe-very poor, 
very gay, very noisy, ;and very hungry. He was astonished 
at the number of coloured men who passed— some of 
them with French women and half-bred children. In the 
Louvre he gazed at’ the enigmatical smile of Mona lisa, and 
halted with admiration before the "‘Winged Victory"". These 
people of France, he thought, had a tradition of civilixation. 
which the world would miss if it were lost. There was some- 
thing Latin about them. Rome 'had touched their spirit,' 
though they forgot its central-heating system and public baths. 

^ Lunching alone after these expeditions, or with Lucy and 
Judy, he wondered whether France still maintained its smst 
of 'art and love^ of beauty. PaiiS' was beautiful from the Place _ 
de la Concorde to .-the Arc de Triomplie, but its back streets 



were monicletiog with perceptible' decay. Like Ms father’s" 
liotise 'in Moorfieldj Massachusetts, the old houses of Paris — 
"Except in the smart quarters— needed a new touch of paint and 
" plaster, and the people w^ho came hurrying by were mostly 
shabby and ill-dressed compared with similar crowds in New 
York. They looked harassed and worried, and not too 
physically fit. What was weighing on their minds ? Only the 
students laughed, and even some of those looked underfed 
and pale and pimply,, and over-strained by the amdeties of life. 
What was biting them ? he wondered. 

Some answers to these questions were given to Mm by 
Paul de Brissac, when they sat one night outside the Dome in 
Montparnasse, where the chairs on the terasse were crowded ■ 
with the intellectual and artistic confratermty of Paris, among 
whom were several young American men and women, got up 
to look more French than the French, and sipping liquids 
which looked very poisonous and had an exciting effect upon 
the conversation of these clients, who talked and laughed too 
loudly. 

Judy and Lucy, with Virginie de Brissac, had gone to the 
Comedie Francaise for a performance of Molicte's Bourgeois 
Geniilhomme^ which was no good to John as he could not 
understand French. Louis had given notice that he expected 
to be late at the office again owing to the continued crisis in 
French finances, so that John had accepted Pau.l de Brissac’s 
invitation to a drink at the Dome after dinner in a little 
restaurant in the BouF Mich’. It was an autumn evening and 
not too warm, but braziers were burning on the terasse^ and it 
- was pleasant sitting there watching life pass, talking inteiii- 
“ -gently, and getting something of the 'spirit of Paris in tMs 
^ scene and atmosphere. ■ ■ . ' ^ y 

' ^ , ' “TMs is a long way from New York,” said John reflectively, 

, as he glanced around him and observed the behaviour ^of a 
’ group ^ sitting at the table next to him. Judging' from the,; 
'beards' and unkempt hair of the men, they ■_ were certainly' 

: artists, of some kind, or, posing as artists. 'One^of them.,- 
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without a beard andless unkempt, had a rather noble face» very 
grave and thoughtful, and.'kept aloof from his companions, who 
chatted to their women and shared their drinks. The sleeve of*" 
his left arm was empty and pinned across his breast. 

''You are lucky in being an Americaii,” said Paul cle 
Brissac presently. ’'1 should like to find a job in New Yotk/^ 

"Why do you say that? To flatter my American 
conceit 

"Not at all/' said Paul. 'T say so because I hear tlie hoofs 
of the Four Horsemen riding in tlie distance and wish to 
■escape in time from . what is inevitably coming/" 

"You think it is coming, th t war?’" asked Jolin. 

Paul de Brissac was quite sure it was coming, and didn’t 
like the prospect. In the last war Jess than twenty years ago 
his father and two of his brothers had been killed. Many of 
his cousins had been killed. He had a foolisli wish to live. 

He touched John on the arm and lowered his voice. 

"Do you see that fellow with an empty sleeve ? Why do 
you think he sits there so silently, so deeply in thought ? I will 
tell you. He lost his arm at Verdun, or on the Sornme, or 
somewhere else along the line. He is thinking of his dead 
comrades, and of all the horrors he saw. He hears, as I do, the 
hoofs of the Four Florsemen riding in the distance and coming 
closer. There are millions of men in France who arc thinking 
like that. The old ones remember what they saw. The young 
ones wonder whether they will be dead before they have drunk 
•deeply of life. That is not a good mentality with which to 
pursue one’s avocations, 

"The^ English,” said John, "refuse to believe in war’s 
•inevitability. They think it can be dodged— even, perhaps, at 
the price of losing a little honour or a little self-respect.” 

Paul de Brissac laughed and took one of John’s "Camels”. 

"The English,” he said, "are not so stupid as they seem. I 
came to know them a little. ' They have an inarticulate wisdom 
which is lacking, perhaps, in France. We are more intellectual 
but less wise. England -has a genius for compromise and- 
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^ avoidinf^ unnecessary clashes. That is why we call her 

Albion ^though we ourselves are devoted to our own selt- 
'^nterests and feel very grieved if other nations do the same. 
But all that is beside the mark. The brutal fact is that Germany 
has rearmed and feels her strength and that the French system 
of alliances in Europe has broken down. What, then, is going 
tohappen?” 

“I’d like to know, said John. 

Paul de Erissac had no doubt on the subject. 

“Germany is putting back tlie clock,” he saia. ohe is 
nuttinn it back as far as the Dark Ages, when her tribes were 
the outer barbarians whom Caesar fought. They were touched 
for a time by the Latin spirit. They were Christianized and, 
therefore civilized, with Rome as the spiritual headquarters ot 
civilization and moral law. But it was a veneer winch did not 

so deep. There is in the German soul still the ancient pagan- 
ism of their dark forests. Unknown to themselves, Woton is 
still their o-od. This man Flitler is tlie personification of the 
old pagan chief. His Nazis are the braves of the German 
tribes. They are out to smash the Latin tradition in which 
they were held for a thousand years. They will crucify Christ 
again With the hammer of Thor they will try to smash Latin . 
and Christian civilization, as once they invaded Rome and 

tore down its temples.” _ 

John stared at him in some surprise. ^He was no .onger 
talking lightly with humorous cynicism. For the first time he 
was speaking with profound gravity and emotion. _ 

“I hadn’t got as far as that,” said John. I only thought of 
a struggle between deiAocracy and dictatorship. 

Paul de Brissac shrugged his shoulders. -u 

“i have no patience with that nonsense 1 This is a much 
mdre serious affair. I do not believe much m democracy, 
anyhow. It is largely an illusion. , What does democracy mean 
to' France when half her politicians are professiona office- 
' seekers and dupe the people into the belief that they are, 
governing themselves? I believe more m the spirit and 
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tmdition of peoples.' The dash, when it comes, will not be 
political, blit moral and -spititual. It will the struggle of 
CIiristeridoDi against the resurrection of paganism. Unfijrtur 
nately, we shail be the victims of a frighthil paradox, which 
I find aniiising but distressing.” 

?” asked John. 

"Tt is that we shall fight for the Qitistiari spirit in alliance 
with Soviet Russia, which is a Godless state. Perhaps for 
that reason we shall lose and go down into tlie dark pit. God 
will not be mocked.” 

For a moment or two he stared across the pavement 
outside the Dome cafe to the neon signs of a restaurant and the 
lurid glare of advertisements of Diibaiinet and Amer Picon, and 
his expression was that of deep' meiancholy. Then suddenly 
he pulled himself back to his habitual mood and laughed light* 
heartcdly, ■ ' . 

^ ‘‘T have been talking like a Hebrew prophet ! It is perhaps 
because I have a light stomach-ache due to eating that lobster 
at dinner. , Join me in another cognac, w/cv.” 

Suddenly, a few minutes later, he put his hand on Johiibs 
arm and gave an exclamation in French, foUowed by a quiet 
laugh. 

' ■' / 

''^Whafs wrong?” asked John. ‘ ‘ 

‘'fLook at that taxi which is just aiiiviog. There is the 
admirable I.ouis with a little lady who is beautiful but not, I 
think, respectable.” ' 

thought he was working late,” said John. 

' Paul de Brissac smiled. . # ■ 

""^The Department of Finance,” he said, "'"'allows its officials 
to leave at six o’clock, or at latest seven. The Civil Service 
in France is well organized, and does not ask my cousin Louis 
to burn the midnight oil, -especially as he has no head for 
arithmetic.” ■ ^ ^ . 

' Louis, Vicomte de Maresquel, paid off his taxi and gave his 
hand to' a lady in an evening cloak of gteen. silk. They threaded 
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theif way through the tables and went inside the D^^ne, where 
it was warm and well lighted. 

“Do you mean to say , . asked John, with a sense of 

outrage. ■ '■ 

“My dear fellow,” said Paul de Brissac, “tliere are moments 
when one sees nothing and says nothing. It is one of those 
..moments.” . 

“That’s fine for you,” said John, “but Lucy happens to be 
my sister.” 

“Do you wish to break her heart, mon vkux ? She adores 
her lovely Louis. It is better that she should think him over- 
worked. I assure you I have some experience in these thin,gs. 
There is an English proverb which I do not well remember. 
It is : ‘Where ignorance is good it’s unhappy to be wise.’ : 
There is also a French proverb whieli I find very comforting : 
'"lout savoir, e’est tout pardomer’. Shall we move on somewhere ? ; 
There is a very good Russian orchestra in a place near here. 
^iThey sing / Russian folk songs; 

harsh and primitive spirit.” 

S/ff fHe aUowed John to':pay.:fbr the drinks...; 
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Some weeks after their return from Paris Judy Barton 
received a letter from home which caused her some distress, 
though John saw no cause for anxiety. It was from her mother, 
and hinted that her father, was fretting for her return. 

Pop is not pcry happy with himself [wrote I\Irs. Barton]. I am 
worried ahmt his loss of appetite, h>asi night Mrs, Cassidy serped up 
a dish of baked clams ^ which he likes so nmeh^ but he only picked at 
them and then pushed his plate away, I think he's dejected by the 
failure of Mr, Roosevelt to relieve the depression and fy no immediat0\ 
sign that trade returns are on the upgrade, Alfred Feversham 7vas here 
last nighty full of pep as usual and denouncing Mr, Roosevelt for his 
attack on ibe Supreme Courts which Alfred thinks is high treason to 
the Constitution, Pop dMt have much comeback and I felt sorry 
tor him. But Trn afraid the real trouble with him is that bo me life is 
not the same without you. Pie misses you terribly^ my dear, though he 
doesnP say a word about cutting short your lovely time in Flngland, 

- md takJngyoM away from dear John, who would be lost without you, ^ 
We read his articles in the New York Observer and think thm 
terribly good, though a little . depressing, became of his criticism of 
English thought and its weakness in the handling of foreign affairs, 
IPs tvonderful what a lot John seems to know / Pm mighty proud of 
being his mother, especially when I hear him praised by our Boston 
friends. And Pm glad you found dear Lucy so happy 7rith her 
husband ‘ and baby hoy,. One of these fine days I must take a trip, to 
Europe to see my first grandchild, but that joy will have to wait until 
, 1.66 
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thhm are looking hrighUr I Did I tell you about that strange message 
that came through a Red Indian chief at the seance uela m Mrs. 
Wesfrmcot^'s house in Chestnut Street^ He said fmt he had jeen 
Ibeakln- to Julius Caesar, who didn’t like the way things were shaping 
in Europe and warned the United States that a sivarm o/' men hires _ 
with stiim in their tails would fly over New York and arop eggs of 
death, (cery remarkable, don't you think ? It makes me feel uneasy , 
esbecialh trhen one reads of so much trouble in the world. But now 
J must go and see that film Mr. Deeds Comes to Town, wawk 
they say is delightful and full of uplift. 

When Judy had read this letter to her brother after its 
arrival at the breakfast-table she folded it up and spoke 

distressfullv. , 

must go back home ! Father wants me. wneo 

does the nest boat sail ?” 

“What’s all this hurry ?” asked John, over his copy or Lbe 
Times. “And how am I going to keep alive if you go rushing 
back to Massachusetts because the Old ^ Man has lost his 
appetite for Mrs. Cassidy’s baked clams i' i ^.u * 

‘‘Sorry, John,” said Judy firmly. I have a hunch that 

Father isn’t well. I should never forgive myself ^ 

“Be vour age, kid,” said John, laughing at her. What s 
the use of letting your imagination get morbid because Father 
has a touch of gastric trouble ? Aren’t you having a fine tune 
here playing around in Robert Bramley s studio--going o 
dances with his sister Betty — meeting the intellectual laddies of 
Bloomsbury, and taking joyrides with Lady Anne, who seems 
to have a crush on you ? It’s a gay Hfe, isn t it ? Why make a 
dash for domestic drudgery when tliere s no need for it tor at 

' least another month or two ?” . . -i • i 

“I’m off ” said Judy. “A still, small voice bids me pack up 
and book the steamer tickets 1 So sor^, Joiin. You know I 
don’t want to leave you. Do fon think I can get a passage o 
the Queen Mary, which leaves on Wednesday ? 

A ' “Now, I call that rushing things,” he exclaimed,, showing 
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good 1 


some mnoyaoce, 'Anne Ede coming to dine with us on' 

Wednesday night ' 

Judy soothed him down. 

“You can take her to the Ecu de France. I shall think of 
you having a good time. You know yoiFre getting fond of / 
herd’ ^ ! 

She looked mischievously at John, who flushed a little. 
“Getting fond of her?’’ he asked... “Well, that’s pretty 
She and I haven’t an idea in common.” 

■'That makes it interesting for both of you,” said Judy. 

“And talking of fondness,” said John, knowing that the , 
best form of defence is attack, “how about you and Robin, 
'as you call him? When is he going to make a respectable 
woman of you? I’m getting uneasy about all this studio 
stuff*, unless it leads to marriage and Mendelssohn’s ^Wedding- 
March’.” 

“John!” cried Judy, laughing with a kind of vexation. 
“Haven’t you grown up yet? Aren’t we both old enough' to 
make friends without suspecting sex stuff? Robin is trying, to ' 
make a good job of my head, which he finds interesting, and.. 
Fve been painting one of his old ladies and getting on rather 
w'cil, he says. There’s nothing more than that in it.” 

“Fll take your word -for it, my child,” said John good- , 
humouredly. “But how am I going to carry on this flat if you 
suddenly abandon me- in my old age and hour of need ? I’m 
off to the distressed areas in a day or two. What happens to 
Mrs. Pockett, in my absence? She’ll probably invite ,het 
, friends from the corner pub to a radio party in these rooms.; 
They’ll probably steai the. silver and go to bed daink in their 
boots. I shall .probably starve to death, anyway, if you’re not 
'here to do the marketing.” 

Judy was not impressed by these doleful prophecies. 

' “Mrs. Pockett is very reliable. She’ll mother you.” 

John repudiated- this idea with some violence. 

“I don’t want to be mothered by-Mrs, 'Pockett ! Tliat old 
‘ woman talks a language- 1 don’t understand and keeps- ^ on, 
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All I cat! gather is that hct husband was killed In the 

lA war and that she worsWps the Royd 

Tudv had made up her mind. .When Judy had made up 
her mind no ara,'ument could shake her. John knew the game 
was lost when she rang up the shipping office for a berth m the 
(Imn Mary, sailing in two days’ time. . , . ^ . 

In'ide^her own mind, so firm and resolute in this decision, 
Tndv hid more emotion than she had allowed John to guess. 
Shehd hoped for at least another month in England, and had 
a sense of anguish that even another month would soon go 
and bring to an end this English adventure which she found 
Schandncr. It had been a wonderful escape from the narrow 
home life in Massachusetts, which had begun to smother her 
in its little drudgeries and narrowness. She had met many 
, nteresting people from the moment she had stepped on to the 
Queen hUry. Here in London she had had many doors opened 
to her and met ail Hnds of EngUsh types and persomlities aU 
of whom had been terribly nice to her. Mr. Speed in John 
London office gave Uttle dinner parties, where she met some 
of the people wffio pulled the wires of this puppCL play, to m 
' dohn’s favourite simile-^politicians and social leaders who had 
tolked to her seriously as though she were on tneit own level 

°^^Mm^wa?’ sometimes rather ■ cynical and critical of them 
and had not quite got over his prepdice_ against dieir 
English voices and accent, which seemed to him affected and 
ffisfficere. It was rather absurd of John. She fou^id them quite 

simple and without any pose. She even discovered a sense of 
humour which was not so smart and quick as its American 
counterpart, but which played through their conversation kke 
a will-o -the-wisp. Some of the English girls she had met had 
seemed to her more thoughtful than girls of their own age m 
^ £ o4 country, and less concerned with sex , Now and ffien 
hi Bloomsbury and Chelsea she had thought some of them 
' 'SgMy decadent, or hard and unfeminine, but they were 
eSptU she ^as certain. She found a sweetness^ and 
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gentleness in the English ''people, even in casual conversation 
over shop-counters, or in the buses and markets and streets. 

In this short time, now' coming to an end because of the call 
back to her father and mother, she had made friends whom she 
would miss when she had gone from them. Anne Ede was 
one of them ; though, of course, it was easy to see that she was ' 
interested in John and^greatly attracted by him. John was very 
rude to her sometimes, and perhaps it was that American 
bluntness which amused her and attracted her, as well as his 
tali figure and good looks. She teased him in order to make 
him sulky. She criticissed the United States in order to make 
him vexed. After that week-end at Aldermere she had made ■ 
several excuses to come round to Burton Court for these con- 
versational exercises, sometimes as late as half past ten or 
eleven, after a theatre or dance in town, bringing with her , 
some good-looking boy, or discarding him at the entrance to 
this block of flats. John still pretended that he detested her, 
though it was perfectly obvious that he was losing his heart to , 
her and thought her exquisite. She could see it in his eyes, 
Anne Ede herself was quite aware of it, and the more he 
quarrelled with her the better she liked it. Poor old John ! 
She led him up the garden path and enjoyed herself greatly. 
Perhaps an American was a new game for her, but this intel- 
lectual flirtation was not vicious or heartless. Anne Ede was 
really as straight as an arrow and almost as blunt as John, 
though in the English way, with just a little touch of arrogance 
and condescension, due, perhaps, to her upbringing and family 
pride. ' _ 

■ It had all been good fun in London 1 The best fun had 
been in Robin^s studio. ' She would miss that’ terribly. Robin 
thought rather well of her work,, although be pulled it to pieces 
and, was frightfully rude, about it sometimes.. , But it was the 
rudeness of a fellow-craftsman, impatient of seeing something ' 
wrong in what might be' good, and really kind and generous in ’ 
giving away H$ own experience and technique. Lately she' 
had been painting one .of Ms models, another old womm in , 
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the tnews, very different in type to: the one He called the Duchess 

ofKniffhtsbridge. She was a thin, iitde old woman, with wlute ^ 

Iwir and bright'blue eyes and thousands of tmy wrinkles on her 
£ Zi Ss. Robia haa said. “If yoa can do those a-nakles 
tiou’ll make a giddy masterpiece,” but Robin bad been pleased 
with it as far as it went. Now she would have to leave it un- 
finished and he wouldn’t have time to finish his own portrait 
of her upon which he had been working so intently that some- 
times,’ wffile they both painted, not a word passed between 

them for half an hour at a time. . , u i 

It had been a real comradeship. In this short time she had 
rome to like this humorous man very deeply. It had ail been 
quite unsentimental Never once had. he been 
. ,‘Wsh” with her. He was always amusing and trank, with 
iust that touch of fantastic humour which left her guessing ^ 
lomSmcs He had that boyishness which belonged, she 
noticed, to many Englishmen, even when getting old— a retusa 
w be serious for aSy length of time, a passion for absurd 
games demanding a little skill Once he had abaiidoned work 
to plav a game called “shove-ha’penny , which he had 
taUght'her. 'They had played for an hour or more with the 
old^woman who was her model, and Robin had become as 
excited as a schoolboy because he won eighteenperice from her, 
which he poured into the wrinkled hand of the old dame as aii 

ad<&ion to he^ ' j studio for the last time she 

remSemd Sulouf Uttk incidents like tiffs. She remem- 
bered his infatuation for gambling o^bprses. ^very afternoon ^ 
he put a few shillings on a horse which he chose for absurd 

rmom based on hulches. Once he had won five pounds and 

took her to dinner at a restaurant in Jetmyri Street on 
proceeds of this luck. That was op the night ^ben John had 
lone away to Kent to get an interview wifo one. England s 

elder statesmen. It had been an amusing dinner. He hpd kept 

her iSS most of the time by his conversation with, the 
waitersfwho seemed to adore him because he knew the names 
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of their wives and babies ^aiid villages in Italy from which they 
had come. Now she was going to say good-bye to him 
and felt sad about it. 

He had left a pencilled note fastened to the door of his 
studio with a drawing-pin. 

hack in half an hour. Mrs. Martiniah ill in bed. Please give 
the cat some milk. B-.B. 


Mrs. Mattindale was the old woman with the wrinkles. 
Judy was sorry not to say good-bye to her. The studio door 
was open, and that was very careless of its owner, although if 
he had shut it she would have had to wait on the mat with the 
milk. 

Judy went into the studio and took off her hat. She felt 
dejected at not having one more sitting for her portrait, which 
wasn’t too bad, she thought, now that she saw it for the last 
time perhaps. 

“I’ve been happy here,” she said to the black cat, which 
lay on one of Robin’s rugs before the fireplace. “Presently 
it will seem like a dream.” 

She looked about her with a kind of intensity. She must try 
and fix it all in her mind, she thought— every little tiling in thisi, 
big room in a London mews where she had had such fun. ^he 
would remember the pattern of the Persian rugs, and the smpe 
of the silver pots on the mantelshelf—Robin had won them 
for rowing at Henley' — and the colour of the curtains, and the 
faint smell of old wood and tobacco smoke, and outside the 
rattle of a piano-organ playing 0 Sole Mio with variations. 

There was one thing which she hadn’t seen yet. It was the, 
framed canvas with its face.to the wail. Robin had not been ; 
keen for her to look at it. Perhaps he thought that it was one 
of his “daubs” which hadn’t come off. Probably it was good. 
He couldn’t do anyttog really bad, she thought. 

She swung the piettne ;rQund and looked at it. It was the 
portrait of a pretty woman with bare arms in an evening frock 
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of tose silk. He had evidently laboured over it. The' face was' ; 
finely painted and there was laughter ih the eyes and about the, 
mouth. He had done the dress- with more care and finish than-' 
in most of his portraits... She knew the woman’s face. It was 
the pretty woman who had been in Mmy and whoiiad: 

come down to Aidetmere for lunch, with her liusbandj the 
Earl of M'unstead, that very handsome Englishman. Robin 
had said, “Hullo, Vera!’’ in answer to her “FIullo, Robin!” 
There had been that flutter of eyelashes and a look in her eyes 
which had made Judy think, “She’s in love with Robin !” — and. 
then had been vexed with herself for thinking such nonsense. 
It was a fine portrait but a spoilt one. Someone had slashed 
it across the face with a palette-knife. Two slashes, one each 
way, making a cross all across the canvas and the woman’s 

“I wonder why he did that,” said Judy, staring at it. 

She turned its face to the wall again and wondered, if she 
would ask him why he had slashed it, and then decided that he 
;:mighf;not iike:tG/.M 

' Pie came in as she was sitting on the floor watching the 
black cat lapping up the milk, which she had poured into its 

“Plullo, Judy !” he cried cheerily. “Sorry to be out when 
you came. Old Mother Martindale took a bump from a 
taxi-cab last night and I went to see how her old bones were 
getting on. You’ll have to postpone the progress of your 
giddy masterpiece for a few days,” , ^ ’ 

Judy stood up and made a tragic announcement. 

“My giddy masterpiece will never be finished, Robin.” ’ 

“Don’t be silly, woman,” he answered, as he flung an old 
felt hat on to the sofa by the fireplace. It’s going well under 
my brutal criticism. Getting disheartened ?” 

; “'Going away,” said Judy. “Fm^ sailing for 'New York 
: to-morrow,” 

. ; .Robert Bramley raised his humorous eyebrows. 

• ; “No, you’re not,” he told her 'firmly, “I haven’t nearly 
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done with you. I doa’^t mind ‘'your legs going to New York, 
'but I want your head for'atjeast another fortnight. Besides, 

I like your companionship., ' WliathI I do if I can't talk non- 
sense to you? Are you going to thrust me back into my 
loathed melancholy 

"^^ly father wants me/' said Judy. 

Robert Bramley thought that an inadequate reasfiti for 
sudden flight. 

"Selfish old man! Send him a cable and tel! him that 
fathers mustn't be vampires,! 13ear Fatiier. .Fm quite 
happy here. Stop. The well-known English painter Robert 
Brarnley is making a very good job of my head. Stop. His‘ 
need is greater than thine.' Stop'. Yoor loving Judy/" 

"Perhaps FlI come back again next year/' said Judy> smiling- 
faintJy at this imaginary eabiegram. 

Robin refused to envisage that distant date. 

"Next year ? Great God, woman, what arc you talking 
about? Why, next year we may all be dead I I.ondoa may be 
lying in dust and ashes with crowded corpses in its ruins. This 
London slum may be no more than a mbbk-heap after German 
aeroplanes have done thek job with us. Mrs. hlartindale may 
be an angel in heaven' wearing' a .'golden crown as cockeyed as 
she wears the hat she fished out of a dustbin. In these uncer- 
tain times no man or woman may talk of next year. Now get 
into that chair and let me hear no more of that nonsense." 

"IVe just ten minutes/' ^said Judy. "Fve a lot of packing 
to do. Fve come to^say good-bye, Robin, and thanks for the 
good time IVe had with you. I shah never forget it," 

' .Robert Bramley spent nine of those ten minutes refusing to 
believe that she would sail to New, York and leave him with' 
an unfinished portrait oh his .hands. ’ He intended to send it to 
the Paris Salon, which hung his work sometimes, owing to his'' 
friendship with a waiter in the rue Montmartre who 'knew a 
little model in Montparnasse, ' who 'knew a member of the' 
hanging committee. ■ ■ . ' , 

; ‘ "I'll write to you now, '-and then, if I may/' said Judy* 
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"*]Vfy spirit will come back -to this^ room all the way from 
Massachusetts.” 

good to me,” said Robin brutally, I feel your 
ghostly presence I shall just sneeze and think it\s another' of - ' ■ ^ 

those damned draughts. I want your head and that funny little 
::''|iii?|ilii|e:;Of:yours:5;'andThat:elusiveamile,;which'''I'nan’^ 

canvas. Besides^ who’s going- to give the cat its milk when I 
have to go out? It’s crueky to animals. It’s cruelty to artists.” 

""'Give Betty my love,” said Judy. "‘TeU her I’m sorry I 
couldn’t say good-bye.” 


Robert Bramley became serious for once. 




Joking apart:, I feel very hipped about this ! Can’t you . 
bring your father back to England ? I’ve liked having you 
here in this dirty old mews. We’ve laughed quite a lot to- 
gether, haven’t we ? I shall miss you hellishly.” 

^"Thaaks,” said Judy. ‘1 want to be missed.” 

She held out her hand to say good-bye, and for a moment 
there was a sudden mist of teats in her eyes, spoiling her 
smile. 

“No,” he said grumpily, “not good-bye. I decline to 
believe you won’t be back after a week or two.” 

“No chance of that !” said Judy. 

He took her hand and then drew her towards him and 
{|vc$||||kissei;her;;.cheek,;;::-';;:::.j.';:::^.;':,^ 

“Plain Judy !” he said, with humorous tenderness. “You 
and I are good pals, aren’t we ? You don’t mind that brotherly 
salute?” ^ ' , ' ‘".'"V,;;,!;-,. v! 

, : ' , “I like it,” said Judy, “But why so brotherly ?” 

He laughed and looked a little surprised. 

, / “Eh ? Oh, well !” ■ , ■ / - 

, ;■ She put her hands on his shoulders and kissed him and' '''I 

Red. ' . — ! ' 

' ' ' f , I”Ie called out. after her on 'the stairs. 

, “Judy ! I say^ Hi, 'woman 

.. 'Ml'- , ■ “Good-by Robin !” she called back 
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Out in the mews she walked away quickly with a flushed 
face and shiaing eyes and wet eyelashes. She hated going 
away like tliis. . ' ' 

A pretty lady was standing in the mews talking to a man 
outside one of the garages, 

''"Cati you tell me which is number ten 
The man jerked his hand in the direction of Robert 
Bfamley^s studio. 

^''Three doors down. Painted bkie.^’ 

It was the Countess of Munstead^ wdiose portrait was in 
Robin's studio^ slashed across the face. 

She didn't see Judy, who hurried past 
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It was a blow to John, when Judy departed from him so 
suddenly, but his sense of loneliness was alleviated by journab 
is tic work which kept him busy and by English journeys in ^ 
search of facts and ideas for his articles in the New York ' 
Obsenw. 

One of those journeys was to the distressed areas in York- 
shire, Durham and Northumberland. It dejected him because 
of the utter waste of life in these mining districts where the 
mines had closed down and there was no work of any kind 
in these villages grouped around slag-heaps and mine-shafts. 
Hundreds of thousands of men were living on the "'dole’", 
just enough for life but without any margin for comfort and 
happiness. Many of them had been like that for years, getting 
listless, losing the strength of their muscles and their own 
moral fibre. Crowds of young men were hanging around the 
labour exchanges, never having done a day’s work, not for 
lack of will but for lack of opportunity. Here and there ■ 
something was being done for them, but not enough. John, 
was taken round by a young social worker who motored him ■ 
from village to village and told him of;ali the activities of 
social service which were in progress- to bring a little help to 
these distressed areas and some kind of rescue from utter 
degradation. , - 

'' ' "It’s boredom that gets them, down,’" said this young man,' 
"'"We encourage them to learn handicrafts and get busy making 
'/boots and furniture and toys— anything ^ that gives them 'a 
sense of doing something worth'while’.for their own families.' 
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.ril take you to see somcof our workshops and FIl show you 
villages where the men- are toiling to bring a little beauty into 
their” lives by turning the skg-heaps into playgrounds, and 
growing flowers, and making football fields. They work like 
beavers with any encouragement. The worst of it is weTe 
terribly short of funds for providing raw materials.'" 

John saw some of this and was impressed particularly 
with the allotments round Newcastle and other towns where 
the unemployed men grew vegetables on small plots of English 
soil. 

'Tou can't drag them away," said his guide. *^'TheyTe 
on the job so long as there's light. Each cabbage is like one 
of their own children." 

‘It's pitiful !" exclaimed John. “It's a disgrace to England. 
Why can't the men be absorbed in the industrial life of the 
country ?" 

“I agree," said the young social worker. “The Government 
is lying back and doing nothing in a big way to help these 
districts." 

“Why don't they follow the lead of King Edward ?" asked 
John. “Didn't he say something must be done ? I take my 
hat off to that young fellow for not letting people forget these 
distressed districts. He shows a human sympathy and has the 
democratic spirit." 

The young man at the wheel driving down a road in 
Yorkshire was silent for a moment. 

“Some people think he's acting unconstitutionally," he 
said. “I must say Fm all for him. But of course this isn't a 
simple problem. Aren’t there something like fifteen miilloo 
unemployed in the United. States M.f. Roosevelt doesn't 
seem to find it easy to set the wheels going again." 

This time John was silent and remained thoughtful for 
■several miles. There was something in what this young fellow 
' had said. Things were not too good in Am.erica, in spite of 
N.R.A.' and other efforts to restore industry. The whole world 
had got-wrong somehow., The old rhythm of life had broken 
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down* It was due to all this intense nationalism putting up 
battiers between the nations/ piling up tariffs, and every 
obstruction to world trade. The United States hadn’t given 
a good lead in that way. Its tariff system shut out other 
people’s goods, 

‘'I guess ail these men around here are pretty Red, aren’t 
they ?’’”he asked presently. 

The young social worker, who spoke with an Oxford 
accent, laughed at this question, 

^'You might think so. But as a matter of fact they’ve 
no use whatever for Communism or Red revolution. Why, 
the other day, when a crowd of them had finished building a 
sports pavilion, they sent out an S O S for the largest Union 
Jack which anyone might offer to give them to crown the 
work ! If any Communist arrives from London to ’ preach 
the gospel of Karl Marx he gets a pretty rough handling and 
goes back quicker than he came,” 

"'Well, that beats me,” said John, ""Haven’t they any 
spirit of revolt ?” 

""They’re extraordinarily patient,” said his guide* ""Most 
of the elder men were in the war. They’re still loyal to Crown 
and country.” , ' 

As an American John didn’t think much of this loyalty 
to the Crown. He could understand loyalty to the personal 
leadership of young King Edward, but that was because he 
was a good scout. There was something mystical about the 
Crown and all this worship of the Royal Family. He couldn’t 
follow it, , ' ' , 

Nor could he follow very -clearly events which suddenly 
broke upon England and led to ten days of tremendous drama, 
shaking the whole country with tremendous emotion. ' 

• It was the crisis over Mrs, Simpson and the King. - 
. ' For months the American Press had been filled with stories 
on this subject. . It had been the one burning topic of conver- 
sation at American dinner-tables. The journalistic tribe had 
concentrated on this atory, getting what -news they could 
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from the friends of 'Mrs. Simpson— Ijribiiig servants^ taking 
secret snapshots, and making up the rest oat of their fertile 
and aiidacioas imaginations. They told fantastic stories of 
Mrs. Simpson's life. They published intimate conversations 
between King Edward and his mother wiiidi no one coald 
have overheard, even with his ear to a keyhole in Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle. But they were certain, of the main 
fact. King Edward had made up his mind to marry “Wallie 
Simpson". 

England had shut down on the story. There had been a 
secret and self-imposed censorship among all the news* 
papers. There were still millions of people io. England who 
had never heard' of Mrs. Simpson— even at dinner-tables to 
which John was invited. Or if they had heard of her, any 
reference to this snbject^ was taboo in front of the servants. 
Now the storm broke, and the shock seemed to be greater 
because of previous ignorance, 

A Yorkshire paper broke the newspaper censorship;, 
taking; as its excuse some indiscreet remarks by a bishop who 
critici^ged the King's social life. Other newspapers followed', 
the trail, reprinting all the gossip which had been circulated 
in the American Press. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
■ seemed to be taking a hand in it because of the impending 
'Coronation. Mr. Baldwin, who was a sick man, it was said, 
left Downing Street several times for long audiences v/itli the 
King, who remained shut up in his country house at Fort 
Belvedere, near Virginia Water. There was a constant coming 
' and going between that house and London. The King's 
brothers were busy on the roads at many hours of the day 
and night, Officiais of the Duchy of Cclmwail, from which 
the King derived some of his revenue, w^ere in constant attend- 
ance. Members of the King's staff were getting no sleep these 
nights and travelling, to and fro with despatch-cases, dogged 
by journalists in motor-cars, 'among whom was John Barton 
of the New York Obserper, 

• The English papers left their readers bewildered. Some 
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mamtalned that the King xould 'not marry without conseat 
of Paflianieiit. Others asserted that the King was jDerfectly 
free to marry any woman, he liked without consulting his 
Ministers. Where, then, the constitutional crisis ? /md, 
from the point of view of an American journalist, what was 
all the fuss about, anyway ? Why shouldn’t the King marry 
Mrs. Simpson as soon as she obtained a divorce from her 
husband ? Every photograph showed that she had good 
looks. Everybody who had met her insisted that she was a 
charming and witty woman. Hadn’t the King, as Prince of 
Wales, earned the right to marry any lady upon whom his 
heart was set ? Hadn’t he done fine service for his people ' 
and Empire ? Hadn’t he gone through the World Wat as a 
youngster ? Hadn’t he sacrificed himself to all the boredom 
and ceremonial of public duties as Prince and as King, a lonely 
soul in that position ? Hadn’t he the right to a wife like any 
of his subjects ? 

These were some of the questions which. John Barton 
put to some of his friends, who provided no answers convin- 
cing to an American mind. He put them to an unexpected 
visitor who came to his rooms one afternoon during this 
crisis. It was a December day, and he had stacked up his 
coal fire in the flat at Burton Court. Outside it was pouring 
with rain, iii which lie had been sloshing about for hours, 
talking to people in the streets and shops, and to taxi-drivers 
and mechanics and hall porters, and old Chelsea pensioners, 
now in their winter blue coats. He was in quest of that mys- 
terious and elusive thing called Public Opinion. . Then he 
had 'Settled down 'to write a despatch on this subject for the 
New York Otomr, trying to get the right balance between 
conflicting opinions, which on the whole^ were unfriendly 
to the American marriage, though utterly bewildered and 
perturbed. ■ . . . - 

. His typewriter was slashing out, the last words when, he 
was interrupted by Mrs. _ Pockett, who came' in with an 
'announcement ; 
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“There’s a lidy-to” see you. She won’t keep you, shc^ 
says.” 

“What’s she like?” asked John, folding up his type-^ 
script and putting it into an enTClope to await a messenger boy, 
already on his way from the office. 

“A real lidy. Not one of them minxes. It's Lady Anne.” 

Mrs. Pockett gave a wheessy laugh. 

John strode into the hall and v/as astonished to iind 
Lady Anne Ede in a little blue hat dripping water and a wet 
raincoat above her short frock. 

“This is great!” exclaimed John. “You’re just in timty 
for tea.” 

Anne Ede looked as' though -she had come for something 
more important than tea.’ _ ' 

“I can only stay a few- minutes,” she said, as he bent over 
her hand. “The fact isT’m frightfully worried. I thought 
you might know something.” 

John helped her off with her raincoat and laughed at her 
last words. ■ : ' 

“At Harvard I thought'! -knew somethifig about almost 
everything. Now I’m not so certain.” 

She waited until they, were m bis room, with the door 
shut against Mrs. Pockett, who show^ed a disposition -to 
linger. 

“Do sit down,” said, John.' “It’s swell having ypu here,” 

Instead of sitting' down she just leaned against the edge 
of his table. L ; 

“Do you know'- anything about this Simpson afiaii: ?” she 
asked. “You journalists _seem to have secret sources of 
information.” ■ ‘ 

' John smiled at this simple faith in his profession. 

“ph 1” he said. “I thought you had come for a pleasant 
fireside talk, out of the rain and the wind. Must we get on 
to that topic ? Isn’t it- becoming, rather a b-ore ?” 

- “What’s going to happen ?” asked Anne. “What do you 
know?”- ' 
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' JoHti kiiglied and pleaded ignorance. " ' ‘ 

'd haven't the key to the back door of Fort Belvedere. 
‘I only know the ktest whispers of Dame Rumour — that 
lying jade,” 

^'What are the whispers-?” asked -Anne anxiously. 

"■''They say your King has dug his heels in. They say old 
man Baldwin can't persuade him to give up the lady. Why 
should he, anyway ? He's King, isn't he ?” 

"'That's why he should,” answered Anne emotionally. 
""He's dedicated to England. England comes first.” 

""Well, now,” said John good-humouredly, ""you know so 
much more about it than I do. But I can't see how this pro- 
posed marriage wdll make any difference to England. Every- 
thing will go on just the same, won't it ? The same rain will 
fall on. English pavements.” 

""You don't understand,” said Anne. ""You’re an American. 
You don't know our English traditions — all that the Crown 
means to us.” 

""Tell me about them,” said John, ""while we have some 
, tea. Frn a good listener, especially when I've something 
charming to look at” 

Mrs. Pockett came in with the tea-tray at that precise 
moment. 

""A nice cup of tea will do you both good,” she said. ""I 
always think it tastes best on a day like this when it's raining 
cats and dogs outside the winders.” 

,"T entirely agree with you, Mrs. Pockett,” said John,. 
""You're a very wise woman. You're my guardian angel,” 

' Mrs. Pockett giggled and gave him a little push on the 
■ shoulder as she passed, 

""Go on wn'th you ! I look as much like a guardian angel 

as the tabby-cat dowmstairs.” 

TA w^onderful type,” remarked John, when she had retired 
‘ to her own place, ""England will be all right so long as it has, 
women like Mrs* Pockett.” • ' . - 
■' '' He, was glad to^ see that Anne did not refuse to- drink' the 
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tea he pouted out for her. ' He was rather hoping she would''; 
drop this subject of controversy in which he faiied to sec eye 
to eye with her. She looked very beautiful in his arm-chair, 
He hoped she would stay quite a long time. 

“John/’ she said presently, “I came here on a special 
mission. I had a brain-wave. I want you to do something for 
me. I want you to do something for England.” 

John poured some more water into the teapot and thought 
this out for a minute. 

“That sounds good,” he said. 'Tt makes me feel very\ 
important. If I could do anything for you, including England, 
Fd like to do it, believe me.” 

“It’s a great idea,” said Anne. “It came to me as a hunch 
when I was walking down Bond Street, I suddenly thought 
of you.” ' 

“That makes me feel good,” said John. “I expect it was 
just about the time when I was thinking of you.” 

“It was twenty minutes ago,” said Anne. 

“To the very tick of the clock !” exclaimed John, who 
tw^enty minutes ago had been utterly engrossed in his article, 
“I bad a sudden vision of you. I thought I’d give a million 
dollars if Lady Anne would come to tea this afternoon.” 

Anne fluttered her eyelashes for a moment, and for the 
first time a smile touched her lips* 

' “Well, here I am,” .she said. ‘“And I am going to ask you 
to do something for me. It’s the first time Fve asked, isn’t it ?” 

“I hope it won’t be the last,” said John earnestly. “May, I 
enquire what small service I can do,, by any cliao.ee ?” 

. Arme leaned forward and lowered her voice. 

“I want you to go to Mrs. Simpson. 1 want you to; 
ask her, on behalf of England, to go back to the United : 
States.” ' ' ' 

John laughed loudly* Tl'iis girl was asking him to do: 
‘something entirely ridiculous and impossible. 

, . Anne put her hand across the table and held his for a 
nioment, which he thought very pleasant indeed. 
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^Trn quite serious/’ she ,said* .''You caa put it quite 
uicely, of 'course. Ask her to give ^ up the King, Tell her 
that he belongs to Eiiglaiid. Tell her that if she would make 
this sacrifice it would be the best proof of love, and would 
give her a golden ci*own in Heavend’ 

John laiiglicd again uneasily. Lady Anne Ede was surely 
kidding him, he thought. 

''Nothing doing!’'' he said. 'T haven’t the honour of 
knowing Ivlrs. Simpson. She’s guarded by policemen with 
large feet and truncheons. No one can get near her. In any 
ease- 

'Tn any case wdiat?” asked Anne, very coldly, disap- 
' pointed at tMs reception of her brain-wave. 

'Tn any case what’s the matter with Mrs. Simpson ? Is 
' it because she’s an American that you don’t like her ?” 

"You’ve got it all wrong,” cried Anne, "It’s mot that 
at all. It’s for quite different reasons.” 

' "Tell me,” said John. 

Anne gave the reasons why in her very English mind she 
thought it would be out of the question for Mrs. Simpson to 
marry the King. They were all the reasons which John had 
heard before, and which had failed to convince him. They 
seemed to him to be based entirely on caste, and mediaeval 
ideas ; utterly out of touch with modern ways of thought and 
the democratic spirit, He had heard them at many dinner- 
tables. It was the old narrow Puritanism of England coming 
out of its hiding-places, challenging the modern spirit and its 
freedom from ecclesiastical intolerance. Now this girl,' who 
attracted him very much because of her charm and style, had 
' come on this preposterous mission. ' She, belonged to the old 
aristocracy of England. She had been brought up in traditions 
■which seemed him foolishly out of date. What could he 
do about that ? . , • ■ - 

. "Then you won’t help ?” said Anne,- getting up and going 
towards her wet little hat. 

"Fd like to help/’ said John. "^T’d walk a thousand leagues 
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to fetch you a red, red rose. But this is outside my reach. 
Atiyhow, I expect it’s a storm m a teacup. I’ll be sorry if your 
King can’t marry the woman he loves, but I have an idea that 
he’iJ get over it. There' are other daughters of Eve who would 
be glad to solace him.^’ 

Anne Ede shook her head. 

gone too far for that/’ she said in 'a. tragic voice. 
'^^My father has heard sometliing too appalling. They’re 
beginning to talk about it.” 

"AVhat's that ?” asked John curiously. 

She spoke one word in a voice hardly above a whisper : 

''Abdication,” 

John raised his eyebrows. Anne Ede was telling him 
something which would create a world-wide sensation if he 
sent it over the wires. The Neip York Obsemr would carry 
headlines across its front page. It would be a “scoop” of the 
first magnitude if he dared to take a chance on it. No one had 
got as far as that yet. 

“Do you think there’s anything in it ?” he asked, “Where 
did your father get it from? Wlio are the people talking 
about it?” 

She looked into his eyes with a sudden fear in hers. 

“You won’t repeat it? My father’s name mustn’t be 
mentioned. Oh, you won’t give me away, will you ?” 

John answered her quietly. 

“That’s all right.” 

She held out her hand to liim, 

“Honour bright ?” 

“As bright as burnished gold,” he assured her. “Em a 
bad journalist, but a good friend, believe me.” 

She believed him, as ;he knew by the way she held out' 
her hand to him and left it in his. 

“Fve been talking like an idiot,” she confessed. “We’re 
all talking like idiots.^ We don’t know what’s going to happen, 
and some of us ate getting rather bothered.” 

That was true. John Barton, this observer of English life, 
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becanie aware during the next few "days that England was 
cvetting bothered and that the strain on its nerves was very 
great. Talking to people of all classes with whom he could 
Set in touch in casual conversation, he found a sense of 
bewilderment and a conflict of loyalties. For.the first time he 
drew a little close to these people among whom he had come 
as a stranger. In this time of crisis surrounding the Crown 
some of them took off their masks and revealed themselves. 
The old Puritan instinct seemed to be stirring among the 
working folk. They were against divorce, it seemed, especially 
in high places. The Nonconformist conscience surged up, 
and it was not hypocrisy in the style of Mr. Stiggins, but 
something deep and sincere in simple minds. John was 
.astonished at the reverence of caste and the mystical glamour 
of the Crown which he fouo,d among mechanics and labourers 
and unemployed men. lie went down to the London docks, 
where he had heard there was a rough revolutionary element, 
but talking to these dockers he found a kind of rigid belief 
that the Royal Family had to give a lead to the nation in all 
social conventions. They were against Mrs. Simpson’s 
' marriage to the King. They Had nothing against her personally 
and didn’t believe half the stiuff printed in the papers, but they 
had made up their minds that she wasn’t quite the right kind 
of dame to sit in Buckingham Palace. 

' ^T can’t see our Duchesses bobbing to her,” said one 
rough fellow with a three days’ beard who spoke as though he ^ 
were on familiar terras with the aforesaid Duchesses. 

^'^And they call this democracy,” said John to himself a$^ 
he took a bus to Aldgate, ‘'Tm getting back to feudal 
England. It doesn't seem to have changed since William the 
Conqiierot.” ' , • ^ ' ■ 

flis American, mind was jolted by this discovery of 
''instinctive allegiance to the tradition of- kingship and by this 
adoration of the Royal Family by men and women, especially 
’ women, living in the squalor of mean streets^ Hadn’t they 
'any' spirit of revolt against their own -social conditions?. 
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Hadift they any envy of those, who- had all the privileges of 
life ? What did they get^ he wondered, out of royal poiiij3 and 
pageantry except entrenchment in their own low status of the 
feudal scale — serfs, or at the best the ill-paid hands of Big 
Business, which gained its security from the Crown ? On the 
religious issues raised by this marriage question he found 
a variety of opinions in higher social grades, but the lower 
..down lie went into the, social scale in. his. search for. ..public,, 
opinion the more he found a personal devotion to the man 
■who had won their hearts as Prince of Wales conflicting with 
this disapproval of the American marriage. The only criti- 
cism he heard against the King himself was at London dinner- 
tables and in London clubs.' Some of it w’as harsh and, to liin 
American mind, cruel, , 

‘"'This thing is boiling up into passionate conflict/" lie 
said to Bryan Feversham, whom he went to see one morning for 
any '"dope"" that friend of his might have. "Do you think it's 
likely to lead to a revolution — Royalists and Roundheads, or 
Simpsoaites and anti-Simpsonites 

Bryan Feversham found this question highly amusing. 
"My dear Jolin/" he said. "If you knew these people as 
well as I do you wouldnT let such an idea enter your head."" 

"Have.n"t they any guts asked John. "Are t:hey going 
to let their Prince give up his lad5!^4ovc because an old 
Archbishop and a pug-faced gentleman called Baldwin say 
him nay ? Isn"t there a King’s Party already gathering for 
action ^ ^ 

Bryan Feversham told him to think again. 

He was thinking quite a lot, and not sleeping much.' 
Five times he motored dowm to Fort Belvedere, from wducii 
a little news and a lot of rumour leaked through the guarded 
gates. He walked out, late into- the London streets/Jalking 
with groups of men and women discussing this affair' on 
their doorsteps. He stood outside Buckingham Palace, where 
,a crowd always waited^ though no Royal Stkidard hung on 
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' , The 'historiciil side of this drama gripped him. It was 
Shakespea3:eati.Jie thought, ills mind going "back to Prince Hal. 

’ That yoRtig ITioce of Wales had offended iii,s people, or at least 
his father's Court, by being too free with boon companions 
in the taverns. /\Jtci:wards he had been the hero of Agincouii*. 
This Edw'iird might be the leader of his nation'’s youth in 
another wnt. Me had a picrsonal magnetism in which he put 
a spdl on tlie youth of the world. John Barton, this stranger 
in Ehigiatiii, kjicw a girl in New York who had danced with 
him once a!icl liaci gone cra^y about him. One of his photo- 
"graphs in naval cap with his boyish grin hung above the desks 
of thousands of stenographers with those of their favourite 
film stars. He seemed to stand for youth and sport and 
gallantry and romance. He was the Prince Clmtraing of a 
modern faify-tak, whatever stories might be told about him 
by the social gossipmongets. ’ ■ • 

John Barton passed the old brown bricks of St. James's 
Palace and watched the rcd-coated sentries ' passing up and 
ddwn with, those three convulsive jerks at the end of each turn. 
It was n.earl}?' midnight, and the old building loomed dark 
against the sky, where white clouds scudded across the moon. 
Belund those wails the fat Henry had sat with Anne Boleyn. 
The Metric .Monarch had dallied there with his fiiir women. ^ 

^^'This old city is ghost-ridden,'' thought John. ^'That's 
the matter with it. llie English can't get away from their 
pastd^ 

This social drama oi English life appealed to bis imagb 
, nation. lie found something of the Shakespearean flavour, in 
the speech of the common folk, and in their humour and 
' character. The types liadnT changed much perhaps, except 
•’ for different clothes and different accents. 

, ^ '""What do you make of things, buddy ?” he asked' a tMn- 
■;fa,ced, fellow lighting the fag-end of a cigarette under ^ an 
; archway i n the Strand.. “Will you break your heart if the King 
''marries hirsf Simpson y 

. ' , The man straightened himself and spat onto the pavement. 
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you weren't a Yank'/'"' he said, 'T'd launch 3?'oar jaw 
for asldng silly questions'. What do you think I am ? ilie 
Archbishop of Canterbury P'"* 

' ^Trn' asking you as "an ordinary Englishman, old man,'’ 
said John. an American newspaper man. I want to 

find out something about what the English are thinking/' 

The man laughed hoarsely and then coughed as if 


he 


suffered from lung trouble. 

Gord's sake don’t make me laugh,” he said. 

John slipped half a crown iiito his hand. 

The thin man spoke more civilly. 

"It’s you newspaper men that makes all the trouble,” 
he said. ‘d3ut if you want to know my opinion about the King 
and Mrs. Simpson, it’s just this. 'Ell have to give her up.” 

The drama was intensified 'when Mrs, Simpson gave the 
slip to all the reporters and Press photographers and then was 
discovered in France with one of the King’s friends as escort. 
French journalists chased her. She was a hunted thing until 
she found shelter with her American friends in Cannes, where 
she sent out a message that her position had become unhappy 
and untenable and that if it would help to solve the problem 
she was willing to withdraw forthwith. 

^'Atine will be pleased,” thought John. "'Tt looks as 
though Wallie is fading out.” 

^‘'The crisis is over,” said some of the newspaper headlines. 
^'Mrs. Simpson withdraws.” 

This optimism was not shared by some of John’s friends — 
American journalists and English acquaintances. 

Mrs. Pockett had something to say on the subject when 
she brought in the morning eggs and bacon. 

^'The trouble is, dearie, that the King is a gentleman. Now, 

. my Bill was one of nature's gentlemen .and he wouldn't 'ave . 
given me up for all the King's 'orses nor all the King’s men. 
"^y, any family opposition would 'ave made dm see red. It's 
the same with, our King. The more they press dm, the more 
■ 'e stiffens.” , . . 
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. ''But if the lady withdraws/' asked Joha, who had a great, 
'respect for Mrs. Pockett as typical of Eaglish opinion in the 
rough. 

'Mrs. Pockett put her hands on her bosom, which heaved 
with emotion, 

''Why, dearie, it makes it. worse for 'im, poor lad Does 
a gentleman fling over hs sweetheart because 'is family and 
friends object to 'er style ? Why, bless you, it only makes hm 
go after ’er. It's wrong tacktics, Mr. Barton, that's what it is. 
And to think of all the worry the pore dear Queen Mary 'as 
'ad. My 'cart bleeds for her." 

''Yes, indeed," said John. ''The number of hearts bleeding 
for Queen Mary must be very great." 

'T can't think what's going to 'appen," said Mrs. Pockett 
distressfully. 

John was in the same uncertainty. And so was England, 
Not a soul outside a small circle had the faintest inkling of 
what was going to happen until the last day of this historic 
drama, when the newspapers mentioned for the first time the 
possibility of Abdication, 

John Barton read that word thoughtfully with raised 
eyebrows. Had it come to that then? Pie might have 
got a scoop on that if he had been a news-hound and a faithless 
friend. But even now it was utterly uncertain. Nobody, 
except Mr. Baldwin and a few others, knew what was 
going to happen, and they didn’t tell. 

There was a big crowd outside the blouses of Parliament 
on the afternoon of December loth. It was a few minutes 
after three o’clock. In less than half an hour Mr. Baldwin 
would be telling the nation how it stood with the King. John 
studied the faces of the people about him and tried to read "^ 
their minds and failed. They were all very grave, these 
English folk, but there was no sign of excitement, no demon 
stration, no look of passion. They were waiting tensely for 
.;lhe Announcement of the King’s decision as' men wait outside 
the law courts for a jury’s verdict in a. great trial. They were 
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just the type» thought JoWj that might make up an English 
jury : middle-aged business men, printers, clerks, craftsmen, 
an,d mechanics. Here and there stood a few of the down-and- 
outs with scarves instead of collars. There were very few 
women, and John noticed an extra number of police and 
stalwart men who looked like policemen in plain clothes. 
The crowds moved about a little uneasily but obeyed the quiet 
words of the police and kept clear of the gates through which 
Ministers and members of the House would pass. No one 
spoke a word in John's neighbourhood. He had never seen 
a crowd so silent and so still, except at a funeral. 

John was standing near the gate leading to the House 
of Lords. A tall, broad-shouldered figure walked slowly 
through the lane of people and touched his hat in answer to 
the policeman's salute. It was Anne Ede's father^ the Earl 
of Stanfield. John was tempted to speak to him and took one 
step forward, but was pushed back by the policeman, who said, 
“Stand back there,” sternly. Lord Stanfield had the same grave 
look as the crowd through which he passed. 

John showed a white ticket for the Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons which had been obtained for him by 
Mr. Speed. He looked down for the first time on the famous 
Chamber in whi.ch so much history had happened, in w^bich 
there had been so many debates in times of crisis and world 
chaos. The benches were packed with dark figures, all 
looking very small from the high gallery. Away in the 
distance sat the Speaker in his full-bottomed wig, looking very 
mediaevah There, was a profound silence in the Chamber, 
disturbed only by the rustle of papers* -In the Press Gallery 
newspaper men were, crowded together elbow to elbow. John 
recognised some of Ws colleagues. Someone jogged his, 
elbow, and turning his head he recognized an English joutoalist 
whom he had met at one of Mr. SpeecPs little dinner-parties in 
Cheyne Row; - ' ' • ' 

John whispered to him. 

“What do you know 
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^l.feax the worst,” said his friend. 

' Presently an elderly man with a' sqmre face rose from the. 
Treasury Bench and John recognised Mm instantly from 
caricatures by Low and others. It was Stanley Baldwin, Prime 
Minister. He walked to a white line across the floor of the 
House and bowed to the Speaker and spoke some words in a 
loud, resonant voice. 

message from His Majesty the King, signed by His 
’Majesty's own hand.” 

There was a stir among all those present in the House as 
though a strong wind had blown across them. John listened 
to words wMch could be heard clearly in the silence that 
followed that movement of bodies. 

^'After long and anxious consideration I have determined 
to renounce the Throne to which I succeeded on the death of 
my father, and I am now communicating tMs, my final and 
irrevocable decision.” 

A whisper reached John's left ear. It was from the man at 
Ms side. 

''By God. . . . Abdication !” 

John listened to the long statement by which King 
Edward VIII gave up the Crown and named the Duke of York, 
his brother, as his successor. He listened to the long narrative 
of Mr. Balclwin, the little square-faced old gentleman so much 
like Ms caricatures. He gave Ms version of the events vrhich 
had led up to this renunciation^ he hesitated and fumbled with 
his notes and then discarded them. His story seemed incom- 
plete. There was a lot more behind it which he failed to tell. 
But nothing that he could say could alter the central fact. 
The British people had lost a King who had seemed to hold the 
loyalty of his people in a way which few others had , done, 
perhaps. There was another King named George. It was all 
very odd to an American observer. He couldn't make head 
or tail of it. Behind it all was the face and figure of an American 
lady with hair looped over her ears. She had belonged to 
Baltimore. They called her WaUie Simpson. It was all very 
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astottisMng and very dramatic — one of the greatest romances 
in modern history. , . 

John slipped away to write his descriptive article for the 
Neip York Observer. It took him a couple of hours at the office, 
where some of his colleagues were very excited and harsh in 
their denunciation of Mr. Baldwin and the Government, and 
the English people. Only Mr. Speed, that dry old Yankee, 
refused to be rattled. 

'"The English people,’" he said, "will take, this very well, 

I don’t doubt. In my judgment Mr. Baldwin handled this 
affair with considerable courage and tact. ]-Ie avoided the 
danger of a King’s Party and a conflict of opinion which might 
have led to a divided people.” 

John laughed harshly and was astonished at the emotion 
which made him feel heated about this affair, though he was an 
American and sceptical of all this king business. 

"I can’t say I see it that way. Haven’t they any guts, these 
people ? I mean can they change their loyalties like a pair of 
old shoes ? They weren’t consulted, were they ? What about 
the voice of the people? Didn’t Edward have the people 
behind him and all those fellows in the Air Force and the 
Services who swore allegiance to him ? Are they going to let 
him go without raising a little finger to keep him ? If so, then 
there’s nothing in this king idea except hypocrisy and humbug.” 

Mr. Speed smiled through his horn-rimmed glasses and 
pushed a proof over to a messenger boy who was waiting 
for it. 

"John Barton,” he said dryly, "you’ll know more about 
England and its people when you’ve been here a few years 
longer. And then you’ll know how much jmu don’t know. 
These English folk are pretty wise. They’re best when things 
go badly with them. I’ve found them steady under fire. If 
they go wild over what has happened to-day Fll be sritprised.” 

John was unconvinced. That night he went out into the 
streets again. Surely somewhere in England groups of men 
were rising. ' What about the Army and the Air Force ? 
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Werea t there any loyalists ? Ms imagiriation went back to the 
time of Charles I, when there had been a bloody civil war. 
Hadn't these people any passion nowadays ? What about that 
fellow Mosley and his plus-four boys ? . . . 

It was veiry silent in the streets that night. 

Only a small crowd was shouting outside Buckingham 

Palace. . 

They were shouting “God Save the King . 

Which King? 

A few were shouting “We want King Edward !” 

They were moved away by the police. 


XIX 


On the night following the Abdication John Barton met 
Viscount Ede^ that good-looking young man who had a 
garage in Mayfair. He was sauntering through the Green 
Park with a wire-haired terrier at his heels and recognized John, 
who was taking a breath of air after late nights and journalistic 
toil. 

""'EIullo he said good-humouredly. ^AVhen are you 
coming down to Aldermere again 

John evaded an answer. He had not been asked down to 
Aldetinere again. 

'Tunny business this change of Kings/^ said young Ed.e, 
"''What do you make of it ?” 

“I can’t make anything ofit/’ said John. 'Tm an American. 
We react differently from the English.” 

Viscount Ede nodded with a faint smile. 

"Yes. It must seem very odd. However, it’s all gone off 
very well. No row about it, that’s the best thing 1 The new 
King is a nice fellow and will do his job very well” 
roi est said John. " Vive k roi V 

He spoke with a hint of sarcasm, but young Ede agreed 
without noticing the tone of John’s voice. 

"Yes, that’s how it goes. Our loyalty is to the Crown, not 
to the individual, unless he has a touch of personal glamour, 
as Edward undoubtedly had. The new King is a serious fellow, 
and more in the line of our tradition.” 

"A puppet ?” asked John. 

"Oh, Lord, no, not at all ! He has lots of character. I 
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th him in camp once. The boys adored him, he 
talk to them. By the way, Edward is speaking 
ess to-night. I must admit he has a lot of pluck. 
»-hat he will say. Amazing, don’t you think ?” 
t later he gave a friendly invitation. 

: come to my rooms and listen-in ? 1 Have a 

nstrument.” , r n 

rated. He had planned to hear the farewell 
ex-King at the office, buk he was tempted to see 
t on English minds. It might give him a clue to 

’t I be in the way ?” he asked diffidently. 


-haired 
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complete lack of emotion and'passioii beliind that good-looking 
mask with its little fait _ moustache ? 

'It all went off very welk’ ! 

John laughed aloud in St. James's Park at this summing-up 
of an event in English history which had excited the whole 
American people and made them drunk with emotion. 

Perhaps after all it was foolish of him to go to Edcf s rooms 


for that radio speech by the man who had been King. Anne 


and Betty were there with that fellow Robert Brarnley, who had 
made friends with Judy. Anne, thought John, was looking- 
pale and grave and did not seem enthusiastic in her greeting of 
him, though she held out her hand to him and said, ''Kullo, 
John Barton. 

“''It's not going to be funny/’ she added, alluding to the. 
coming speech. 

"'Extremely painful, I should say/’ he answered. 

■ "'I don’t think I can bear to listen to it/’ said Betty Bramley. 
'""I shall howl my eyes out.” 

Robert Bramley, that humorist, desisted from any attempt 
at comedy. 

He gave a kind of groan and spoke seriously. 

"Till sorry I came. I don’t like listening to a man before he 
commits suicide. Frank, old boy, give me a drink.” 

Viscount Ede pouted out a whisky and handed it to him. 

""Why all this emotion?” he asked. ""Everything’s all 
right, it seems to me.”' 

He looked at his wrist-watch and went over to a box in the 
cornet of his room and turned on a switch. 

A voice said : 

'Koyal Wghness Prme Edmrd speaking from Windsor 

Castled'^ 

John Barton listened to the thin, clear voice of the ex-Ktng ' 
l^dwatd, and as Re listened to the most astonishing speech m 
English liistoryT— surely it was that ? — ^he was stirred by an 


emotion beyond all intellectual control. ""By God 


-being an American 


he thought 

""if I had been an Englishman I should 




i 




r ’^1 ' 

" I'i 





have followed that King to the death. He’s a human fellow. 
He’s a good scout.” 

Suddenly Betty burst into tears and rushed out ot the room. 
Anne Ede had restless fingers. She kept twisting a little 
fold in her silk frock. She was extremely pale and kept her 

eyes down. , , 

“And now,” said the voice presently, we ah have a new 

Kina. 'l wish him and you, his people, happiness and pms- 
perity, with all my heart. God bless you all ! God Save 1 he 

Ede stood up and went to the mantelpiece and 
touched some ornament on it. Viscount Ede took a cigarette 
ftom his case and tapped it on a finger-nail before iighting 
it. Robert Bramlcy sat with his elbow^s on his knees and his 

face cupped in his hands. 

Suddenly Anne turned and spoke wildly. ^ 

“It was all the fault of you Americans, ’ she said harshly. 
John stood silent under this attack, though his face flushed. 
He could see that the girl was overstrained by emotion. _ 

“Quite unfair, Anne !” said her brother. You re talking 
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nonsense 4 

“I know,” cried Anne. “I want to be unfair. I want to 
be hellish to somebody.” 

Suddenly, like Betty, she wept and went out of the room. 
“I’m sorry about that !” said young Ede apologetically. 
.“Anne generally keeps her head on her shoulders. Have a 

But John Barton took his leave with thanks. He felt 
■ distressed. , , ■ 


XX 


Now that Judy had gone John had to make his own sodai , 
arrangements at times when he was free from journalistic 
work. That was not difficult, he found, now that he had 
made a variety of contacts in London. As a single man he 
found himself invited to many dinner-tables and to many 
rooms where he no longer felt ill at ease in English company. 
The first strangeness due to differences between English and 
American life was beginning to wear off. The English accent 
no longer surprised or amused him. His ears became attuned 
to it. There were times when he no longer regarded himself 
as a foreigner among these people, and when these friends of 
his did not seem conscious of any alien among them and 
assumed that there was no difference of manner or mind 
between them. That, in a way, was an illusion, and to some 
extent a cause of annoyance now and again, when he was 
jerked back to a national sensitiveness by careless remarks 
about America and Americans, generally critical, which he 
felt bound to resent, or by comments which revealed an 
abysmal ignorance of American life and politics. He was 
training himself, however, to accept such annoyances without 
taking them too seriously, 

Elis friends in Bloomsbury and Maida Vale, the Left Wing 
Intelligentzia, talked such a lot of ill-digested thought about 
^ almost everything that it was absurd, he found, to be grM 
' if they directed their conversation to the American point of 
view. They exaggerated every thesis. They allowed thek 
imagination free play without restricting it by such limitations 
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^ ■ as strict atteGtioii to fact. If facts gdt* into- the way of their 
argiimeots 'it was so touch 'the worse for the facts. ^Riipiari 
Commumsm was still, they thought, the most beautifoi ideal 
of humanity, and when John ventured to remind them that 
Soviet Russia had become a bureaucratic State with many 
class distinctions and inequalities of status they just didn't 
believe it and called him a ''reactionary’'' who sinned against 
the light. They included Russia among the democracies who 
one day would have to make a stand against the dictators 
and knock hell out of Hitler and MussoUni, forgetting, and 
indeed denying, that Stalin was the most ruthless dictator in 
the world to-day. John argued with them, laughed at their 
conversational extravagances, found them astonisliingly like 
the same set in Greenwich Village, New York, though not 
so prone to throw parties in which conversation was apt to 
be drowned in drink. They were more abstemious and went 
to bed at more reasonable hours. Among them were men 
who had more experience of life and service in many parts of 
the world and had gone deep into the problems of European 
conflict by intimate knowledge of its countries and peoples. 

There was one man outside these groups with whom John 
had established a quiet and steady friendship. It was Peter 
Langdon, the novelist, whom he had first met aboard the 
Mary, He lived with his wife in a small house not far 
from Burton Court, and it was on the Embankment, a quarter 
of a mile away from his own rooms, that John had met him 
again and resumed the acquaintance begun on the Atlantic. 

That was one evening when John was walking briskly 
for the sake of exercise and fresh air. There was a south-west 
wind blowing, making crisp little waves on the muddy water 
of the old river, while dark clouds were scurrying across a 
grey sky through which there was an occasional glint of 
pallid sunshine. John was struck with the figure of a man 
. ' 'leaning with his elbows on the parapet of the Embankment. • 
There was something familiar about his attitude and profile, 

, He had stood like that, leaning on the rail of Queen Mary^ 


one .night when he had talked about world chaos and the 
martyrdom of man. John hesitated to iiiterrupt his reverie, 
aiid then took a chance on it and spoke his name. 

''Why, yes/’ said Langdon, after John had reintroduced 
himself. ''Of course I remember you perfect.ly. Wc had some 
pleasant talks together. But I have a frightful memory for 
names.” 

"John Barton,” said the owner of that name. 

"Good heavens, yes !” exclaimed Langdon. "How foolish 
of me! And had a sister named Judy with laughing, 
eyes and a charming face. IVe often thought of you both,” 

He was the same shy man, somewhat embarrassed by this 
meeting and a little hesitating in his manner. But after a few 
remarks about 'the weather, with which all Englishmen begin 
a conversation as a neutral topic unlikely to lead to any 
consequence of argument or action, he gave an unexpected 
invitation. 

"Why not come in and have a glass of sherry with me ? 
My wife would be glad to meet you. I live quite close here.” 

He lived in a little . old house in a row of little old houses 
called St. Leonard’s Terrace, looking on to the open, field of 
Button Court, where nursemaids brought their children to 
play in the dank mists of an English February ; where soldiers, 
from Chelsea Barracks played football in the afternoons, and 
where the young women of the immediate neighbourhood' 
gave their dogs a little exercise. 

Langdon’ s house had a small front garden with cra^y 
paving and a sundial, upon which no sun had cast its shadow 
for .many weeks. Inside it was very quaint and pleasing, with 
panelled walls and a narrow staircase leading upstairs to a 
drawing-room with old furniture which had the .lovely patina 
of age. 

Standing in. this room, or in the booklined study upstairs, 
Langdo.n seemed to be' remote from all vulgarity of modern 
life. His high forehead and sensitive face — the face of a man 
who had suffered from -secret adventures of the soul— had the 
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look of a scliokt and a thitiketj''and his quiet simplicity of' 
manner and speech, with that sh}me'ss which hardly ever left 
him, had a certain dignity which lifted Mm above the common- 
place. 

”That mao,” thought John, listening to him on many 
evenings, ‘'hs outside the ordinary traffic of the herd. He's 
a looker-on at life without partisanship or political prejudice. 
He' s like a disembodied spirit looking at the wickednesses and 
the weaknesses of mankind with pity and understanding. 
Perhaps it makes him inefiective and passionless.” 

He was almost a complete pacifist, John found, not able 
to follow Mm along that line of argument, and it was Mrs. 
‘ 1 ^ T^mgdon who gave the clue td this side of Ms character. 

*lkter,” she said once, when John found her alone one 
afternoon, ^Svent through the war as a gunner. You couldn’t 
imagine Mm in khaki, could you ? It seems too absurd.” 

V , She laughed at tMs very great absurdity, for it was cer- 
tainly imrossible, as she said, to visuaU2:e this delicate-looking 
. man in the mud and filth of war with a steel helmet over 
that high brow, 

suffered a million agonies,” she added. many 
, of his friends were killed. He bled at the heart for all that 
massacre of young men, and of course our separation for 
four and a half years was a torture to him. No wonder he is 
getting anxious about the state of Europe and the awful 
prospect that another war is coming, as so many seem to 
think. If it really happens he will die of despair before it has 
gone on for two weeks. He simply can’t believe that such a 
repetition of horror could be allowed by the world.” 

Mrs. Langdon was middle-aged, but had not lost all the 
beauty of young womanhood. At least she had kept the com- 
■ , plexi< 3 n of a rose, and the light that shone from her dark 

y Irish eyes with their long lashes, and a ^ grace of figure and 
movement which hardly made possible the fact that she had 
df a son of twenty or so who was up at Oxford. John was' 

. 'startled one day by the appearance;of that young man, who 
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' came quickly into the drawing-room and kissed Ms mother 
on the cheek. He had her Irish eyes, and his , father'^s finely 
cut features, and a fine athletic figure. John had a long talk 
with him and found him intelligent and unaffected. 

‘'That’s one reason why Peter is a pacifist,” said Mrs. 
Langdon, when her son had left the room. “Paul would be \ 
touched on the shoulder by a sergeant-major on the first day 
of war if it happened in a year or two.” 

“Do you think it will asked John. 

She looked at him with fear in her eyes. : : 

“I’m afraid of that man Hitler,” she answered. “I see >; 
pictures of all those boys in Germany drilling and marching 
under the sign of the swastika. What does it mean ? Why 
are they building aeroplanes at such a speed ? I have a sister , 4 
in Germany married to a German ex-officer. What she writes 
to me sometimes terrifies me, although I have to read between 
the lines.” ' ’...•.4*^ 

She broke off suddenly, as though she did not like that , 
line of thought, ^ k:; 

“I never speak of these things to Peter,” she said. “They vr 
worry him too much, and he doesn’t sleep at night if he’s 
worried.” 4 

John found himself at home in the Langdons’ house. 
Gradually they made him free of it, and were always pleased ‘ f ; 
when he called at any odd hour, even as late as ten o’clock 
at night after a hard day’s work. In this little old house of 
the eighteenth century he felt less of an exile. Katherine 
Langdon mothered him a little in a very gracious way, and 
yet was young enough to attract him by her beauty, as it | 
seemed to him. He liked the house in St. Leonard’s Terrace '''ijirl 
better than the cocktail bars or night clubs to which he went : i 
sometimes with Bryan Feversham and his social set, who , 
called. each other by their Christian names and made a lot of /i"', ■ 
noise. ■ . '’i:?;; 


John had been hurt by Anne Ede’s behaviour on the night, 
of Abdication and it rankled in him from time to time. 
He was aware uneasily that this girl attracted him more than ' 
■any he had encountered in lifer's: journey so far, apart from 
Diana Feversham, who was .on the other side of the Atlantic 
and becoming rather remote In Ms mind. Anne exasperated 
him, but she had character and undeniable intelligence. She 
could also at times be extremely charming, and she had been 
so sufficiently to weaken his antipathy to a very dangerous' 
extent now and then. She stood between Mm and his work at 
times. He found Mmself tMnking of her when he^ ought to 
have been writing a "‘Apiece''' for the 'New York Observer. He 
found Mmself walldng in places where he thought he might 
meet hei>~-up and down Bond Street, along the rails in Hyde 
Park, where he looked for her among the riders, and in 
Belgrave Place, where her father had Ms town house. 

As it happened, he met her in a street far from London. 

It was a very broad and handsome-, street called Vittorio 
' Veneto, in the city of Rome, to wMcb he had been sent to do ' 
a story by- Ms cMef, Mr. Franklin-' Speed. Arrangements were 
being made through the American 'Embassy to procure him 
an ’interview with Mussolini, whom he regarded as one of> 
'the world’s bandits. He was'hetter pleased to have an inter-'' 

, view.,„,with., Anne,. whom „he..,had.'lc)St..for, some,, time... 

TMs" meeting took place; a;'- week after -he had' been in 

Rome, where he stayed at the' Albergo Flora, near the Pincio 
'Gardens, It was a week in which 'he had been startled and 
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moved by the strength o£ Ms first impressions in the Eternal 
City, Its beauty and magnificence on a day of early spring 
had put a spell upon him. ■ It was no mean city which he saw 
when he stood on the terrace of the Pincio Gardens looking 
.across to the old hills whose names were written in the history 
b<k:)ks. Every stone down there below him bled with history^ 
Christian or pagan. Down the Appian Way out there had 
p>assed the whole pageant of civilization in the Roman world. 
Along these roads had passed its legions on their way to Gaul, 
to the depths of old German forests, or eastwards to the ' 
limits of the known world. He had stood in the Colisseum 
listening to the patter of an Italian guide who spoke with an 
American accent. The guide lost his attention, and his 
ifiiaginalion drifted back through the centuries to the days 
when Nero had sat in the Imperial box here, looking down 
upon his gladiators and their wild beasts, before the pike de 
when the Christians would come out of those dun- 
geons to their doom. Pie touched old stones along the Via 
dTmpero and in their vibrations established contact widi the 
age of Augustus Caesar, and the great Julius, and Trajan, and 
other ghosts who came to him from remembered scraps of 
reading when he had been a Harvard man, with one leg flung 
across an arm-chair and a box of ‘^‘^Carnels^' at his elbow. 
What a fool he had been not to delve deeper into the annals of 
the past ! How pitiable were his odds and pieces of historical 
knowledge ! Now that he stood here in the ruins laid bare 
by Mussolini he wished he were more of a scholar so that he 
could re-create in his mind the scenes and characters of those 
past ages when these columns were first raised to the glory 
of the gods or the pride of the Caesars, 

It was when he was returning from the Baths of Caracalla, 

• where lie had a vision of social life 2000 years ago — rather 
better in some ways than, life in New York— that he sawmn ' 
'the broad pathway of 'Vittorio Veneto in the, shadow .of a 
;• high; wall with trailing pHntsthe figure of Anne Ede,_ looking. 

■ very modern. She wasTn'a white frock with 'a little green 
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hat and walking with the swing of an English girl past a 
group of Italians waiting to; cross, the street. If he had met 
Calphnmia, the wife of Caesar, he would not have been more 
surprised. 

''Hullo, Anne V he said, raising his hat. 

She had been glancing at the Italians with a smile, because 
one of the young men was kissing a girl with his arm round 
her waist, to the amusement of his friends. At this greeting 
she turned her head quickly and then laughed at this encounter. 

"John Barton ? Good heavens 1 What are you doing in 
Rome ? I thought you were describing the strange habits of 
the English to the great American public/ " 

"You were very unkind to me the last time we met/’ 
John reminded her. "I thought I should never see you 
again, I came here to heal a broken heart,’’ 

"Was I rude or anything like that.^” asked Anne, as 
though trying to remember their last meeting. 

"Well, I wouldn’t say rude exactly/’ answered John, 
smiling down at her and thinking how wonderful she looked 
in the shadow of a Roman wall "But you said it was all my 
fault that Edward renounced his Crown. I thought that was 
a trifle rough.” 

"Could I have said anything so utterly absurd ? I must 
have been very worked up. Let’s go and sit somewhere. Fve 
been walking for .milesr—the whole length of the Via del' 
Tritone.” : 

John snapped his fingers at a passing taxi and suggested 
the Casina deile Rose in the Piticio Gardens. 

"Quite a pleasant spot,” he assured her. 

She knew it perfectly, and gave the direction to the driver 
in what sounded to John like very good Italian. 

"Do you speak this lingo ?” he asked. "That’s wonderful.” 

She spoke Italian fairly well, having been in Italy 'Several 
. time^, and' once for six months' with her family when they 
had taken a villa at Fiesole. 

"I call this good,” said John, when he sat with her at a 
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tin-topped table in the al fresco cafe-restaurant* ^'And they 
say miracles don’t happen nowadays/’ 

“^What miracle ?” asked Anne, who had just ordered two 
mpMcini from a young waiter who greeted her as though he 
had seen her before and was glad to see her again. 

“Meeting you !” explained John. “Finding you under an 
Italian sky a long way from London.” 

He glanced around him at the scene. He wanted to 
memorize it. This was a good moment in life. It was a good 
scene. This outdoor restaurant was a resort of smart Society 
in Rome who came for twelve o’clock coiffee or aperitifs as 
an excuse for sitting in the sunshine and meeting their friends. 
Motor-cars drove up to the garden entrance and deposited 
Italian ladies with their lap-dogs, or young mothers with their 
diildren looking like RaphaeFs cherubs. Young men, smartly 
dressed like most Italians — ^in spite of ah economic crisis 
which was supposed to be plunging Italy into blue ruin after 
the Abyssinian adventure — sat at the tables with young 
w^omen w^ho were elegant if not beautiful, and seemed to have 
no work to do on a week-day morning. Outside the garden 
there was a cavalcade of well-groomed horses, and once some 
of the people rose from their chairs to gaze at one horseman 
who passed at a canter. There were murmurs of “1/ Dm /” 
At the entrance to the restaurant a string orchestra was 
playing light music. 

“How’s Judy ?” asked Anne. “When’s she coming back ?” 

John could not answer the second question. 

Judy was quite well but worried about her father’s health, 
wliich was not too good. 

“Robin was very gone on her,” said Anne. “I thought 
they were going to make a go of it. But of course it was 
impossible really.” 

“Wliy ?” asked John. “Anything wrong with Robin ?” 

- “He hasn’t a bean. That’s why Vera preferred a dpll 
husband with' a good bank account to romantic squalor in 
.Robin’s slum. Poor old^ Robin’! It knocked him edgewise 
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when she chucked him. 'He simply adored her^ and of course 
she had led him up the garden path like the little cat she is.’' 

*‘'"Who’s Vera asked John. ^^She doesn’t sound nice."’ 

'‘'She’s not;” said Anne firmly. "'But she hasn’t done 
badly for herself. She’s the Countess of Munstead. She was 
on the Queen Mary. Don’t you remember, she came to lunch 
that day at Aldermere and Robin was very cold to her, although 
she wanted to make eyes athim again ? It was rather amusing.” 

John remembered the lady. He had been struck by her 
appearance and personality. She had worn astonishing frocks 
in the dining-rooms of the Queen Mary^ with less to them than 
was generally demanded. The Pilgrim Fathers would have 
had something to say about her. 

But he was not much interested now in the Countess of 
Munstead. He was more interested in the renewal of friendship 
with Anne Ede. 

'T suppose you’re in Rome to see your brother David ?” 
he asked. 

"Quite a good guess ! David, poor darling, is in the 
throes of a love-affair which is likely to ruin his career. The 
Diplomatic Service doesn’t encourage anything in the nature 
of a scandal.” 

John remembered there had been some talk of that during 
the week-end at Aldermere. 

"A little Italian countess,” he said. "The wife of one of 
Mussolini’s generals.” 

Anne looked round for a moment rather nervously. 

"In Rome,” she said, "we don’t mention that gentleman’s 
name. We call him Mr. Smith. It’s safer.” 

"I’ll make a mental note of it,” said John. "Flow does 
your brother welcome your attempts at rescue ?” 

Anne put a finger to her lips. 

"Mum’s the word,” she said hurriedly. "He’s quite urn 
avrare of any ulterior motive on my part.” 

"It strikes me you have a very delicate diplomatic mission,” 
/■said John. , 
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They talked of other things for half an hour, which seemed 
like two mimites, until Anne glanced at a tiny wrist-watch. 

^"■1 shall have to go. Ihm lunching at the Embassy/'*’ 

that's what I call too bad,'' exclaimed John with 
deep disappointment. ‘'"I wanted you to lunch with me. 
There's a fine restaurant IVe discovered called the Ulpia. 
It's as old as Trajan's Forum and gives one a pleasant idea of' 
banqueting with Julius Caesar and Mark Antony/' 

“How gruesome!" laughed Anne. 

She couldn't lunch with him, but she offered to dine with 
him one evening if she could bring David with her. Anything 
to get David out of the clutches of his little vamp. 

“What about bringing the vamp?" asked John. “She 
might fall for me and relax her grip on a more innocent male. 
That sounds like egotism, but it's really self-sacrifice.” 

“Now, that's anidea !” cried Anne. “That's really a brain- " 
wave." 

John laughed, but felt a little vexed with himself for 
making the suggestion. He had no desire whatever to meet 
the wife of one of Mussolini s generals. He would have 
preferred to dine alone with Anne. First she had thrust her 
brother on liim. Now she was including an Italian countess* 

Ffe hired another taxi for her and took her to the British 
Embassy in the Via Venti Settembre, neat Porta Pia. 

“It's nice meeting you again," she said before she rang the 
bell. I'm sorry I was rude the last time we met. Forgive me, 
won’t you?" 

“Forget that !" said John. “But 111 be vexed if I don't 
see something of you in Rome." 

“You will I" she promised. “Hi send a note about the 
Ulpk." 

She raised a friendly hand to him as the door of the 
Embassy was opened by a man in livery. 



Througi-i a young man in the American Embassy, to whom he 
catried an introduction from Bryan FeTCtsham, John met some 
interesting people and had certain doors opened to him in 
Rome. He dined one evening, .with a 'group of these new 
friends at a restaurant near the^'Piaz^ia del PopolO. At his 
table, in a room crowded with Italians, was iiis host, Johnson 
Clarfce, who had the soft accent of, 'Georgia. He was next 
to a thin, elderly, hatchet-faced- ’Englishman named Henry 
Merivale. On John’s side of the table was an Italian jour- 
nalist named Boldini with his -wife Liicia— a dark lady with 
black hair looped over her ears. They were joined presently 
by another Italian lady named the Contessa Massaccio. 

‘'‘'All this is very amusing,” thought John as he glanced 
round at this company. more romantic than a milk-bar 
in Boston.” ■ ' 

He was amused at this contrast ^between his former and 
present experience of life, and for -a moment or two he was 
.stricken by an inferiority complex,' which did not often afflict 
him and was quite unnecessary: ■ 

. ^'^Thesc people,” he thought ‘-A^re ultra-sophisticated. 
'Fm just a crude fellow from the West. They belong to the old 
'civilization, except Jimmy Clarke, of -Georgia, who has ’taheii 
'on. the veneer of Europe. I expect. these diplomatic laddies 
know all the moves on the European -chessboard and ail the 
low-down behind the scenes. That Italian countess looks as 
, though she had stepped out of axtory by Bpccaccip.” ' ■ ' ' 
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The Italkti couatess sat aext to HtH;, and seemed to like 
the look of him. She had dark and liquid eyes^ and a skin like 
old ivory, and scarlet lips. Fortunately she spoke fluent 
English, which she had learnt in London, where her father 
was Italian Ambassador. 

'1' love Americans/’ she told him presently. “I adore 
them.” 

"Till an American,” said John. ""That makes me feel good. 
Countess.” 

""It is because you are an American,” said the lady, ""that 
I say what I say. I would not tell that to an Italian or a 
Frenchman.” 

""Why do you love Americans so much?” enquired John 
politely. 

She told him why at some length. She loved Americans 
because, she said, they were so simple and uncomplicated, so 
much like children. They saw things, she said, in black and 
white, with never any half-tones. That was wonderful, and 
of course all wrong, because life had no blacks and whites, 
but only an infinite gradation of tones, merging into each 
other. The Americans, she thought, made a film scenario of 
life. They were just like children who wanted their story- 
books to be filled with good people who were very good and 
bad people who were very bad. American journalists were 
like that, she said. They wrote about the European situation 
as though it were a fairy-tale with ogres and dragons and 
devils fighting in a deadly warfare against knights in sliining 
armour, sms peur et sans reproebe. Dictators'were all very 
wicked. On the other side were all the democracies, ve.ty 
virtuous. 

""Is it not like that ?” she asked after elaborating this thesis 
in her Italianized English. 

John put up a defence for the American point of view'. 
""We have no use for dictatorships and we happen to believe 
that the democracies stand for human ideals, including 
■liberty and freedom of speech, denied by the other systems/^ 
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The Coiitessa Massacdo laughed into liis eyes, turning 
round to look at him with admiration while she stubbed out 

her cigarette. 

^‘You are adorable she cried. are so very 

American ! You are like a great big baby boy V 

"''That's how I feel/^ said John, refusing to take offence. 
“Ids a nice feeling.’^ 

“Now let us talk a little about this foolish subject, dic- 
tatorships and democracies/' said the Contessa. “It is the 
cause of many misunderstandings. It will one day lead to 
another world war, which is not very far away." 

She talked for some little time about that subject. As far 
as John could understand her, she thought that there was no 
such thing as democracy. It was an idea. It was an illusion. 
It was impossible that any people should govern themselves, 

, because most people were entirely ignorant, and most people 
were entirely foolish. 

“How could a country be ruled by its lowest intelligence ?" 
she asked. “It is idiotic ! It is not done, even in the United 
States, where your Mr. Roosevelt pretends to the people that 
they rule themselves while he is deckling their foreign policy 
and demanding their dollars for purposes of which they 
disapprove." 

John answered with a trump card. 

“We can turn him out when the people have had enough 
of him. That's the safeguard of democracy. You can't turn 
out Mussolini without killing him. That’s his risk and 
, handicap." - , ^ 

The Contessa Massaccio glanced over her white shoulder 
'and then put her hand on John's arm. 

“Big American baby," she said, “I implore you not to 
talk like that in a public place. It's very dangerous. It's the 
' way to an Italian prison. There is a gentleman in Rome called, 
, Smeet." 

Jolin understood that there was a gentleman in Rome 
' called Mr. Smith. Anne had mentioned the fact. 
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Lucia Boldinij the wife of the Italian journalist, was talking ■ 
to Johnson Clarke of-the American Embassy. 

‘'l.t is amusing to Italians,"' she said, "hiiat the Americans 
are great moralists. They talk of Europe as though we were 
wicked and depraved people upon whom the good God 
frowns. We laugh very much at that when 'we read of your 
kidnappers — what little , baby is safe ? — your gunmen, ■ 
your political corruption, your graft."' 

®'Most of those crimes, dear ladyf " said Johnson Clarke, 
‘•^ate committed by Italians, Germans and other recent immi- 
grants. And for one criminal there ate millions of law-abiding 
folk. You only hear the worst about us."" 

"^That is true,’" admitted the lady with the black hair 
looped over her ears. ‘'^'Nations know notliing of each other 
except the bad things. I know that because 1 am the wife of 
a journalist. If it were not that I am the wife of a journalist 
I should pray God to destroy all who write for the newspapers. 
Then there would be no newspapers. Then there would be 
a little peace."’ 

"Tmcia,” exclaimed her husband, smiling across his wine- 
glass, make a mistake, mrissima. If the journalists of, 
Europe were put in place of the politicians 'we should make 
a better world. It is we who understand human nature. It is, 
we who have a certain knowledge of history and geography. 
When the Peace Treaties of Versailles were made by that group 
of old gentlemen who sowed the seeds of many wars it would 
have been well if they had had the journalists to help them. 

; We had been to the different countries. We knew their racial 
differences. We should have made a reasonable peace.'" 

*T agree,” said the tliin, hatchet-faced Englishman named 
Henry 'Merivale. least I will go as far as saying that no’ 
body of men would have made a worse kind of peace.” 

^'You see, Lucia !” cried . her husband, kissing Ms glass 
to her. ""'Out friend Merivale, who is the wisest man in Rom^, 
and probably in the world, does me the honour to agree with 








. is m Englisliman/’’ said Liitia Boldini. would 
like to ask him a question which is not too indiscreet.'' 

await the question/' said Henty Merivale^ not 
without anxiety." 

He had a thoughtful-looking face which might have 
been stern but for mild blue eyes behind gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

'"Tell me," said Lucia, "how is it that the English make 
enemies of all those who would be their best friends ?" 

Henry Merivale laughed and held up his hands as though 
surrendering. 

"That s a nasty one/’ he admitted with a good-natured 
smile. "I think you ought to be more Idnd to me, Lucia, 
especially when I sent you a bouquet of flowers for your 
birthday yesterday. But what do you mean exactly by that 
attack on a defenceless fellow ?" 

"Is it not true ?" asked Lucia. "We Italians loved the . 
English, but you insulted us because we went to war in 
Abyssinia, copying your many wars of the nineteenth century. 
You threatened to strangle us by economic sanctions. There 
is another people who wash to be friends with you. They are 
the Germans. But you insult them day by day and make 
ready to go to war with them because they have a leader and 
a system of government wiiich does not please your Com- 
munists and your Socialists. Are you, then, going to fight the 
only two nations who have some admiration for you ? They 
are the only two nations. The French hate you, but you are 
allied with them. The Russians hate you, but you are very 
. ' polite to M, Litvinoif, Everybody else in the world hates you 
e^tcept perhaps the Eskimos." ' ^ , 

. Henry Merivale laughed quietly and then gave a sigh 
ti^hich was half a groan , . 

"There is much in wiiat you say, dear lady," he answered. 
A f feat as a diplomat my lips are sealed... -Wliat a pleasant place 
■ ;tbis is and how good is this wine of Orvieto ! It has a perfect 
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his wine to his^ lips and then held it up to thc 
nght^to see its rich colour more clearly, ^ '' ‘Hflf 

•R 1 charming scandal in Rome,” said the iournalist 

Boldmi livetyone is talking about it. I will mmdon no 
names, but it is in connection with a young Englishman who 

fc hmght and an Italian contcssa who, Mf'i 

, IS the wile ot an Italian general. He will perhaps get into' 
a little trouble that beautiful EngUsh boy. The lady is always^ 
with km. He IS always with the lady, who has had xmL. 

the Little riower of Jesus. I saw them riding together this 4 
morning. A gentleman named Mr. Smith galloped past them' 
and scowled at them.” ^ 

“Boldini,” said Henry Merivale, “you have too much 
, interest m trivial affairs. What does that kind of thing 

towards a 

“My dear Henty,” said Boldini, “it is because the world, ■ » 

IS in such a horrible condition that I turn my attention to 
scandals, love-affairs, romances of the heart. I find that a relief -4 
to my troubled mind. Boccaccio wrote his delightful stories ft 
o - love and passion at a time when the plague was very bad in' 

My and when the death^carts were piUhigh whh vlSi! ^ : 

iSkoflorS”' "ow in Spain. Let, ;,? 

The Contessa by John’s side turned to him again and 
leaned a httle towards his shoulder. 

“Tell me how Americans love,” she pleaded. “Have they 
any sense of romance, or any passion, or any tenderness with 

wOincil r 

questiem”^^^’” embarrassing 

Tell me, ^ said the Contessa. “I have had three lovers. I am 
not a schoolgirl. Let us talk about love, as Boldini suggests. 

They tell me that American husbands are the best in the wtid ,: 
because they just earnthemoneyto give theirwives a good time.” ' i ' , ' 
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They talked about love, according to the temperament 
of different races and traditions of civiUsiation, with the effect 
of climate, art and religion upon that tender passion. The 
Coritessa Massaccio was of opinion that she was quite ixiter- 
national in affairs of love, but perhaps would find it difficult to 
fall in love with a Japanese or a Red Indian. 

Presently the conversation drifted to Art, and Boldin! 
admitted that since the coming of Fascism there had been no 
art in Italy. No music, no painting, no sculpture, no drama 
appeared from the Fascist State. 

said Boldini, "'fis dead. That means that the soul 
of the world has turned away from beauty and the lovely things 
of the mind. We are, no doubt, drifting back to barbarism, 
or perhaps developing the robot type of civilization in which 
men are mere machines/" 

"T don’t believe that,” protested Henry Merivale. '^'Nothing 
can kill the soul of humanity. This time in which we live 
is only a temporary retrogression.” 

Presently this ascetic-looking man, who had a grave face 
and kindly eyes, turned to John Barton and asked him about 
conditions in the United States, and seemed interested in John’s 
exposition. Fie w^as so interested that when the dinner party 
broke up he suggested that John might care to walk round to 
his room in the Trinita de’ Monti and have further conversa- 
tioa over a glass of English whisky. 
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It was eleven o’clock at night when Johnson Clarke paid his 
bill and his guests separated outside the restaurant. The 
Contessa had an Hispano-Suiza waiting for her with an Italian 
chauffeur who had been asleep at his wheel. She gave her hand, 
to John Barton and let it linger in his grasp. 

‘VI rweehrei I Won’t you call on me one day ? Y ou are 
so big and beautiful that I am very much in love with you/’ 

“I greatly appreciate those kind words, Contessa/’ said 
John, smiling down upon her, and perfectly resolved that 
nothing on earth would induce him to call on her. 

The others were laughing and chattering. Their laughter 
rang out into the silence of a Roman night. When they had all 
gone there was a wonderful quietude. T’he Eternal City was 
sleeping on its seven hills. John Barton and Henry Merivale 
stood for a few minutes on the Terrace looking at the vista of 
Rome under a sky still darkly blue, spangled with a million 
stars. Down below them they could see the Piazza del Popolo 
with its monolith, and the long streets between the palaces and 
churches with shadows as black as ink between the buildings. 
On the hills beyond, tall cypresses, like black spears, were 
etched against the sky and seemed to touch the stars. 

“A city of ghosts !” said Merivale in a low voice. 

John Barton agreed, speaking also in low tones as though 
i^ushed by this silence and this view. 

’ ^'Rma Eterm^r said Merivale presently. “When one 
stands here one seems to be in_ touch with eternity. The little- 
trivialities and vulgarities 'of life drop from one’s mind. Om ' 
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seems to hear the sileot step of time, and yet to belong to the 
past which was yesterday. Some of those stones are"^ still as 
white as when they were raised two thousand years ago or 
more. Sometimes I think I hear the tramp of the Roman 
legions and the shouts of the Roman populace crying "^Ape 
Caesar r These Romans were great people, great*"Toad- 
inakers and great law-makers. We' English and you 
Americans are part-heirs of their tradition.'' 

, He seemed self-conscious for a moment because of tliis 
solemnity. 

"'Come and have a drink/' he said abruptly. 

He had a handsome apartment ■ with painted ceilings in 
a tall house on the high terrace of Triaita de' Monti. It was 
furnished in the Italian style with painted furniture and on the 
walls were some paintings which looked like Old Masters of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He switched on a light 
under one of them with a wmrd or two of comment. 

"'^Domenichino. A charming thing, don't you think ?” 

Presently, after handing John a glass of whisky and 
offering him a, cigar, he spoke of Lucia Boldini, who had asked 
' him certai n questions . 

. 'h\n inteiiigent little creature ! She has more brains than 
her husband, who is not a bad fellow, though he likes to talk 
nonsense. She w^as quite right when she said that England 
has quarrelled ’with her only friends, or at least with the two 
countries who most wished to be friends with her." 

"“'Mo rally one can't be friends with the dictators," said 
John, with Ills clear-cut American miiid* 

Elenry Merivale glanced at him with a smile and then 
gave a sigh which was half a groan, as once before that 
evening. 

' ’ TNo ? Then we must make up our minds to right them, 
and that's a prospect 'that fills me with horror, England isrit 
strong ' enough to take on Germany and Italy' and perhaps 
Japan as well. Where ate out' armies, ? Our Air Force is 
Negligible compared with Germany's-r-and these people 
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here are getting' strong in the air. How are 'we going to 
defend Egypt if we^re cut off in the Mediterranean by Italian 
submarines ? Our foreign policy seems to me all wrong. We 
ought to have accepted Hitler’s peace ofiers when he made 
thenij and before he began to feel his strength after prodigious 
rearmament. He offered to restrict his armaments to the 
lowest level of general agreement. We refused, lie offered 
to abolish bombing aeroplanes and even to come back to the 
League of Nations. Our Mr. Eden sent him an insulting 
questionnaire. Hitler said he had no further quarrel with 
France and wanted nothing from France but friendsloip. The 
French Press spat at him. Now he makes no more offers. 

I fear we have missed the bus.” 

'T don’t see how you people can compromise with bandits 
and brigands,” said John with an uneasy laugh. 

Henry Merivale took another view, 

“Mussolini is more than a bandit. Lie’s the greatest 
statesman in Europe, at least in astuteness of mind and 
audacious resolution. He belongs to the Italian tradition. 
He even belongs to the Roman tradition.” 

“Personally I’ve no use for him,” said John stoutly., 
“After Abyssinia I write him down as a brigand a,nd a 
murderer. But tlien I’m only an American reporter.” 

Llenry Merivale laughed quietly. 

“Perhaps I ought not be talking like this to an American 
reporter ! But this is a private conversation, of course.” 

“Sure,” said John. 

Henry Merivale seemed reassured and continued his 
monologue. 

■■ “In Europe we have learnt, or ought to have learnt, not 
to think in terms of absolute right and wrong. In the past two 
thousand years we have all been wrong from time to time, 
and all history has been a series of compromises, advances, 
retreats and adjustments to events. It has always been , 
a question of seif-preservation and the sutwival of the 
fittest. Mankind hasn’t dealt with its leaders on lines of- 


moral approbation or disapprobation.- Napoleon didn't raise 
Europe against him because he had a mistress. Julius Caesar 
wasn't murdered because he didn't have the Nonconformist 
mind. We have to deal with these men as we find them, and 
none of them are all black or all white. Human nature doesn't 
work that way. Mussolini has good as well as bad in him. 
My own belief is that he has a genuine desire to avoid another 
European war. I give Elitler credit for certain sincerities. I 
loathe this division of the world into Fascism and democracy, 
as though all virtue lay in democracy and all villainy in 
Fascism. We prefer democracy, of course, but it has many 
weaknesses and many absurdities. In any case we have to 
work with the dictatorships in such a way that we don't fling 
the whole world into ruin and destroy civilisation because 
of rival ideologies. Don't you agree 

John didn't agree. He hated Fascism. He had a simple 
faith in democracy. He refused to compromise. But he was 
interested in this Englishman who revealed his idea so frankly. 
To John he seemed to be revealing the English mind, and 
especially the English diplomatic mind, all for avoiding a 
clash, all for compromise, all for self-preservation and self- 
interest. Hadn't he thought so all along ? Wasn't this man 
confirming it ? 

the case of a world war," asked Henry Merivale, 
"'Vould America fight with us on behalf of the democratic 
ideals ?" 

afraid our present mood is isolationist," answered 

John. 

"In that case," said tienry Merivale quietly, “I don't 
see why American newspapers should always be jibing at us, 
because we hesitate to declare war against the dictatorships. 

. J'Sn't that a little inconsistent ?" 

, ""Well," said John, after a mental struggle, ""Europe isn't 
our affair, after all." 

; .1 ; "Tm not so sure," said Merivale. ' ""The present state of 
^:!p.utope is due not a little to the work ot President Wilson." 
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It was an argument 'which had been used, as John retnem- 
berec^ by an EngJishgirlnamed Anne Ede, whom he had found 
rather annoying at times, and at others aUnring. 

''The American people repudiated Wiison, ' he answered. 
''That's why we are so strong on isolation. We didn't get 
much thanks for our previous interference.' ' 

"(..)h, well/' said Metivale, as though tired of the argu- 
ment. "One hears many points of view. Have another 
whisky, and tell me how things are going in New York. I 
haven't been there for fifteen years, when I had a very good 
time, I remember.’" 

It was past one o’clock when John took his leave and 
walked through the silent streets of llonie back to his hotel 
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John’s dinner at the Ulpia was very pleasant, he thought, with 
a sense of drama or light comedy lurking in the background of 
his mind. Pic had gone to fetch Anne from her hotel— the 
Excelsior — and drove with her to the restaurant in a Roman ^ 

taxi-cab. She wore a white cloak over her evening frock, and | 

he felt rather abashed for a few moments by her dazzling 
appearance. She had had her hair done by an Italian coiffeur 
and looked perfectly marvellous. 

In the cab he was aware of the faint perfume with which 
she had scented Iierself, and it seemed very good to have her 
by his side so close that he could feel the warmth of her body, 

’'It s very sweet of you/’ she told him. ''David is bringing 
along Teresa Grandini, to whom Fm going to be very kind. 

Little does she know that Fm her secret enemy ! She regards 
me as a simple English girl with no more sense than a new- 
born kitten.’’ 

"Beware I” said John. "She may put poison in your soup. 

Wasn’t there a dame named Lucresjia Borgia ?” 

"There was/' answered Anne with a laugh. "I think 
Teresa must have a drop of her blood. She lo.oks that type 
‘—beautiful but wicked. ' 

If she looked like Lucrezia Borgia that lady must have been 
attracti%7e. Like Lucia Boldini, her black hair was looped 
over the ears. She had the face of a nymph by Correggio, with 
. roguish eyes and bow-shaped lips, She was a little thing, with 
a graceful figure and smooth white shoulders -merging from 
■/lifer scarlet frock. ^ ^ \ ^ 
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It was an argiiment;wMch' had been used, as John teniem-'' 
beted^hy an English girl named Anne Ede, whom he had found 
rather annoying at times, and at others allnring* 

“The American people repudiated Wilson,' he answered 
“That's why we are so strong on isolation. We didn't get 
much thanks for our previous interference A 

“Oh, well/' said Merivale, as though tired of the argu- 
ment. “One hears many points of view. I-Jave another 
whisky, and tell me how things are going in New York. I 
haven't been there for fifteen years, wdien I had a very good 
time, I remember.’' 

It was past one o’clock when John took his leave and 
walked through the silent streets of Rome back to his hotel 



John s dinner at the Ulpia was very pleasant, he thought, with 
a sense of drama or light comedy lurking in the background of 
his mind. He had gone to fetch Anne from her hotel — the 
Excelsior — and drove with her to the restaurant in a Roman 
taxi-cab. She wore a white cloak over her evening frock, and 
he felt rather abashed for a few moments by her da2:7ding 
appearance. She had had her hair done by an Italian coifleur 
and looked perfectly marvellous. 

In the cab he was aware of the faint perfume with which 
she had scented herself, and it seemed very good to have her 
by his side so close that he could feel the warmth of her body. 

, ^It s very sweet of you,’' she told liim. ‘"David is bringing 
along Teresa Gnindini to whom Fm going to be very Idnd. 
Little does she know that Fm her secret enemy ! She regards 
me as a simple English girl with no more sense than a new- 
born kitten.” 

“Beware said John. “She may put poison in your soup. 
Wasn’t there a dame named Lucreaia Borgia ?” 

“There was,” answered Anne with a laugh. “I think 
Teresa must have a drop of her blood. She looks that type 
'—beautiful but wicked.” 

If she looked like Liicrezia Borgia that lady must have been 
attractive. Like Lucia Boldini, her black hair was looped 
pver the ears. She had the face of a nymph by Correggio, with 
roguish eyes and bow-shaped lips. She was a little thing, with 
a graceful figure and smooth white shoulders merging from 
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David Ede, who had ^ the face of a young Lancelot^ treated: 
her with a kind of grave tendernes's as though she were under 
Ms protection. Every time he looked at her at table his eyes 
had a soft light in them and Ms lips were touched by a smile 
of devotion and adoration. 

He greeted John with real friendliness and said how 
delighted he was to see Mm again. He also remembered Judy, 
whom he called Miss Judith in his formal English way. 

''TMs is like a stage play/' thought John as he glanced 
round the restaurant. ^"'The Arts Theatre in Nev/ York would 
like to put on a scene like tMs." 

The Ulpia is a restaurant partly built out of the old Forum 
of the Emperor Trajan and very close to its ruins. It has 
a semicircular room with copies of old Roman lajnps on 
pedestals. In such a room Nero's officers might have sat down 
with their ladies before going on to the Collsseiim to see a 
few Christians thrown to the wild beasts. Some of Mussolini's 
officers were at the tables. Perhaps some of them had seen the 
massacre of the Abyssinians. Man went on with his killing. 
The little tables were crowded by smartdooking people^ 
among whom the waiters moved swiftly, carrying their 
dishes. 

^'Lucuilus would have liked this place/' thought John, 
searcMng Ms memory for a classical allusion. He wondered 
for a moment how much tMs party was going to cost him and 
how much he could put down to his expenses account. 

*'1 came to this place with Father once/' said Anne, who 
knew her Rome. 

John had been introduced to the Contessa Grandim, 
whose eyes lingered on Ms for a moment, those eyes of the 
Danae, seductive and humorous. 

^""You are an American ?" she asked. 

^^Straight from New York by way of London/' said John, 
making Ms bow. 

® Without your clothes/' said the Contessa, should know' 

you as an American." 
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David Ede’s fair skin flushed for. a moment as he laughed 

at this remark. ' . 

“Our Puritan instinct is shocked !” he said, taking off her 
cloak and revealing her dainty figure with its white shoulders. 

“Puritan?” asked the Contessa. “What is that? Is it 
a new form of ideology like Fascism or democracy ? In Italy 
we are not shocked by nudity. God made our bodies, did He 
not ? It is only the ugly who need be ashamed of them. I like 
to see the boys and girls on the Lido at Venice. They are like 
the gods and goddesses of our pagan Italy.” 

At the dinner-table Anne sat next to this Italian lady witli 
the two men opposite, and John noticed how strange was the 
contrast between these two girls, as he called them in his mind. 
Anne with her broad brow and fair hair was utterly Saxon. 
This Teresa Grandini was utterly Latin. Anne’s blue- 
grey eyes were honest. The Italian’s eyes were filled with 
smiling insincerity and with much feminine guile. She might 
have been one of the women of the Renaissance and a fit mate 
for one of those men, half tiger and half poet, who loved art 
and beauty and would stab an enemy through the throat as 
light-heartedly as they would pick their teeth. There was 
vronderful grace in her hands. They were like drooping 
flowers. Her smile was elusive and secretive, as though she 
smiled at hidden thoughts. Once she stretched out her white , 
arm and touched David Ede’s hand with the tips of her fingers, 
which had scarlet nails. At this touch the boy— he was only 
that— looked at her shyly and blushed very faintly. 

“How nice you have been to David !” said Anne presently. 
“It’s been so nice for him to see something of Roman Society 
■ outside the usual diplomatic circle, which is very narrow as: 

a rule.” ' 

“David has been nice to me,” said the Contessa. 
very lonely now that my husband is so long away in Lybia.” 

, Anne was sympathetic, 

• , “Plow sad for you! It must be agonizing to be parted 
; from him so long.” 
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Teresa Gtatidini shrugged her shoulders prettily. 

loves his duty !' • He is a soldier first. He prefers 
being with his regiment in Lybia/" 

^Tsn’t that very noble of him asked Anne. must be 
glorious to be tlie wife of a hero. Don’t you agree, David 

David looked profoundly uneasy, but answered with an 
attempt at humour. 

^"They say no man is a hero to his own valet. Perhaps 
no man is a hero to his own wife. As a matter of fact, 1 dont 
believe much in heroes or hero-worship. Isn't it the cause of 
our present troubles in the world — the mass adulation of self- 
made leaders ? What shall we drink 

Perhaps Anne overplayed her part a little. She was almost 
too sympathetic to the Contessa in her loneliness, almost too 
anxious to persuade David that he was being mothered by 
this faithful and adoring wife of an Italian hero. 

The Contessa smiled into her eyes and protested against 
this use of the word ^"mothered'k 

“1 am not yet a hundred years oldA she said. ""Do I look 
like the mother of a tall young man 

"T mean mothering in the moral sense/' Anne explained. 
"Tm sure you give him good advice in all matters of diplomacy 
and social life. Every young man needs the guidance of 
a woman of experience.'' 

""Anne i" exclaimed David with a nervous laugh. ""What's 
come over you to-night? You’re talldag the most awful 
nonsensed' 

""Sorry,” said Anne demurely. "T thought I was uttering 
the words of truth and wisdom. I wanted to thank Teresa for 
all her Idndness to you.” 

""You are too sweet,” said the Contessa. “We understand 
each other perfectly/' 

“In the time of the Renaissance,” thought John, smiling 
over his minestrone, “it is at this moment that Luctezia Borgia 
would use her poisoned dagger.” 

'■ Atoe turned to David' for a few minutes and began to 
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talk of family affairs, Alclermere, she said, was goiag to rack 
and ruin because of the increase in income tax, " j\fotliet had 
to' get rid of another gardener and cut down the domestic 
staff* Frank was doing very badly with his garage. 

"Tatiier is getting very worried A she added gloomily. 
course, your expenses in Rome are an extra burden to 
him."’ 

"'Oh, Lord said David with a light groan. “Isn't this 
rather gloomy talk at the festive board ? Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry. 

“Your father is an English earl, is he not asked Teresa 
Grandini. “How, then, can he be poor 

Anne stressed the extreme poverty of English earls and 
especially of the Earl of Stanfield. 

' ' “We're completely stony broke,'’' she said. “David has 
to economize frightfully. Don't you, David ?" 

Anne explained matters confidentially to the Contessa. 

“It was the World War which ruined the old country 
■ families of England. Somebody had to pay for it, of course, 
and it was our crowd that paid, without w’^hining, thank 
goodness ! It cleared a good, many of them out of their houses. 
They had to sell their pictures to the rich Americans. They 
had to sell their timber and their land. We can only hold on 
at Aldermere by the skin of our teeth. When Father dies, 
■Frank— that's my eldest brother— won't be able to keep up 
the estate, and David will have to go without his pocket- 
money. Tragic, isn’t it ?” 

She laughed at its tragedy, bu,t it was quite obvious, to 
John that she was giyi.ng a warning to the Italian wmndi that 
dfshe deserted a hero husband in favour of David there wbuld 
' be no life of luxury ahead. 

The Contessa listened to all this with amusement and 
'tranquillity. 

r “It is all relative,” she decided. “What is poverty 'in 
'England is wealth in Italy. In any case David has promised to 
. take me to dianer at the Vakdier to-morrow. He will drive 
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me out in Ms very nice car. ’ He will no doubt pay for my , 
dinner, I shall enjoy myself very much/^ 

'‘'How splendid cried Anne, "Henry Merivale has also 
invited me to dine with him at Vakdier's to-morrow evening. 
We shall be able to join forces again. Won’t that be delight- 
ful?” 

David was aware of a quick exchange of glances between 
David and his Italian lady. 

"That’s odd,” said David. "Merivale told me he was 
going to dine with his old Cardinal to-morrow.” 

For a moment Anne was slightly disconcerted, but made . 
a quick recovery. 

"Oh, I don’t think so ! I rang him up on the telephone 
this morning. He insisted that I should dine with him 
to-morrow evening. Perhaps his old Cardinal has fallen ill.” 

It was obvious to John that Anne had rung up Merivale— 
or would ring him up — as a fellow conspirator to rescue young ,, 
David from the clutches of this nymph. But she would have 
a difficult adventure. David would soon begin to realize and 
resent this attempt to close round him. His Io5ralty to his 
sister, who had arrived unexpectedly in Rome, made him 
delighted to see her and obliged him to be with her as much , 
as possible, but it was as clear as the dome of St. Peter’s that 
he had a romantic passion for this little Circe, who had put 
her spell upon him and would not be induced to release him 
without a fight. 

After dinner they went round to David’s rooms, and 
Anne turned on the radio to dance music and invited John 
to take a turn round the room with her. It was the first time 
he had held her in his arms, and he found it pleasant. 

"You’re a terrible play-actress,” he told her in a low voice, 

"I used to think you had no guile in you !” 

"Fm trying to save an innocent brother from a wicked 
woman,” she told him with her face close to his. "God be 
with me,” 

The innocent brother was sitting on a stool next the settee, 
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'[« which was the wiclccd wotnan with one white atm across 
: a scarlet cushion. Presently . she raised her hand and let her 

' ' fino-ers play in David’s hair. 

' ‘Isn’t it awful, this love business ?” said Anne under cover 
' nf the music which came from Milan to the “wireless” in 

’ David’s rooms. “Five years ago David was a lanky school- 
- ' hov keen on cricket. Now he’s bewitched by a woman who 
■v 1, belongs to the pages of Boccaccio. A pretty slut !” 

.^-v; r .nVouldn’t say love is awful exactly,” said Jolin. ‘It 
f : - depends on those who love, doesn’t it ? I’ve been too busy 

worry me much/’ ^ j a' 

' : <«Doii’t you ever get any leisure asked Anne. 

S ' ' ' Now, what did she mean by that ? he wondered. 
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John had ¥arioiis introductions in Rome which kept him busy*- 
He made an enquiry into the economic situation in Italy, and 
after interviews with various experts he decided that it was ' 
not exactly rosy. The Abyssinian adventure had been a’ 
tremendous drain on Italy’s reserves of wealth. Even before 
that African W'ar trade had been at a low ebb and taxation had 
already reached its limit. It was the opinion of Italians, as 
well as Americans and English, that IMussolini had plunged 
into Abyssinia partly to distract attention from his internal , 
diiiicuities and to stifle popular criticism by the easy way of 
rallying enthusiasm by war fever and appeals to patriotism. 

He had done that. Sanctions against Italy had exalted the 
spirit of the people to sacrificial heights for a time, but now 
that the adventure was over Abyssinia was no longer an 
agreeable subject of conversation. Mussolini, so far, -had. 
garnered only Dead Sea Fruit, and acquired an Empire of rocks, 
deserts and black tigers. Those black tigers hid themselves 
in the jagged mountains, and at night crept down to cut up 
Italian transport and isolated garrisons. They were never 
safe, these Italian soldiers, beyond their own lines. Many of,'' 
themnould be fed only by^ aeroplanes. The roads made for 
war purposes by indomitable labour had already been washed : 
/away by Afiican rains. Italian colonists, duped by the promise ' 
of goodwill and the glorious adventure of a pioneer life, were’ 
fever-stricken and dejected. Many of them had already; ' 
turned with stories ,of hardship; and misery, which werewhis-' 
pered about Italy. ' llie .price of Abyssinia was still a high one; ■ ’ . 

■ , A > ,\5t3o ' , ' ' 
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■ ' And yet there were great mysteries. American and 
' gncrlish economists prophesied the bankruptcy of Italy. They 
-said it had already exhausted its possibilities of maintaining 
. internal credit. Its gold reserve was depleted, they said. 

' ■„ ' Mussolini's financial experts were breathing hard. But there 
was no outward and visible sign of ruin in Italy. These 
Romans were well dressed. They seemed to have a margin 
'i;.:' for the fun of life. Great public works costing millions of 
lira were being undertaken. Rome was being made more 
' , uiafftsificetit. 

John drove out with Anne to the Mussolini Forum^ one 
day. That must have cost many millions for all its stadiums 
an Architecture. It was like the dream of one of the old 
■ : Caesars, a splendid and audacious vision brought to reality by 

' ' Italian genius and labour. Round the main stadium stood 
' ■ nude and gigantic figures of heroic youth, dazzling wliite in 
: the sunshine, symbolizing ail the Italian cities. 

John was " somewhat abashed under the influence of 
h':' American puritanism by all this male nudity, but Anne gazed 
at the figures with straight eyes and made a comment which 
, ■ raised his laughter. _ 

, . looks like a nudist colony,’ ’ she said. They would look 

better with a touch of tan. ’ , , 1 

“Where does all the money come from to bund these 

f' ' pleasure grounds ?” asked John. 

Anne seemed to have the right idea. 

“Does money mean anything nowadays ? Donh they just, 

. Perhaps that was the truth of it all. Now that the gold 

: standard had been abandoned a nation like Italy could use 
national credit to the «th degree provided it was based upon 
‘ i " i'w, ' their own labour and materials. The trouble came only when 

''/'V,d'v they 'had to buy taw ftiatetial from outside sources. But it 
j 'r.'. '■ "was all’ very mysterious. The United States, with the greatest 
'/’"f 'j gold, reserve in the world, with all natural resources available, 
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which had led the wotldi was at that very time in the depths 
of trade depression with fifteen million unemployed and 
stagnation in Wall Street. Mr. Roosevelt’s “Brain' Trust” 
load failed to solve the problem. 

He didn’t pursue the subject with Anne. f-Ie had a pleasant 
morning with her and found her kind to him. _ They drove 
back to Rome and wandered about old ruins wliich were once 
the palaces of the Caesars, not wholly destroyed after two 
thousand years. She took his hand down a long flight of 
steps which had been trodden by the sandals of Caligula, and 
stood together in the semi-darkness of great vaulted chambers 
with bits of marble still hanging to their walls in the Domus 
Aurea, the Golden House of Nero. They saw the bath 
where Poppaea lay eve:^ morning in goat’s milk, and 
followed a guide who startled them once by calling out the 
name of Nero down, a long dark passage which led to the 
stables and office of the Imperial Guards. An answer came 
back. It was an echo which shouted “Nero ! Nero !” in a 
sepulchral voice. , 

Anne clutched John’s hand and laughed in the gloom. 

“Good heavens !”' she cried. “All this is very ghostly. It’s 
beginning to give me the creeps.” 

They were glad to get out into the sunlight of a spring 
day and walk through the gardens of the Vestal Virgins 
opposite the Temple of Venus with its tall white columns. 

“I’m having an interview with Mr. Smith to-night,” said 
John. “I can’t say Fm looking forward to it. He doesn’t 
speak much English, I believe, and I shall have to talk to him 
there through an interpreter, which always ruins my style.” 

“My Italian is pretty good,” said Anne. “Take me ! I’d 
give him the glad eye and you would get an extra special 
inter^dew.” 

It was, .of course, out of the question. Also John dis- 
approved of any respectable young woman giving the glad' 
eye to a man whom, he regarded as one of the bandits of the 
modern world. , . • ' , , . ‘ , 
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They argued about that. Auae annoyed him by expressing ' ^ ’ 

enthusiastic admiration of the Italic Duce. She said that he 
had raised Italy to the place of a first-class power, and that he 
had done marvellous things for the spirit and social life of the 
Italian people, 

'‘'The spirit exclaimed John. ^'Hasn’t he killed the soul 
of the people by suppression of free speech and the enslavement I 

of their minds 

"YouTe talking like a. Labour politician!” said Anne. ; '■ 

''They write that sort of stuff in the Da^iy Worker. Do these . ' ' ' • 

people look enslaved ? Does Italian youth look cowed and .A 
' oppressed ? Why, he has given them a sense of pride in their ; 
own destiny.” 

"What destiny ?” asked John^grimly. "The shambles of a 
world war " 

"Mussolini is a genius,” repeated Anne, evading an answer . ' . ' , ‘ 
to that question. ■ , ' •: 

. "An evil genius,” answered John, "but we won’t quarrel 
about it. Fm not going to let an Italian dictator spoil a ' ^ 

, happy day. Where are you going to lunch with me ?” ■ ■ \ y 

They lunched very pleasantly in a little restaurant down 
the Via Sistina. It was the first time he had had a meal with ■ ;• 

, her alone. He found it a charming experience. Anne was in , < 'V'” , 

a laughing mood. She laughed when he said that their Italian ' ' 
waiter had a certain tenderness in his attentions to them at ^ y ' 

\ table. . ' ^ 

"He thinks we’re having a_ little love-affair. His Italian ' " ; i-y.' ^ 
'mind is touched by our romantic appearance. Little does he - , : >''i 
know that we’re talking about international politics and other ■ ' f,A • 
'dull. subjects.” , ^ . iV;'./ 

"Let’s play up a little,” suggested Anne. "Are you any , <j 

‘ good at play-acting?” ' ^ ’ ‘S-; 

He took her hand and raised if tO' his lips. , ■ ^ ■; ; 

"How’s that ?” he, asked. , ' ' , 

"Not bad,” said Anne, with, suppressed mirth. ? 

She raised her glass, and drank to ;him, with her eyes. ' ^ \ , 

L ' ' ‘ ' ‘ . . , , 
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that?’’ 

“I like it/’ said' John. donh believe I’m play-acting. 
It seems to come natural.” 

Anne spoilt it all by laughing and refusing to let him hold 
her hand under the tablecloth. 

re becoming rather absurd,” she told him. 
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impressed by the personality of II Duce. He was in a good 
humour and there was a not unldndly look in his eyes as John 
advanced down the highway of the long room where he sat 
at his desk before rising and holding out his hand. 

He spoke a few words in fair English before turning to 
the interpreter — a tall, elegant young man who stood waiting 

to give ^s services. _ i „ ■ j 

“I wish to be friends with the American people, saia 
.Signor Mussolini, “but American newspapers call me a bandit 
from time to time. You will go away, no doubt, and call rne 
a bandit or an ice-cream merchant. VTaat will you ask me 
John asked liim some questions about the economic state 
of italy, which the Duce answered with complete optimism 

touched by cynicism. , , „ , • , j 

“We are not enslaved by the fetish of gold, he said, and 
after a disquisition on the industry of the Italian people and 
their spirited sacrifice for the good of the State he began to 
be the questioneiv and asked John to explain the econonuc 
distress of the United States, who had possession ot all the 
nata.tal resources and half the world’s gold supply, as 
as the finest technical machine in the world. It was Jolin 
Barton of the New York Observer who was being interviewed 
by, a man of restless intelligence and penetrating nuriosily. 
Suddenly after twenty minutes he glanced at a little ormolu 
onA snranp- un with a laudi* Acadente * 


1 
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It’s half past nine. ' I Eave a thousand things to do. Excuse 
mCj signor. Bmm sera P'' 

John was dismissed and led away by the interpretetj, who 
spoke to him down the corridor. 

were greatly faToured ! The Diice w^as in an 
excellent mood. I shall be glad to see anything you w’-rite 
about it.” 

It was tills interview which justified John’s visit to Rome, 
but he had learnt more about Italian conditions from other 
sources and did not believe a word about Mussolini’s optimism 
on economic affairs, nor certain words he had spoken about 
his firm desire to establish European peace. How did he 
reconcile that with his propaganda against the English’ in 
Egypt and Palestine ? How did he reconcile that with his 
speeches glorifying the martial spirit and the cleansing fire of 
war ? Plow did he reconcile this love of peace with his support 
of General Franco in Spain, to wdiom he was sending arms and 
ammunition and airmen and forty thousand "Volunteers” ? 
At that very time British merchant ships were being torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean by mysterious submarines which, without 
direct evidence, wmre believed to be Italian. 
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That evening John had promised to go round to David s 
rooms. Anne would be there, she had told him, ^d there 
would also be Henry Merivale and the Contessa Grandim. 
He was a little late, having had to change, and he was surprised 
to find only Anne and Merivale in young Ede’s apartment. _ It 
was Anne who came forward to greet him. She was wearing 
an old-fashioned frock puffed out below her waist and square- 
cut across her breast, the glitter of lights from the Venetian 
candelabra touched her fair hair and put shadows below her 
eyes, which were very bright this evening. _ ^ 

“David is kept late,” she informed him. His Cmet 
wanted to see him and he had to stand by. V* e vc had a 
telephone call from him. ^ 

“Diplomacy must be like newspaper work, said Jon . 
“Very uncertain, late hours, and a lot of hanging about. ^ 
“How did you get on with Mr. Smith ?” asked Anne. Mr. 

Merivale and I are dying to hear.’’ . i 

He gave an account of his interview and kept them 
interested until he was interrupted by the arrival of the 
Contessa Grandini in a black silk frock, with bare arms and 
shoulders and a red rose in her hair. 

“How enchanting you look to-mght! she exclaimed, 
taking Anne’s hands and kissing her on both cheeks. You 
have surely stepped out of a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Anne curtsied prettily at this compUment _ 

“David is not here ?” asked Teresa. There is something 

; the matter with him ?” 

' ' ■ 237 
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For a moment she looked at Anne with suspicion — almost 
with a hint of anger. , 

^‘^Oh, David's all right/’ said Anne lightly. has been 
sent for by his Chief. Some diplomatic affair, no doubt. 
Possibly Mr. Smith has decided to send another contingent of 
volunteers to Spain.” 

don’t like David’s Chief/’ said Teresa in a vexed tone. 
^Tde is always keeping the poor boy from his friends. Are 
there not office hours ? Is it not necessary that xv^hea a 
gentleman invites a lady to his rooms he should be there to 
receive her ? Or do the English pay no attention to social 
conventions ?” 

It was Henry Merivale who answered. 

‘^Diplomats’ arrangements for private entertainment ate 
always subject to the call of duty, Contessa. I’ve found by 
thirty years’ experience that whenever I give a dinner party 
some despatch arrives to upset my plans and infuriate my cook. 
It’s a hard life with occasional compensations,” 

“It’s so foolish, this Diplomatic Service,” exclaimed the 
Contessa. “It is so old-fashioned now that there are telephones 
and telegraphs. When there is a crisis every week or so some 
political leader arrives by air and the Ambassadors are just 
office boys. Is it not so ?” 

“There’s a lot of truth m what you say/’ agreed Merivale 
good-naturedly* “Old-fasliioned diplomacy has degenerated 
sadly owing to the speeding up of communications and the 
indiscretions of the Press, There are no secrets. The personal 
touch has been superseded. Drama has gone out of our job, 
and with it those dangerous ladies to whom one made love in 
order to learn the secrets of their husbands.” 

Teresa Gtandini moved about the room restlessly. She 
seemed to know its arrangements and helped herself to a 
cigarette out of a little silver box ,on a little table with a 
shaded lamp, 

“Elay something, Anne/’’ ,said Henry Merivale. “Let us 
have sweet music until David comes.” 
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“Oh, I’m not much good,” said Anne, but she went to_ 
a rosewood piano and touched its keys before playing one of 

Chopin’s reveries. ^ , , . . , , . 

fohn, the observer, found this a picture worth remembering 
—that English giri at the piano in this room with a painted 
ceiliiw in which'many Italian ladies must have sat through two 
centuries of time. Merivale’s long lean face was touched with 
lio-ht as he sat listening with one hand to liis cheek. ^ And thpc 
was that Grandini woman, with her looped hair, tapping 
one little foot against the rail of a chair while she sat back on 
the sofa with one bare arm flung across a cushion. Her eye? 
met John’s for a moment and she smiled at him. What did 
she mean by that smile ? He had the idea that she was a very 
danc^erous little lady from whom if he stayed in Rome he would 
keep at a safe distance. She was more dangerous even than the 
Countess Massaccio, who had invited him to her rooms. She 
belont^ed, he thought, to the pre-Christian era. He could imagine 
her in Roman woods, clad in skins, with vine leaves round her 
head. He had read of her in old mythology. She was a nereid 

^'VirSLSo.^t tHat tb.e right tiatiic ? — the rooms of IDsivid 

Anne slurred her notes on the piano as David came in^ and 

called out to him : , a • ... 

“T-Liiir, n<ivid ! Glad vou’ve come at last. An inter- 
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I lose you, 'eh?. ,I guessed that I should lose you, 
my boy David. yput sweet sister came I smelt a little 

plot within five seconds.’ I am not a simpleton. I am. an 
Italian. We have our intuition/’ 

She turned suddenly to Anne with a burning flame in 
her eyes. 

you take your baby boy away from me ? You have 
him sent to Berlin ! You rescue him from my evil spell ! It 
would spoil his career, would it not ? It would bring disgrace 
on your English family ? It is not permitted in your Puritan 
England to have a little love affair with a married woman. 
You are hypocrites and fools ! You do not understand love. 
You are incapable of passion. You are frogs. David is a 
frog. He is as cold as ice even when I put my arms about him 
and laugh into his eyes. He has a thousand inhibitions. He 
blushes when I speak of passion to liim. He talks about 
divorce and marriage when I come late to these rooms. Pie 
holds me away as a temptress when I put my cheek against his, 
and my fingers through his hair, and try to teach him the 
loveliness of woman. Do you think I mind because he go to 
Berlin ? He amused me for a little while. He bored me after 
a little while. It was baby-snatching to make him love me. 
I will not break my heart when in three days he goes to Berlin. 
I shall laugh for two minutes and perhaps break something 
because I am a little angry. That is all. Then I look round 
for other friends who will amuse me and take me out to 
dinner and pay for what I like, and do not care whether I 
have a husband in Lybia. I am a little angry for the 
moment, it is true, I have to break something before I, 
. laugh/’ 

She snatched a lovely vase from a shelf within her reach 
and flung it on to the polished boards, where it smashed into 
small pieces. She gave, a light ringing laugh and then went 
towards David and took his head in both her hands and smiled 
into his eyes. 

; *^You will fall in love.yith some fat German girl,” she said. 
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“She will suit you better, Davidv The. Germans are more like 
the English. So dull ! So boring !” 

He stood quite still and very pale. 

“I don’t understand,” he said in a low voice. “I fail to 
understand.” 

Teresa Grandini drew his head closer to hers and kissed 
him on the lips. 

“You arc so simple !” she said. “You make me feel a 
thousand years old. I felt I was making love to a choirboy. 
It is a shame, I said inside myseE He is like a shepherd boy 
and I am like Venus in a picture by Giorgione. He has not yet 
learned the ways of love. He is too young and too innocent. 
But I have not hurt you, my little one. I had pity on you. And 
now I am tired of you so that it had to end, did it not ? 
Addio, caro mio !” 

She turned to Anne and smiled at her. 

“You are not so simple,” she said. “Behind your blue 
English eyes there is the craft of women. You arranged this 
very well. You are a damn’ little English cat.” 

“Shut up!” said Anne. “David is well rid of you. You’re 
perfectly vile.” 

“Shall I fetch you a cab, Contessa?” asked Merivale 
politely, 

“Thank you,” said Teresa Grandini. “You are always 
very kind.” 

She smiled and left the room with him. 

“Teresa I” cried David Ede. 

Something had broken in him. For a moment his English 
maslc fell away from him. Behind it was the horror of a 
young man who sees the Medusa head where once he saw the 
beauty of a woman he loved. 
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John’s stay in Rome was cut short by a tragic cablegram. It 
was handed to him by the hail porter of the Albcrgo Flora, 
and after he had read it his face went very white and for a 
moment he looked stunned. In the hall where he stood a new 
group of tourists had arrived, and they were all laughing and 
chattering as they waited for their baggage to be carried up 
to their rooms. The Italian hall-porter seemed to speak all 
languages with equal fluency. He noticed the distress of this 
tall young American and spared a moment for human 
sympathy. 

"‘Not good news, mister ?” 

“Bad news,” said John, turning on his heel and v/alking 
sharply away. 

It was news from Judy that his father was dead. 

It had never entered his head that his father's poor health 
was of any serious account. Judy had written several times 
saying that her father was not too well, that he worried 
about business affairs and world conditions, that he had lost 
liis appetite, that he had a slight cough. But John hadn't 
paid much attention to all that. He had been vexed wirfi 
Judy for going back too soon. He had rebuked her, he 
remembered, for being “morbid” because her father fretted 
for her. Now he felt conscience-stricken, and the news of his 
father's death was like a stab at the heart. They had always 
been on good terms. He had love and respect for the author 
of,hi,s being, always, .kind, thoughtful, and anxious for Ms 
son's well-being and 'happiness. Although a man of old- 
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fa$bioGcd instincts, touched with the Puritanism of an earlier 
age, lie had never been stern or harsh in family life. He had 
been iiiifailiiigly patient with his wife, whose enthusiasms for 
quacks and charlatans and psychical adventures seemed to him 
very unsound. He had doted on Judy, and from her earliest 
childhood had done his best to spoil her, without success. 
During John's time at Harvard, and afterwards in newspaper 
work, "the ''old man’', as John called him, had been inordinately 
proud of any little success adiieved by his son. He had had 
an exaggerated idea of John’s genius, John’s future greatness, 
John's contemporary fame. Now he was dead, and John would 
never again see his dry, humorous smile, nor feel the grip of his 
friendly hand. Something had gone out of life wliich would 
leave him with a sense of desolation — the loss of a good friend, 
an understanding mind, a wise man always to be trusted in any 
crisis and in any trouble, one of the best of fathers. 

John had a luncheon engagement with Anne after last 
night’s drama, but he cancelled it over, the telephone. 

"Not coming !" asked Anne. “How’s that, Mr. Faith- 
less ?” 

He told her the news, and for a moment she was silent 
before expressing sympathy. 

"I’m sorry. Death is awful, isn’t it ?” 

"I 'm taking the fast train to Paris,” said John. "I shall fly 
to London. I may get the Empa to New York.” 

Anne was again si lent for a moment. 

"Have you finished with England ?” she asked. "Shall I 
see you again one day ? Or do we say good-bye — ^that very 
hateful word?” ; 

“Not good-bye ! Just rmtrT - 

He spoke with a hint of emotion which he tried to check. 

' “I shall 'always remember these days in Rome— meeting 
';jp% and having a good time, and, wanting it to go on. 
always.” ^ ^ ^ ' 

. , ' ' He could liear the surprise in Let yoke. lie could, also see ’ 
"her slightly raised eyebrows.' • ; ■' 
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'"^Always? Oh, aothiEg lasts as long as that. But' Fm ’ 
glad youll come back to England.’" 

''Thanks,” said John. "Shall I find you there ?” 

"Why not ?” asked the invisible ilnne, 

"I mean find you as you are now, kind to an American and 
not seriously engaged elsewhere ?” 

Anne laughed faintly down the telephone. 

"I don’t know about that ! Don’t stay away too long.” 

"There’s something I wanted to say to you,” said John 
rather desperately, "but I can’t say it over the telephone. It 
would sound so silly.” 

"Risk it !” she answered. 

John hesitated, and then spoke gravely. 

"No, I don’t think so. You would think it cheek. The 
death of my father spoils every tiling.” 

"Fm sorry,” said Anne, 

He spoke for a moment of David. 

"Fm glad you rescued him from Lucrexia Borgia. She 
isn’t really nice, I should say.” 

"I should say she isn’t ! David has had a lucky escape.” 

"You’re a great diplomat I” said John. 

He heard her laugh again, very faintly. 

"It wasn’t difficult— just a word in the right quarter — shall 
have to look after David in Berlin. He’s very young and 
innocent.” 

"Maybe I’ll meet you in Berlin,” said John. "Who knows ?” 

"It’s pleasant in the Tiergarten,” she told him.. "Well, 
then” — ^he knew enough Italian to understand her last 
words — "yi rwederci 

"Say, Anne !” he called down the telephone, but she 
had gone. 



Tpibrb had been m.any things to discuss and arrange at the 
home in Massachusetts after the death of John's father. Judy 
was, as usual, a tower of strength in a time of crisis, and it was 
upon her advice that an offer was accepted for the goodwill, 
plant and stock of the linoleum factory. John had no desire 
to abandon newspaper work to run this business, which had 
been in low water since 1950, and though his mother resisted 
for quite a time, for sentimental reasons, the idea of letting it 
go into other hands, she was persuaded at last to take an offer 
which relieved the family from this responsibility. It wasn’t 
magnificent, that offer, but it would assure her enough to live 
comfortably, with sometliing to spare for Judy and Lucy. 

A now plan for the immediate future was urged by John, 
and he saw a light leap into Judy’s eyes when he first proposed 
it. It was that his mother and sister should come over to 
England and set up house with him for the duration of his 
time as London Correspondent of the New Yo?'k Observer^ or 
at least for a year or two. 

Mrs. Barton wept a little at this idea. 

couldn’t leave all my friends,” she cried. ^""Even for the 
love of you, John, I couldn’t make such a sacrifice. Fm not 
so young as I was. When one gets old one needs one’s friends 
and familiar ways. I couldn’t take my little trips into Boston. 
It would be terribly hard for me to give up my seances and 
psychical research. Now that your poor father is gone I want 
to get into touch with 'him oh the other side.” , 

“That’s all, right, Mother,” said John soothingly, “IVe 
' ' ’ ' ' ' ■ ■ 245 ‘ 
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tio doubt you could. find some very good seances in London, 
and any amount of table-rapping and tablc-tumingf ' 

you're laughing' at me, John!’' protested Mrs. 
Barton. don't call that kind of you at a time like tliisk'* 

John assured her that he was only trying to be lielpfiiL 
Judy added her persuasions. 

“It might be good for you. Mother, to spend a year or ■ 
two in London. You’d meet all kinds of new people who ' 
would be very kind to you. After all, we shall be a little dull ■ ',k 
and melancholy if we stay on in this old house, always seeing 
Father’s empty chair and moping over out sense of Joss. But, ' , ' 'J 
of course, I wouldn’t dream of urging you to get away if ' 
you’ve set your mind against it.’’ ' : : 

Judy was ' ready for self-sacrifice, but John could see 
clearly enough that she yearned to escape again from a home 
life which had lost some of its meaning now that the “old . 
man” had gone. Perhaps she had a sentimental reason for 
wanting to come to London again, though she never jnentioned k. t 
it. That fellow Robin Bramiey — John wasn’t sure what was ^ 
the situation in regard to that friendship. Anne had said k: 
something about it and suggested that her eccentric cousin ,'y 
was very sweet on Judy. Was Judy especially attracted, or 
was it one of those laughing comradeships which she had had ' ,4|| 
with other men ? Anyhow, John felt certain in’liis own mind , .1|| 
that his' proposal of housekeeping in London for a year or two /||| 
would be best for the general happiness of everybody, including /:|i 
himself. There was Lucy to think of as well He had an idea , 
at the back of his head that Lucy’s French marriage was not 
all that it should, be, though he had never nientioned that ‘ 
incident outside the Dome cafe when Lucy's husband had 
arrived with a little lady on an evening when he pretended he 
was working overtime.' It would be nice for Lucy to have 
her mother within easy distance. 

'■ Alfred Feversham threw his weight into the scales of this 
argument and persuaded , Mrs. Barton to abandon the old 
'house for a while.. ^ - - - ' ' ' ' . " 
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•- “It will do you a power of good, '’'he told her. “Youaeed 
fresh scenes and new faces, dear lady. Poor old John, whom I 
miss more than I can say, would be the first to support this 
idea of a trip to England with a son who will be mighty glad 
to have you, and a daughter who is making a martyr of herself 
for dut7's sake. Now take my advice, because Em a wise man 
so long as I’m advising other people V 

“And so say all of us added Diana, who had her arm 
round Judy's waist as they came in from the porch on an 
evening \vhen there was the first hint of early summer in its 
lengthening light and touch of warmth. 

John felt a trifle uneasy in the presence of Diana Feversham. 
He contrasted her with Anne Ede, who had occupied his 
thoughts a good deal after his flight from Rome. Diana was 
typically American, as now he could see after his English 
sojourn. She was, he thought, still, a very good specimen 
of American girlhood. Once he had been in love with her. 
At least she had touched his senses and imagination. If he 
hadn't gone to New York and then to England he might 
have followed his fate in her direction. What was that 
epigram which Robert Bramley had thrown out once in an 
ironical way ? “Allah is great, but juxtaposition is greater.” 
Anne was a diflerent type altogether, typically English, English 
in every fibre of her body and brain. What made them so 
utterly different? Was it just accent and manner, and the 
fashion of a frock, and the diflerent style of hairdressing, or 
did it go enormously , deeper ? Anne was frank and almost 
blunt and yet had secret reserves^ conscious and unconscious 
traditions, of which he knew nothing except that they existed. 

Diana had no mystery. Ele could read her, he thought, 
like an open book. - She was perfectly straight and simple on 
the usual American lines, with the usual American reactions 
of sentiment, idealism, and angle of view. He had no quarrel 
with that. He felt more at ease with her than with Anne. He 
liked her better really from the. point of view of comradeship 
and understanding. She was charming and fine and vital. 
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But Anne had something else^ elusive, indefinable, mysteiidus, 
and foxnantic. She was Rosalind in the Forest of Arden. If 
he had stayed two days later in Rome he would have burnt his 
boats. 

''^What do you think of the English girls, John asked 
Diana, ^‘Have you fallen for any of them 

He answered cautiously, disguising his sense of embarrass- 
ment by a laugh. 

'I’m getting used to their accent and their little affectations, 
I dare say they’re very much like American girls in the essential 
elements of human nature.” 

"Bryan seems to get on with them,” said Diana. "Lady 
this and Lady the other. He’s becoming a frightful snob. I 
suppose he’ll end by marrying an English peeress who talks 
about huntin’ and fishin’ and wears a tiara at the breakfast- 
table.” 

"Tell me,” said Alfred Feversham, "what’s the feeling in 
England now about the ex-King ? I still think he didn’t get a 
square deal.” 

"Oh, Pop,” cried Diana, "is there anything more to say 
about that ?” 

"I’m still trying to get a clue to the English mind,” said 
John. "It works in mysterious ways. Now and again I think I 
get a glimpse of their national character. And then I know 
I’m wrong,” 

Alfred Feversham laughed good-naturedly. 

"You seem to know a hell of a lot about it when you 
write your interpretation for the Nen^ York Observer ! That’s 
the fellow who knows, I say to my friends at the dub. If you 
want to know what’s going on in England, you read John 
Jennings Barton, Jr. He’s telling you.” 

John’s sense of humour appreciated this touch of irony. 

. "We newspaper men have to take a‘ chance now and 
■ then,” he answered. ;"We. try to get as near to the- truth as 
may be possible on limited evidence,” 

So after these family discussions all was arranged. John’s 
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motliex and Judy would 'come to Etigland as soon as they' 
could let the house for a time. Meanwhile^ John was to look 
about for a furnished house in London— somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Knightsbridge, said Judy, who, for some 
reason, blushed after making that suggestion. 

And meanwhile, John would be back in London just in 
time for the Coronation of King George. It would keep him 
pretty busy as soon as he arrived. 



London was in scaffolding with barricades being buiit in many 
streets when John w'aiked its pavements again. It was not 
for a siege but a coronation, and presently, on the way of the 
processional route, there were miles of blue and crimson cloth 
draping the woodwork of the stands and the stone balconies 
of the clubs and mansions. Bond Street was a bower of 
flowers and flags. Old gentlemen in Pall Mall could not find 
their way to their clubs through small aperaxres between the 
stands. To his critical and Anierican eye it ail looked, like a 
gigantic circus before the clowns came out to fall over them- 
selves. It was not the London which he knew. 

lie felt a kind of hostility to all this preparation, having a 
sentimental regard for the ex-King who liad given up his 
crown for the love of one of John’s own countrywomen. 
The new King seemed to possess all the virtues necessary for 
his job, according to the most respectable traditions of his 
folk, but somehow John had a grudge against the English 
for letting Edward go. Anyhow, as an American he was not 
vastly impressed by this ^l<ing business'”, which seemed to 
him an anachronism and all rather absurd. The Coronation 
ceremony, he thought, would be an empty mummery with no 
meaning for modern life and ways of thought. The Crown, 
the Orb and the Sceptre were, he thought, but silly sym,bols 
of mediaeval rhysticism which no longer meant a darned thing. 
It was all, surely, a survival of feudalism, a quaint old pageant 
like the Lord Mayor’s Show, which, got in the way of traffic 
and the ordinary business' of life. Picturesque, of , course, but 
utterly useless and very time-wasting.' 
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’! ’ ' ’ , Such thoughts as these passed thtpugh his mind before 
'■ . ' the clay of liic Corotiation of George VI^ though he did not 
’express thejB openly to English 'friends, who seemed quite 
!; recon'ciled to the change of idngs. Those thoughts were in 
*' the background of liis mind again when he took Ms place in 
, the Abbey very early on the morning of May 12th. 

He had a sense of personal grievance at having to get up 
h 'SO early, and .Mrs. Pockett, that motherly soul, had had to 
' shake iiim before he grunted in response to her announcement 
I’,' that she had a nice cup o' tea ready for him. 

‘"''Oil, hell M said John, without the necessary gratitude for 
f ’ these attentions, 

^‘‘You ought to think yourself lucky/' said Mrs. Pockett 
, when he sat up and rubbed the sleep from his eyes. “If I 'ad 
y a, place in the Abbey to-day Pd be as excited as a maid on 'er 
marriage day. Think of me, dearie, standing on the kerbstone 
f and trying to see through the bodies of policemen and soldiers. 
ySii’ ' -What an 'opc 

“You’ll see it all on the pictures," said John. “And 
: ^ you’ll see a lot more than I shall. I'm told my seat is sky-high 
/„ ' and dc>esn’t give a view of anything but a blank wall." 

' Mrs, Pockett was aware of great drama in the streets 
A; outside. 

“ 'Ark/' she said, listening to distant sounds. “There go 
'];y ' the first carriages. Oh, 'ow I would like to see all the 
|f/ ' duchesses in their feathers and tiaras. They'll 'ave a long time 
to wait, poor dears, but they do say that there’s every con- 
venience for them." ' • , ' p 

; . “Thaf s a blessing," said John. . 

“And don’t forget your packet' -of 'sandwiches/' Mrs* 
Pockett reminded him* “I’ve cut 'em Eice and fresh*” , ■ 
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'^Blimey she ciried.' ‘^That’s a bit of orl rights dearie* 
You look like an English gentleman 

'That’s how I feel/' said John. "I never felt such a fool in , 
my life." 

He suddenly burst out laughing and iiis ill-humour vanished 
as he patted Mrs. Pockett on the rear side of her anatomy, 
and went to find a taxi-cab which had been hired on his behalf 
and was waiting for him in Burton Court, with the letters QN 
pasted on the windscreen as a sign that he could pass to a 
certain entrance of Westminster Abbey. Already there vras a 
line of traffic along the Embankment, and through the windows 
of the passing cars he had glimpses of women with wliite 
feathers on their heads and glistening coronets and men in 
uniform with many decorations . Outside the Abbey vast ci'owtIs 
had already assembled. Some of them must have spent the 
night there. This old shrine of England was surrounded by 
vast stands already filling up with spectators. The road was. 
kept clear by scarlet-coated soldiers. Mounted police officers 
rode down the sanded streets. Old bells were clashing. 
Military commands rang out. England was vraiting for its 
new King to come for his Crown. 

In the Abbey there was a great quietude, though many 
people were moving to their seats. Lamps were glimmering 
like stars between the grey columns. Through the high 
clerestory windows shafts of cold light struck aslant the nave 
and touched some of the pillars. The old Abbey had been 
turned into a vast auditorium with high tiers of boxes and 
galleries draped in gold and blue. Along the highway of the 
nave was spread a blue carpet reaching to the stage where the 
Altar stood. Facing the Altar was a worm-eaten wooden 
chair — ^the chair of Saxon Edward — ^with its seat above an old 
stone on which many kings had been crowned aw^ay back in 
the mists of time. 

An American observer took in this scene and was not 
untouched by a sense of romance and beauty, 

' Before taking his seat he 'showed his card to a young 'man 
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silk knee-breeches and a cut-away coat who said : ''Hullo, 

' ‘ 'Barton/' in a quiet voice. "Howl's Judy ?” 

Itw^as Rob Bramley disguised as a fairy prince in a 

pantomime. 

"You're looking fine/' said John, in a low voice, astounded 
by this apparition. "Where did you get that fancy dress ?" 

"Moss Brothers/' answered Bramley, with a twist of his 
humorous mouth. "Your seat is up that stairway." 

He asked a question for the second time. 

"How's Judy?" 

John was unable to answer him owing to the pressure of 
people beliind him. He went up a winding stairway like the 
spiral stairs of an ancient castle. At the top was an elderly 
gentleman with many medals who looked like a Fields 
marshal or the commissionaire outside a New York hotek 
He scrutini2:ed the ticket severely, as though doubting its 
authenticity, and then pointed with a white staff to an arched 
doorway. 

Beyond it was one of the tiers of seats which looked down 
to a dais with two thrones and the chair of St. Edward. The 
Altar was beyond view. It was a high perch, and the moving 
figures below were very small and distant until brought nearer 
by a pair of opera-glasses which John had brought in his tail 
pocket with his packet of sandwiches already squashed as flat 
as a pancake. 

As he took his seat his arm was grasped by a friendly hand. 
It was Bryan Feversham wearing a white slip below his 
waistcoat and looking very sleek. 

"A bird’s-eye view," he remarked. "It's like being in the 
gallery of the Metropolitan Opera House." 

Bryan Feversham had a lady by his side to whom he 
whispered from time to time. She was in Court dress with 
feathers in her hair and white gloves up to her elbows. She 
emed on very good terms with Bryan, who failed to introduce 
her. But John was not in a conversational mood. He nodded 
to a few men he knew in the seats above and below—Amerkan 
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newspaper men and others — ^and then concentrated on the ■ 
scene in the Abbey which 'he would have to describe for his 
own paper. All these people who for two hours kept crowding 
into the Abbey — eight thousand of them — ^were the political 
and social leaders of Eiigiand. In all manner of uniforms they 
were living figures from some painted book of history whose ' 
pages came down to present da37;s. Scarlet ctucl gold. White 
and gold. Blue and gold. They were all the people who 
pulled the strings of the British puppet play. , ^ , 

Down below in the nave John saw the glint of gold-worked , . 
tabards worn by heralds and pursuivants. It looked like a 
scene in a Shakespearian play. 

After a long while the peers and peeresses of the Realm 
arrived as though they had stepped out of the Middle Ages 
across the invisible threshold of time. The peers wore tlieir 
long robes of purple red with capes of ermine, and held tlieir 
coronets under their arms as knights carried their helmets. 
Some, of them we, re very old and stumbled in their robes. ■' 
Some of them were young and debonair. 

Among the peeresses whose long purple gowns touched ■ 
the stone floor was a lady whom once he had seen in big boots v 
and dirty old gardening gloves — the Countess of Stanfield of 1 
Aldermere. ‘ ■' 

A young American reporter who by a freak of chance had . 
come in touch with an old English family looked ever]- 
where for one of its daughters. , , 

He’scamied many of, the draped boxes from which pretty 'i'-l 
faces looked down. Once he thought he saw Anne, but then.'' Js 
lost her and could not be sure. : 

Presently through the open doorway came the music of ’I 
military bands. Inside the Abbey the organ played and 
notes vibrated through .the forest of stone. John Barton,;''; | 
American, critical of the '^King business’^ intellectually hostile 
to its, pageantry, was touched by strange vibrations. He ^>7as . 
aware of old ghosts about him. He heard voices from the past '■ 
as far back as the Saxon craftsmen whose stone-work was in 
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some of these walls. They were his' ancestors. Hadn't his 
own people had their roots in the same soil ? Hadn't they 
been the liegemen of English kings crowned in that worm- 
eaten chair ? Among those kings were lion men and tiger 
men. Hadn’t Normati William come, striding to this place in 
liis chain mail ? Richard Coeur de Lion, with a great sword by 
his side, had come here for his Crown. All the great figures of 
English history had passed this way, like shadows passing — 
saints and heroes, and villains and sluts and fair women, and 
girls like Anne Ede, who had their -blood in her veins and their 
spirit in her soul. 

''Perhaps I undervalue tradition,” thought John presently. 
"Here is the Phiglish tradition. ' 

The Yeoihen of the Guard were lining the nave. Princes 
and Princesses came, and then at last the King and Queen, 
received by their great Lords of State bearing the Regalia. 

- . John's eyes were on the King — this young king who had 
' come to the Throne by an astonishing trick of fate. He wore 
I' a queer little cap and a long mantle with an immense train 
held up by fairy-tale pages. He was followed by the Queen, 

;• a gracious little figure, whose train, stretching for yards, was 
: carried by six young beauties who seemed to have stepped out 
of Tudor England. 

■ ' Bryan Feversham nudged him and whispered : 

"See that girl with the reddish hair ? She was at that 
•V cocktail party I gave at the Carlton. Remember ?” , 

For some reason John Barton, resented these asides from 
Bryan. It was like chattering in church. And, somehow his 
democratic mind was absorbed in this ceremony of Coronation. 

■ He was trying to get the meaning of it, if it had any meaning. 
He was trying to reconcile its symbolism with the affairs of 
everyday life. .It see;med to have three threads. • It was a' 
‘/religious service in which this young man who was being 
V erowned dedicated himself to God. ' Fie was being anointed 
'with holy oil as a priest. It was also his induction into the 
ent .order of knighthood.'by wliich he '.swore allegiance" to ; 
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the aticient code of chivaky. Thirdly^ it was the dedication of 
a King to the semce'of his people* These three threads were 
intertwined in a solemn rituah noble in its pageantry^ and ‘ 
beautiful All English history was in that ceremonial from the 
days of Norman William. Those men moving about the 
Altar^ those peers on bended knee, those Garter Idngs and 
heralds, the Archbishops and Bishops, those Westminster boys 
shouting their ^^Vivat r in the gallery, those women looking 
like Cinderella after the touch of the fairy godmother's wand, 
were in an unbroken line of succession from Plantagenet and 
Tudor days. It was the Crown which had their loyalty and 
not the individual who might wear it unworthily. It was the 
symbol of past history and future hope to which they gave 
their fealty. 

It was an atavistic ceremonial. These people were 
worshipping their own past in times of heroism and struggle, 
plague, and famine, and wars, and all the adventure of a 
thousand years. They had done great tilings, these English. 
They had built a great Empire and sent their sons across the 
far seas to take their spirit and laws and speech to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. This old shrine, this Abbey, had stood 
four-square to the winds of fate hundreds of years before 
America was known. man of my blood and name may have 

touched this stone pillar five hundred years ago,’’ thought 
John, touching a pillar. ^'After all, we Americans of the old 
stock have a share in this show.” 

He had an idea that this ’'"show”, as he called it, explained 
Anne Ede. She hadn’t broken with the past like Diana 
Feversham. This symbolism was in her blood. It meant. 
England to her. The old ghosts of history were nearer to her. 
She was haunted by them. It explained her pride, her dislike 
of modernity, and something which he had thought was : 
snobbishness' and arrogance. There was her brother, Viscoupt^ 
Ede, who held his coronet under his arm like a knight, though 
on workdays he ran a garage in Mayfair. It was all very odd, 
very interesting. Perhaps this ""show” made him understand 
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the Bogush people, who had shouted “God Save Ae King” for 
this tall lad upon whom they were just putting the weight of 
the old Crown when Edward, who was the uncrowned\ing, 
went to his exile for the sake of a woman. He too had shouted 
“God Save the King” in that last speech over the radio. It 
meant also “God Save England !” facing new dangers and 
new ordeals not long to be delayed. 



It was a few days after the Coronation when John saw Anne 
again and had a conversation with her. He met her in Knights- 
bridge, or rather was aware of a gloved hand waving to hini' 
out of a taxi-cab which slowed up by the kerb and re^^ealed * 
x\nne at the window. 

thought I saw the Statue of Liberty !” she told him. 
''What about taking me to tea somewhere ? I have exactly 
three quarters of an hour for tea-table talk and, if lucky, 
strawberries and cream/’ 

"Fine/’ said John. "Only I wish it were three hours 
instead of three quarters, I suggest we see what that tea-house 
in Kensington Gardens can do for us. It might be pleasant 
on the greensward.” . 

"What an imagination!” exclaimed Anne. "Only an; 
American could have thought so quickly of exactly the right= 
idea,” ~ 

It would be pleasant to sit out of doors on a day which 
was warm for an English summer if one could avoid the sharp 
edge of a north-east wind, Anne, he noticed, wore a little 
fur round her neck and a business-like coat and sldrt. 

"The last time I saw you — at least, I believe I saw you,” 
said John, "you were looking too grand for the likes of me. 
I sat worshipful from afar.” 

She made a good guess. 

"In the Abbey. Were you there ?” 
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'V'' *' She spoke a few words about that ceremony. It had all 
' gone off* marvellously, though it must have been a great strain 
; y.'.i ^ on the King, she thought. 

*^How cEd it strike the American mind ?” 

"'My democratic instincts were submerged for a he 

‘ - answered. ''I wallowed in its romance and colour. I even. 

I forgot M.rs. Simpson and a young man named Edward.’’ 

‘"I didn’t/’ she said, "I was haunted by them. But ail 
that belongs to the past. Long live King George !” 

John raised his hat as though in church. 

"'Rule, Britannia !” he said. 

Anne glanced at him suspiciously and gave him a friendly 
warning. 

"Now don’t be too American or I shall quarrel with you l 
No back-chat about the Royal Family or stories about Mr. 
Baldwin and the Archbishop in the style of Cavalcade. I’m feel- 
ing very patriotic at the moment. I think the Coronation was 
too beautiful for words, and I’m proud of the English people, 
*rhey behaved like angels.” 

PP "I agree,” said John hurriedly. "I’m ready to agree with 
®M- 'almost everything you say for the next three quarters of 

I fill' an hour.” 

"Less five minutes,” said Anne, accepting liis hand when he 
13 helped her out of the taxi at Princes Gate within a short walk. 

pf the tea-house in Kensington Gardens, 
ly It was pleasant there, sitting at a white-clothed table on the 
||'> grass where other people were taking tea. Anne fed tlie 
II .1; sparrows, and a fat pigeon which waddled round with one eye 
,yy;> fcocked for the next crumb. 

"^‘"This is almost as good as the Casina delle Rose/’' said 
John. "The only difference is that the sky is not so blue and 

8 /;3fhe sun is not so warm.” 

It was unfortunate that he had had to sneeze once or twice 
; \ ; because of that little whisper of the north-east wind. 

‘ For a time they exchanged news of personal affairs. Anne 
going to Berlin to see David. He had been knocked edge- 
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wise, poor boy, by tbe affair with Teresa Grandini* Frank 
was doing better with his garage because of the number of 
visitors for the Coronation. John described hi.s visit to his . 
home in Massachusetts and mentioned that he was looking for . 
a house, having persuaded his mother and Judy to come to 
England for a year or two.. /■ 

It was towards the end of half an hour, which seemed like ’ .. 
two minutes, that Anne remembered an unfinished conversation ■ '| 
-on a telephone in Rome. 

^'What was it you wanted to say ?” she asked. "T seem to '3 
remember you had something very particular to say to me but' J 
■coiildnT do it over the telephone.'' ;| 

John's face flushed for a moment, but he smiled at her 
under his felt hat with a turned-down brim to keep the sun' out '] 
of Ms eyes. ■ , • .j 

guess you know exactly what I wanted to say," he /’'t 
told her. ■ 

She hadn't the least idea, she told him. ^'Was it pleasant or . - • 
unpleasant?” 

"T was going to make a fool of myself," said John. “I was ''I 
.going to tell you that I was crazy about you, and that I wanted 
to offer you my heart and hand together with my salary as a 
reporter on the New York Observer and a small bank balance in 
the Guaranty Trust." ■ 

Anne raised her eyebrows and looked at the last strawberry 
on her plate. 

call that pleasant," she said, don't see why }'ou , 
:$houl4’calI it making a fool of yourself. It's the thing any ■ 
woman likes to hear, especially over the telephone.” ;y 

John couldn't get the point of the last words. _ 'v|:' 

“Why especially over the telephone ?" 

, “Because it doesn't sound too serious. Because it nec-d 
' not reveal maidenly blusM , THngs spoken over the teleph< )ne . 
-on the spur of the 'moment are not used in evidence against 
one.” 

“What would you have answered ?” asked John, “if I had 
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said sometM'f3.g of that kind, with perfect sincerity and even- 
desperate emotion ?’' 

Anne considered tiiis for a moment with that smile playing 
round her lips. 

should have said Fm sorry you’re crazy about me, 
John« Hadn’t you better go and see a doctor or a psycho- 
analyst ? Why should I make you. crazy ?” 

John pushed Iiis felt hat back and leaned forward with his 
arms on the table. 

“You’re playing with words,” he said. “When an 
American says he’s crazy about a girl he means he’s in love 
with her. I’m in love with 3 ?-ou, Arme.” 

“No, I don’t think so/’ she answered lightly. “Didn’t 
you tell me more than once that I was arrogant and snobbish 
and reactionary and undemocratic and almost all the things 
that you detest ? I don’t see how you can be in love with me 
really.” 

“I want to tell you,” said John, “before you slip away 
from me in less than a quarter of an hour. You keep on 
slipping away into your own world. You don't give me 
a decent chance. But I want to tell you before you go that 
I don’t care two hoots whether you’re arrogant, or snobbish, 
or reactionary, or undemocratic, because I think you’re the 
most beautiful thing on earth, and Fm just — well, Fm just crazy 
about you !” 

He tried to take her hand for a moxiient across the tea- 
table in Kensington Gardens, to the great interest and secret 
delight of a nursemaid with two golden-haired children at the 

next table. 

Anne withdrew her hand after a. decent interval to show 
there was no ill-feeling. 

“It’s awfully sweet, of you,” she said. “And of course 
J appreciate it very much. But you ‘really shouldn’t think mC’ 
the most beautiful thing on earth, because it isn’t true, you 
khpw. Fm'just the ordinary type of 'English wench, I can’t 
’p^mpete with one of your film stars.” , ■ ■ 
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course/’ said John, know what’s in your mind. 
And I know that you’re perfectly right. That’s what makes 
this conversation extremely futile.” 

"^Teil me/’ said Anne. “What do you read in my mind ?” 

John gave a demonstration of thought-reading. 

“AhuTe thinking that this damn-fool American is impudent 
enough to think that he has the right to fall in love with Lady ; 
Anne Ede, daughter of the Earl of Stanfield. An American 
reporter — a low newspaper fellow — dares to make love to 
,a daughter of the Plantagenets, who wore feathers in her hair 
at the Coronation of George VI. He ought to be put in his 
place, which is pretty low down. That’s what you’re thinking, 
Anne, and I don’t blame you, because it’s entirely justified.” 

Anne laughed quietly. 

“That’s very funny !” she said. “Do you honestly believe 
that I think like that ? If so, it shows how little you know 
about me and how crazy you are about someone ’who doesn’t 
exist — a figment of your imagination.” 

“How am I wrong ?” he asked urgently. 

“Perhaps you’ll find out one day,” she answered. “WeTl ‘ 
go on being friends when we meet in odd places. Shall we ?” | 

It didn’t seem good enough to him. It was in a way Jj 
a dismissal. She would only see him now and then in odd I 
places. . , 'i 

“Does that mean you turn me down ?” he asked. “Does it : 
mean I haven’t a look in because I don’t belong to your set and ^ 
you have no more use for me than you have for a taxi-driver- <';! 
who takes you from Knightsbridge to Kensington ?” . ' 

He spoke bitterly for a moment. ^ ^ 

Anne threw some more crumbs to the greedy sparrows 
and then looked at her wrist-watch. 

“Sorry, John/’ she said. “I shall have to be going.” 

She touched his hand for a moment across the table. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “I’m glad you like me so ' | 
much. There’s nothing in that social set business that seeius ' 
to worry you — at least not much. But I should be all wrong 
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in your life if you wanted to go as far as that. We belong to 
different worlds. We have different ideas. We should never 
see things in the same way. You’re so very American and 
Vm so very English 

""'There’s nothing in that/"* said John. “Believe me. I’m 
litiglisli too if it comes to that. There were Bartons in 
England as far back as Domesday Book. One of them fought 
at Agincourt with King Harry, or if he didn’t he ought to have 
done. We’d help to build a bridge across the mill-pond. I’d 
like to show you my old home in Massachusetts. The 
American folk would fall in love with you. And American 
husbands are pretty good and let themselves be trampled on. 
I’d make a good American husband.” 

“You’re sweet, John,” said Anne. “But you’re very 
alarming. And I don’t want to trample on you. I rather want 
a taxi.” 

He hailed a taxi for her outside the gardens and drove 
with her to a house in Hans Crescent. On the way he was 
tontrite. 

“I’ve been making a fool of myself,” 

“Not at all!” she told him. “But we really don’t know 
each other much, do we ?” 

“I want to know you better,” he pleaded. “You won’t 
let me. Anyhow, I love you, and, anyhow, I’m going on 
loving you. What are you going to do about that ?” 

“I’ll wait and see,” said Anne evasively. 

Outside the house in Elans Crescent he gave his hand to 
her again and she held it for a moment, . 

“I’m sorry to seem so chilly,” she said with a laugh. “I’m 
not really. It’s my English mask. Do you remember ?” 

. They had talked once about English masks. 

“Take it off for a moment,” he pleaded. “Let me see the 
,ifeal you.” 

She raised her hand to him and ran up the steps of a big 
'house. It was opened by an elderly butler. 

L,, ,,Be£are..gQing.in„ .she.Eurned, and ..kissed .her .hand to, 
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For an instant he saw her with her mask off. She had come 
alive for a moment.' 

John had missed his chance, he thought, b}^ the widtli 
of a door in an English square. It had a brass knocker, and he 
was inclined to hammer on it and say, "'There’s a lady inside. 
I w'ant to kiss her and she wants to be kissed.’’ 

He was afraid of the butler. 





^ It was Peter Langdon and his wife who found a furnished 
! ' house for the Barton family, within three doors of their own, 
in that row of old-fashioned dwellings called St, Leonard/s 
Terrace, 

f It was an eighteenth-century house with twentieth-century 
; additions, including two bathrooms and central heating. It 
f had three storeys and the dining-room was nicely panelled. 
There was a back yard — ^a narrow strip much frequented by 
cats— and a front garden, about as large as a fair-sized carpet, 
in which stood a Cupid in stone somewhat the worse for wear, 
and at least twenty geraniums in full bloom. The furniture 
\ was old-fashioned and dated from the early-Victorian period, 
which John found amusing and not too hideous, though he 
a' decided to enrich it by two or three arm-chairs in which the 
’ Barton family might take their ease. 

One day he spent three hours with Mrs, Langdon and 
v' her son deducing the character and history of the previous 
occupants of this house by certain clues and signs. Young 
Paul was rather good at the game, 
e ''Your predecessors,'' he announced, "had a grandmother 
I*,; who married one of Queen Victoria’s equerries, who asked 
her to be his wife at the Crystal -Palace, and afterwards fell in 
I Jove with a lady of the music-halls called Totty Trumpington,” 
"Now, how do you know that,?” exclaimed John, as- 
' itounded at this information. "You’ve only been in tliis room 
minutes, my kd !”' 

Paul Langdon accepted this compliment modestly, • 
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. 'It’s easy V- lie said. ■ ''Over that piano is a portrait of 
Queen Victoria signed with her own hand. She used to give 
Christmas presents in that form to equerries and 'junior 
members of the Household staff who were grievously under- 
paid. Over that sofa— upon which no human being could rest 
with any comfort — ^is a print of the Great Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace^ and if you look in the right-hand corner you 
will see the words 'In memory of our happiest day’ written 
in a schoolgirl hand. In that book which I happened to take 
down from the tliird shelf there’s a photograph of a girl in 
tights with fat legs. It’s inscribed to the honourable and 
adorable Jack with love from Totty. You’ll notice that it was 
concealed in Carlyle’s Sartor Kesarttis^ which no woman has 
ever read — the safest hiding-place for a conscience-stricken 
husband in Victoria’s golden age.” 

"The lad is a wizard !” exclaimed John with real admira- 
tion for tliis tour de force, 

"I can tell you something else,” said Mrs. Langdon with 
dancing eyes, which made her look too young to be the mother 
of this tall son. 

"Don’t make it too wild, Mother,” said Paul warningly. 
shall insist on good evidence.” 

"It's as plain as a pikestaff,” said Mrs. Langdon. "The 
adorable and honourable Jack, having been reduced in fortune 
by horse-racing and other dissipations, was abandoned by his 
wife, who ran off with the curate of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
who became a missionary in Cliina.” 

"Proofs !” demanded her son sternly. 

Mrs. Langdon reminded her incredulous son and the 
future owner of rhe house- — on a three years’ lease subject to 
repairs— that one room was hung with coloured prints of 
racehorses. In the drawing-room was an old photograph of 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, in the ’sixties, and in one of the top 
bedrooms was a faded photograph of a clergyman with side- 
whiskers standing by the side of a pretty little woman among a 
group of Chinese students* 



Hmver of a roii-top desk' was stuffed with bills aoxi letters 
beginning, "^Dear Sir, May we remind you , . In one of 
the wardrobes was a pair of dancing-slippers much worn, 
Qnthe dustbin in the yard was, a. broken cocktail-shaker. 

"’"'The Rake's Progress !" said young Paul. “Most repre- 
hensible ! I fear there are unfortunate vibrations in this 
iiousef '■■"■■■ ■ 

, “No/' said ,, Mrs. . .Laiigdon seriously. “I believe they're 
good vibrations, I believe people laughed here and were 
S^PPy* ^ believe they loved music and filled the house with 
liieibdy I ^^believe ■ that ;Some. ■ time . in thO:: .eighteenth /century : 
pleasant people came here to play on violins and 'cellos and tlmt 
young people danced on these old boards." 

“Let's make a few new vibrations/' suggested John in 
his practical way. “Won’t you play something on that 


John didn't resent this sarcasm, as lie might have done 
earlier in his English adventure. He had taken a great liking 
to tills yooog man and had gone up to see him at Oxford, 
where he had attractive rooms in St. John’s College. Paul 
had invited a group of undergraduates to meet his American 
guest and they had been a nice crowd, he thought, not quite so 
tough, as some of his own group at Harvard, but manly and 
good-rnaniiered. Oxford had put its spell on Iiim, though his 
critical eye had not been impressed by some of the under- 
graduates, who sloped around in flannel trousers, looking 
sloppy and round-shouldered. They w-ere not so husky as 
Americans of their own age, he had thought, until he went 
down to the boats and saw some fine-looking specimens of 
brawn and muscle being pulled into shape by a rowing-coach, 
who roared at them through a megaphone. 

“What's the political slant in Oxford now ?" he had asked 
' Paul in his rooms. “Are they interested in the internadonai 
situation and the rival ideologies ?" 

Vaul had shrugged his shoulders, and given his answer 
with a laugh. 

“Eighty-five per cent have no political convictions* 
whatever, and don’t care a damn either way. Twenty-five 
per cent talk hot air about these tilings, go to Union debates, 
and arc mostly on the Extreme Left, which they think, or 
pretend, is the only place for high intelligence. Most of them, 
of course, are half-wits, or half baked. I don't have much 
truck with them, as I find them very tiresome A 

For some reason he had taken a liking to John Barton 
and came round to his rooms sometimes in the evenings or 
invited him round to his father's house to meet some of his 
Oxford fdends, who drove up in a variety of cars, some of 
them very smart and some of' them looking as if they had 
been rescued fro.m the scrap-heap. These undergraduates read 
Peter l4angdon's novels with admiration and seemed to regatxl 
him as the best interpreter of contemporary life. He was 
extraordinarily shy with thern, but liked to have them around 
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.and enjoyed their conversation, which was rather wild at 

times. _ ..... 

John listened-in and found them interesting in Ms 
pursuit of knowledge regarding- the mysteries of English 
character. They were bewildered, he thought, about life and 
their immediate future, which, as they hinted sometimes, might 
be interrupted by a Eu.ropean war. They had no faith what- 
ever in their political leaders, and some of them had grave 

■ 'i (Joubts about the virtues of democracy, if any. One or two of 

' tliem were attracted by an extreme type of pacifism as inter- 
preted by a popular preacher named Dick Sheppard. They 
' were excited intellectually by the works of Aldous Huxley, 
which they found poisonous but thought-provoking. They 
talked a lot, laughed a lot, and smoked innumerable cigarettes. 

, ' But they had charming, easy, and unaffected manners, and 

. John Barton, observing them from the American angle of, 
vision, liked their deference to Paul’s mother, who laad a 
laughing way with them. He was amused to see how they 
. , 1 ., , , around her when she was serving coffee and were 

Sili®:;:|jfca,Sed to wait on her. : - y , , y ' f 

John was glad to think that he would have this English 
home life so close to him — three doors awai'^ — when he 
' shifted from his rooms in Burton Court to the little house in 
St. Leonard’s Terrace. That was going to happen before long. 

' ‘ The old house in Massachusetts had been rented to some ^ 
' . Boston folk who would use it mostly at week-ends, and for ' 
a young family who liked riding and country sports.^ Mrs. 
Barton and Judy were due to arrive in another month, and 
John looked forward to their coming with some emotion. 
He had done one master-stroke of organization. Mrs. Pockett, 

. ' who looked after him like some benevolent foster-mother,, had 
agreed to hand in her notice at Burton Court and, come to 

■ St. Leonard’s Terrace as cook and housekeeper. Pier niece, 

• \ . Lizzie, was prepared to. come as parlourmaid. One of the 
' , ' ■ ' , .great problems of English -life — the servant question— had 

, , , been solved by American diplomacy. 


"Tve always been ^appy with you, Mr, Barton,” said' 
Mrs, Pockett, "%nd there’s nothing I won’t do for them as 
treats me fain yon, I’m not a fancy cook or one of them 

’iissks who flirt with the master \vhen the missus ain’t looking. 
What I lacks in beauty I makes up in ’ard v/ork,” 

“Airs. Pockett,” said John solemnly, '"you’re a jewel ! 
And as long as England has a Queen Alary and a Mrs. Pockett 
all goes well with England. That’s my earnest conviction.” 

"‘And you’re not far wrong, young man,” said Mrs. Pockett. 
"'Me and Queen Mary have much in common. I always wear 
’er style of ’ats, and we’re both old-fashioned women what 
don’t stand no nonsense from anybody. And now what about 
a nice cup o’ tea?'’ 

To Alts. Pockett a nice cup of tea was an infallible cure for, 
ail maladies of mind and body, for refreshment after toil, 
and for that sense of comfort and peace which soothes the 
human spirit. 

She performed heroic labours in getting the house ready 
for John’s mother and sister, and often he found her dowm on 
her knees scrubbing the floorboards or using a prodigious 
amount of elbow-grease in, polishing the old furniture, dusting 
the books, and beating the carpets. She was a wmman of 
sixty, and in his mind he saluted her for indomitable energy. 
In a higher sphere, he thought, she could have stood up to the 
dictators. 

The house was fresh and sweet on the day his mother 
and Judy arrived in London on the boat-train from Southamp- 
ton. The lights were burning in every room, regardless of 
exj^ense. He had gone round to a florist in Sioane Street and 
bought a great bunch of chrysanthemums, which he had 
arranged with an eye to artistic effect. Katherine Langdon had 
had a last look round and brought in some home-made cakes* 
But at the eleventh hour John had cold feet. Supposing his 
mother or Judy should hate this little old house in Chelsea ? ' 
Supposing they could not bear to live with its eariy-Victorkii 
farnitiite and those old prints on the wall ? Supposing his 
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mother-very susceptible to psj^chic influences — found the 
vibrations sinister or unhappy ? 

When he embraced his mother and Judy on the platform 
at Waterloo, where they stood in the midst of the luggage, 
all his misgivings had become acute, and on the way to 
Chelsea, in a taxicab heavily laden with trunks, he expressed 
Ms anxiety. 

“It’s an old-fashioned house/" he explained. “Fll be 
^'^rerribiy downcast if , you don’t approve of it."’ 

Judy had shining eyes which he noticed even in the 
darlaiess of the taxicab as they drove through the London 
streets on a rainy night which blurred the light of the lamps 
shining on the wet pavements. 

“I shall approve,” said Judy. “If it’s only a dog-kennel 
I shall crawl into it quite happily. Oh, John, it's wonderful 
being back in London again . , . London !” 

She spoke the word as thought it were Paradise. 

“I’m sure it’s going to be very nice, John,” said Mrs. 
Barton, “The only thing I’m worrying about is whether the 
sheets are aired.” 

“Dry as a bone !” said John. “Mrs. Pockett saw to that. 
She sees to everything. She’s the ace of London charladies.” 

Judy’s ecstasy when she went over the house was John’s 
reward, and he was reassured by his mother’s more moderate 
verdict. 

“I think I’m going to be happy in this house, Jolin.” 

It was extremely annoying to him that within three weeks 
of their arrival he was jerked out of home life in London by 
a cable from Ms New York office instructing him to go to 
Berlin to interview Adolf Hitler and write a series of articles 
on the economic conditions of Germany. 


XXXIII 


ivATHERiNE Lakgdon’s sister had married a German officer 
who had been a prisoner at Donington Hall in England 
during the last year of the War and afterwards had come back 
for a year or two in the German Embassy under Elerr Stahmer . 
It was to their address that he went shortly after his arrival in 
'Berlin^ where he put up at the Hotel Adlon, Unter denLindem 
On Ills first morning in Berlin, which was a Saturday, 
he had been awakened early by the sound of drums and bugles, 
and from ills bedroom window he had watched a procession 
of Hitler Youth marching off to some parade ; and then he 
was called to the window again by the music of a military band 
and looked down upon a body of troops marching in steel 
helmets. Later in the day, when he took his first walk in 
Berlin, he saw more battalions of marching youth close enough 
to study their faces and physique. They looked rather splendid, 
he was bound to admit. Carrying many banners, these boys 
had a fine bearing, though they looked rather grave and 
solemn. There was nothing the matter with their bodies, 
w^ell set up and sturdy. No sign of under-nourishment, lie 
thought, though American newspapers gave the impression 
^tiiat Germany was short ofTood. Some of them, perhaps, 
looked rather pale and overstrained, but if so they were 
exceptions. In. the mass they were fine specimens of German 
boyhood, and for a moment 'there came into John’s mind the 
remembrance of a crowd of English boys, 'somewhat older 
than these, whom he had. seen in London. They had been 
lined up in a queue at. midnight near the Admiralty Arch 
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waiting for a free meal. He had been shocked at the sight 
of tiieiiis weedy, undernourished, and degenerate. They miglit 
have been the better for a little drill and discipline, though as 
an American he hated drill and discipline. 

These German boys looked fine. He had to admit that 
5^rudgingiy, being hostile to the Nari regime. But what was 
happening to their minds ? What kind of mentality was being 
produced by all tha.t Nazi propaganda, with its gospel of blood 
and race and its suppression of free speech and free ideas ? 

He studied the faces of the people in Berlin. Some of the 
older people looked grave and worried, but that couldn't be 
said of the younger crowds. There was a mass of them in the 
Potsdamerplatz surging into the big railivay station. They were 
going for some country excursion, and the boys were in shorts 
with packs on their backs. The girls, in -white frocks with 
bare arms, also carried packs, and did not seem to heed the 
burden of them. They were laughing and shouting. Some 
of them v/ere singing. They didn't appear to be suffering 
from brutal oppression or intolerable tyranny. On the 
contrary, it looked as though they w-ere out for a good time 
and had no grudge against life. 

These first impressions of Berlin were surprising to an 
American who had gained his knowledge of Germany from 
newspaper reports dramatizing the misery of the German 
people under the rule of Hitler. He had expected to find them 
cowed and sullen, but looking at them with honest eyes he 
could not write them down as that, at least as far as any first 
impression went. He had read a lot about religious perse- 
cution and had the idea that Christian worship had been 
disallow^ed, so that he was astonished to see a big congregation 
pouring out of a church at the far end of Unter den linden 
opposite a big building which he knew from his guide-book 

be the Kaiser's Palace. There was red' carpet down the steps 
' of the church and he w^aited for a moment or two to see what 
, was going to happen. What happened was that a figure 
dressed in purple with a purple’ skull-cap came do^vn the steps 
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acid raised a hand in' blessing' to the crowd outside, which; 
shouted, "^‘Hoch ! Hochr,"' 

John spoke to a man whom he recognized as one of his' 
fellow-countrymen with a lady by his side standing near Mm, 

“What do you know about that he asked. 

“It's the Papal Nuncio/’ he was told. “This is a Roman 
Catholic church. The Hedwigldrche.'' 

“That s surprising/’ said John. “I was led to believe that 
the Nazis were up against Christianity and that all the churches' 
were closed.” I 

“'Not yet!” said the American with a laugh and a quick' 
glance over his shoulder. “Just arrived in Berlin ?” 

John nodded. 

“I’m getting my first impressions/’ 

His fellow-countryman, who looked a little like Herbert: 
Hoover, gave him a friendly smile. 

“I’ve been here for three years and I can’t size things up; 
yet. I’m not a hundred per cent sure about anytliing except 
that these people have a great man to lead them.” 

“In what direction ?” asked John. 

“Ah !” said his companion dryly. “I’d like to knowr.” 

He raised his hand and moved away with his wife as the : 
crowd outside the church began to disperse. 

Katherine Langdon’s sister lived in a street which the:; 
Jiall-porter of the Adlon had pointed out to John on a large- 
sized map. It w^as off a long avenue called the Kurfurstendam, 
w^hicli seemed to be like the Piccadilly of Berlin. Piaving time : 
to spare, John walked tliat way through the Tiergarten, which:; 
corresponded with Plyde Park, London, or Central Park,' 
New York, but was more spacious and wooded. , Down the 
, glades strolled German husbands and wives with or without 
children. A young man and woman were making love on one’ 
of the stone benches in ‘the Siegersallee lined by marble statues 
of German heroes, 

John remembered that Anne Ede had spoken about the 
Tiergarten as a pleasant place and suggested that one day she 
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t'Bight meet him there. He wondered if by any chance she were 
staying with her brother David. 

He walked along the Kurfurstendam looking into the 
shop windows and watching German people who sat outside 
some of the cafds. There were many Jews strolling up and 
down. They were unmistakable to an eye familiar with their 
racial brethren in New York, He watched several groups of 
them going through the swing doors of a restaurant called 
'Kempinski. Most of the shop-fronts bore Jewish names and 
seemed to be carrying on their business. It was difficult to 
reconcile this with his belief that Jews dared not show them- 
selves in the daylight and had mostly been hunted out of 
Berlin. Perhaps it was another case of ''Not yet as his 
fellow-countryman had remarked about the Christian churches. 

^'One can't get at the exact truth through the Press/’ he 
thought, and as a newspaper man he felt discouraged. Were 
his own articles so lacldng in a truthful interpretation of facts ? 
Perhaps it was the fault of the headlines. They summarised 
everything sensationally. They allow’^ed of no half-tones. In 
Rome he had been told by a little Italian lady that the American 
mind did not admit of half-tones and sav/ things only in black 
and white. Because the Nazi creed was hostile to Christianity 
they conveyed the impression that Germany had become^ 
a God-less State. They jumped too far ahead. Because of 
, Hider's furious hatred of Jews and the expulsion of the Jewish 
professional classes they led their readers to believe that all 
Jews in Germany had been killed or exiled. The process was > 
more gradual than that, it seemed. Here v/crc Jews still alive, 
though beyond all doubt they were living under a constant 
■ menace. He watched some of these Jewish faces. They 
‘ diiiT look gay. He met the eyes of one of them — a tall, 
•.haggard man with a pointed beard — and he saw a brooding 
tragedy in them. 

Katherine Langdon's sister lived in an apartment in the 
; 'Tauenzienstrasse, four floors up. She was the wife of Friedrich 
. von Altcndorf, a tall, delicate-looking man with a pale face and 
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rather sunken eyes, whichlighted up now and then with humour* 
They had received a letter from Mrs. Langdon saying that 
he would arrive. 

“Katherine has often •written about you/’ said Frau von 
x\ltendorf. “We seem to know you already, Mr. Bartond’ 

“I should be happy to be of service to you/’ said her 
husband in perfect English. “How long are you staying in 
Berlin ? It will be R'-great pleasure for us to show you some- 
thing of German life.'’ 

“Tell us first about my dear Katherine,” said Frau von 
Altendotf. “How is my brother-in-law and the handsome 
Paul?” 

She had a family likeness to her sister, though she looked 
a little older and more worn with life. But she had the same 
modelling of face and the same timbre of voice. 

“We have a son about Paul’s age/’ said her husband. 
“Fie is doing his Arbeitsdienst — that is to say his sendee in 
a labour camp before taldng his degree in the University of 
Berlin.” 

John noticed that Frau von Altendorf gave a slight sigh. 

“Paul will be spared that ordeal/’ she said. “English boys 
are lucky. They escape all that.” 

Her husband glanced at her for a moment and then smiled. 

“It’s pretty hard,” he said, “but Hans is strong enough to 
stand it, and it makes him more strong and healthy. He is 
becoming a young giant, •with muscles of steel. His mother 
worries about him too much.” 

Margaret von Altendorf admitted that she w?^orried. For 
the first three months the boy had found the work too hard, 

, - especially having to get up at dawn and go out into mist-laden 
fields, which had given him bronchitis. 

“I’m not the only mother in Germany who ■worries about 
,,her son/’ 'she said. ,“The discipline is too hard. The boys 
'are being overstrained, ■ Some of them are not properly fed. 
; ’They go down -with pneumonia and tuberculosis.” 

, ,/ /• Her hu,sband shook ,Ms head and laughed nervously. , , 



aa hour, and did not get very deep into serious problems. He 
was aware that Friedrich von Altendorf, that delicate-looking 
maiij evaded some of his questions and kept the conversation 
on a light note — his recollections of England, his experiences 
as a prisoner of war, his great admiration for the novels of 
'peter Langdon, his love of English country life. Several 
times he seemed uneasy when his wife made a criticism, 
however mild, of the Nazi regime. 

^''Nothing is quite perfect in this world,'”’ he remarked, 
‘^k'lny intellectual Germans will admit that mistakes have been 
made and that we must be patient for a time until there are 
relaxations of the present rules and regulations. After all, 
this is still a new regime, and we must give Hitler credit for 
great achievements. There are no unemployed in Germany. 
A great deal has been done for the working classes. You 
should see something of our Kraft durch Freiuie — Strength 
through Jo}' — Mr. Barton. It’s a wonderful organization 1” 

Just as John was about to take his leave a young girl 
entered the room and brought with her a sense of vitality and 
fresh air. She was in gymnasium kit and stood straight and 
slim, a fine young figure of German girlhood., with gold-spun 
hair, cut short like a boy’s, and eyes as blue as forget-me-nots. 
She was unaware as she dashed into the room that a stranger 
was present, and flung her arms round her mother's neck with 
a demonstration of afl-ection. Frau von Altendorf spoke a few 
' words in German to her and she turned with a moment’s shy- 
iiess, which flushed her face, to give so'mething like a half-curtsy 
—a dip of the knee— to this tallymung American. 

‘ ‘ “This is my daughter Anna,” said Frau von Altendorf. 

John had heard of her from Katherine Langdon. She had 
■been over in England for a few. weeks with her brother Hans 
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After that moment’s shyhess she was quite 'at ease,' and 
Spoke English with only a' very slight accent, 

“Have you seen Paul lately ?^’ she asked. “How 'is he 
getting on at Oxford ?” 

John gave her news- of Paul and told her that they were 
very good friends. 

“We quarrelled abominably,” said Anna with a laugli. 
“I’m all for Hitler, of course, and couldn’t make him under- 
stand. He thinks that ail Nazis are brutes, and that Germany , 
is groaning under an intolerable tyranny I” 

“Isn’t that so?” asked John. “Fm afraid that I share 
Paul’s point of view.” 

She opened her eyes rather wider and stared at him with 
a look of surprised horror. 

“But how^ can you think so ? How long have you been in.* 
Germany ?” 

“I’ve read Mem Kampf/^ said John, evading the answer 
to her last question. “IVe read quite as much as I want to 
about the Nazi creed and its results. I confess they don’t, 
appeal to me.” 

“But Mein Kampf is a wonderful book !” cried Anna. 
“It contains the whole philosophy of the Filhrer. It is by all 
the ideas in Aleln Kampf that Germany has grown so strong and 
so happy after all the years of misery.” 

must have read Flitler’s book without understanding 
it,” said John, smiling at this seventeen-year-oid girl. He didn’t 
. want to argue with her. It was best to treat her as a cliild with 
an undeveloped mind. 

- Herr von Altendorf spoke c|uietly as Anna stood behind 
him and put her hand on liis shoulder. 

“The young people,” he said, “have a great hero-worship 
for the Fiihrer. They think he is above all criticism, whatever, 
little mistakes may be made by some of his subordinates. And 
' German youth is certainly happy in the mass. National, 
Socialism appeals to them particularly, of course, because it 
holds out great promises, and appeals to the loyalty and. 
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devotion of 3 'outh for its ideals of service, and, if necessary, 

sacrifice for the Fatherland.” 

“Well done, Father !” cried Anna in her marvellously 
pood Etif^lish. “Very nicely said. All my eloquence at the 
(iinner-table has not been in vain !” 

She turned with a smile to John Barton and explained the 
situation. 

“Of course, our parents are not such good Nazis as our 
own generation. We have to educate them now and then. 
They 'can’t be expected to adopt a new system with perfect 
understanding, because, of course, they cling to_ the past — 
poor dears ! — and are too old to change all tlieir habits of mind.” 

Her mother laughed for a moment. 

“You see,” she said to her guest, “that is how we are put 
in our place by our own children.” 

“Well, Mother,” said Anna, “you Imow that I have the 
greatest difficulty with you ! It’s all because you are English, 
as I’ve told you so often. The English have such funny ideas 
, about liberty as part of their tradition. They seem to think 
that liberty comes before food and clothing and happiness and 
service. The English think it nice that their starving people 
should be satisfied with having their democratic liberty to be 
lazy and dirty and never do a thing to serve their country, or 
discipline themselves.” 

“Anna ! ” said her father severely. “I don’t like to hearjou 
criticize England. It hurts your dear mother and myself.” 

The girl was contrite, and moved swiftly across the room 
to kneel by her mother’s side and put one arm round her. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mother ! 1 didn’t mean to be beastly. 
You know I love England, to . which I belong with half my 
blood and half my heart.” . » „ 

“And yet you are always finding fault with it, Anna, 
said Frau von Altendorf. “You’re very naughty sometimes , 
in that way. I suppose you can’t help it. ^ All you young people 
are stuffed with propaganda from morning to night.” 

“It’s never unfriendly to England,” protested Anna. 
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“We’fe only sorry about England, that she is so fond of Jeu’s, 
and abuses our Fiihrer for his wanting to make Germany 
a noble nation. We want to be friends with England. \K'e 
want England to be true to herself. When the English give 
us back tlie colonies we shall have no cause of quarrel with 
them. After all, they are our cousins. They have our good 
German blood.” 

“Anna !” cried Frau von Altendorf with a laugh in which 
there was impatience and vexation. “For goodness’ sake stop 
talking like Dr. Goebbels or Baldur von Sliirach ! I’m so tired 
of all that!” 

“But it’s the truth. Mother,” Anna assured her solemnly. 

John rose again to take his leave and this time departed, 
but’ not before he had invited Herr von Altendorf and his 
English wife to dine with him one night. 
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hand by some young officials ot the Kibbentiop 
7ilhelmstrasse, wlio seemed delighted _to^ show 
2 social work and activities of the Nazi regime, 
of-k on him early in the morning, rang him up 
shaved, and had a powerful car outside the 
e had finished brealefast. 

m efficiency and thoroughness they show^ him 
the Winter Help organization from A to Z, and 
t that for a nation-wide system of relief among 
classes it was remarkable. They stressed the 
-as not charity. It was, they said, to give the 
a sense of having helping hands reaching out 
le of sickness, or when a new baby arrived, or 
anted a new frock or a pair of danemg-snoes, 
aitcr's uniform was getting shabby, or when 
i1v needed a bit extra in addition to a working 
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admit that it was' a long' way behind German social organh 
zatiofL In four years they had eliminated unemployment^ by 
some miracle of national energy and discipline not to be 
accounted for wholly, or even a great deal, by rearmament on 
a prodigious scale. 

' He spent an evening with one of his young guides — who 
had been three years in an English university and might have 
passed for an Oxford undergraduate — in seeing something of 
the movement called Kraft durch Freude, or Strength through 
Joy. It gave entertainment to old as well as young, and after 
visiting various recreation centres John was taken to the' 
Voikstheater, where a vast audience watched a first-class- 
performance of light opera, for which they paid the equivalent 
of sixpence. Every seat in the house was the same price, and 
people drew the number of their seats out of an urn, knowing 
their luck when they read its number. He had read about 
something of the kind in Soviet Russia. 

get all the best talent,’’ said his guide. ''Our best 
actors and actresses give their sendees free for certain dates 
and programmes. You see, the Nazis, as yon call us, are good 
socialists as well as good nationalists ! Hitler’s whole aim is 
to raise the standard of happiness among the German people. 

John permitted himself one searching cjuestion. 

"Will it raise their standard of happiness when their sons 
are sent to march to the trenches of the next war ?” 

His guide, that charming young man, looked startled for 
a moment. . 

"Unless vre are attacked,” he said hurriedly, "there will 
be no next war. Germany wants peace above all things. 
Hitler is dedicated to peace. He says so in every speech he 
_ makes,” 

"That’s fine!” said John, dryly. Tie did not believe it. 
Why all this .intensive arming, this building of a mighty air' 
force,' this dfilling,' marching and military training, if peace'' 
were the goal ? - , 

His guide seemed to read his mind. 
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“You may think v/e are arming for aggressive purposes/’ 
he said. “Foreigners get that impression of us. Ihey don t 
realize that it is for defence and not attack. 

''Defence against whom ? asked John. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. ^ 

“We We many enemies. The democrac^s don t like us. 
Prmce has a military alliance with Russia. England is alhed 
France There may be a combination against us._ We 
have to be strong. When we were weak we were kicked in the 
mud We have had to regain our self-respect. 

“Come and have a drink at the Adlon said John good- 

natured^l-^ not want to argue with these fellows except to draw 
them out. He had his own convictions, deep-rooted m the 
American idea of liberty and democracy. Nothing would 

' driven one morning to some of the labour camps 

■ in the neighbourhood of Potsdam after going to the liead- 
auSers of the Arbeitsdienst, or Labour Service, where two 
‘guards armed with silver-shining spades saluted 
a number of Brownshirt officers who passed in and out. 
Suddenlv he laughed aloud at the thought of what 
field labourers would say to tliis Idnd of spade-work. But these 
vouno- fellows who handled their spades like swords yre 
weU built and good-looking. _ Harvard would have cast an 

appreciative eye on their physique and form. 

The labour camps were not unimpresswe. ii. 

weP-built hutments surrounded by flower-beds ^d _ 

, , mown f'-rass. There were flowers, he noticed, on the dining- 
: tables. ""Everything was ^lean 
, Commandants seemed to be of good ty^, “ke 
' with the spades, and keen on their )ob. Outwardly there was 
' lothinc^ brutal about them, though he noticed ^at when they 
, lave an order the lads under their command jumped to 

,ii: attention. -vstEo were doing their labour service 


The young 
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seemed clieeifiil about it, -There was a lot of laughter when he 
called for any who could speak English and had a tew jokes 
with them. They could all speak English. At least they could 
all answer simple questions. A few of them spoke remarkably 
well. 

you find this work too hard he asked one group. 

'''Too hard ? What is that ? The English might find it 
too hard, or the Americans. We are Gernians 

That was a bit of swagger. 

One boy admitted that it was a strain at first, especially the 
early rising. But after two months or so one became hardened. 

'Tt’s good for one’s body/’ he said, bending his arm and 
showing his muscles. 

""Ts it good for the mind ?” asked John. 

That question seemed to amuse them. 

^'We are not intellectuals !” said one of them. ''We don’t 
believe in an intellect divorced from the body. We aim at 
a reasonable harmony.” 

They looked well fed on the whole, though he saw some 
pasty and pimply faces among them. They seemed to get 
a fair amount of rest, and he visited one camp where the)^ were 
ail in the bunks for an hour’s siesta after a long morning’s work 
ill the fields. 

At one camp he asked for a young man named Plans von 
Altendorf, who was duly produced by the Commandant. Pie 
was a tail lad of eighteen or so with a distinct family likeness 
to Katherine Langdon in the set of the eyes and the shape of ' 
the mouth. John strolled about with him for ten minutes or so. ■ 

^'Do you like this kind of thing ?” he asked. ^ 

The boy smiled and shrugged liis shoulders. 

'Tfs not too bad. It’s healthy if one can stand it. It.- 
makes one very fit, but .of course it interrupts one’s studies. 

John chatted with him about the drill and discipline of 
German youth and then asked' a question too abruptly' 

“What’s your idea about the next war ? Do you fellows' 
think it’s coming ?” 
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The boy looked startled. 

‘=The next war ?” he asked politely. 

“Isn’t your leader training you for it t” 

Hans von Altendorf glanced over his shoulder. 

“I hone not. I think not. There are very tew ot us who 
look forward to war with any pleasure. We know what 
happened in the last war. Our fathers haw told us, and the 
next would be worse. German youth is ror peace. Hit.ei, 
we believe, is for peace. Of course we should have to detend 

ourselves if we were attacked.” 

“Well I hope it won’t happen, said John, who beli^r^ed , 
it would happen— before very long, if he read the signs ot the 
dines with any knowledge of truth. But he didn t want to 
cross-question this boy too closely. It was hardly fair, he 
thought, and might lead him into trouble. 

He spoke of Paul Langdon, this lad’s cousin, and saw his 

I are good friends,” he said. “Of course he 
doesn’t understand the German standpoint, but we agree to 
■ differ. ' I should love to be with him at Oxiord. It must be 

^""^Sr^rlomenrhe looked across the fields beyond tliis 
labour camn as though seeing Oxford as a shining vision. 

“I’m half English,” he said. “Perhaps that s why I Jove 
■'England so much. It’s not so effete and decadent as some ot 

"fftaugSS?’’ asked John curiously. He wanted 
to find oat mote about the teaching^ of the young nun 
Germany, in the labour camps and schools. 

Hans laughed before he answered. 

“We get a lot of propaganda, of course. One has i 

discount some of it. But it’s not hostile to England and ^ 

German wants to be friends with Englarid. Tnc idea is 

that they’re getting weak, and don’t “ them ” 

. possessions, and therefore are not justified “ 

^ “Perhaps there’s some truth m it, said John thouj^htiu iy. 
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As an Aaierican, he looked at England with critical eyes and 
much questioning. He was interested when this young 
German— half Engiisli— ans\¥ered him with some emotion. 

*^'1 don't believe that ! The English will never lose their 
heroic spirit. They he always best when they have their backs 
to the wail. They always win the last battled' 

Presently he turned politely to his visitor. 

"'Thii afraid I must go now. We go out to the fields againA 







yas a restaurant in Berlin where John met a friendly 
id heard a variety of opinions and facts, rumours and 
which were amusing but unreliable. It was a place 
Die Taverne”, in the Kurfurstenstrasse, and was the 
if-e in the evenings, of international journalists, actors, 
«! inccis and secret poEce. Free speech^ nras 
and it was very free indeed, especially from Aniurican 
rts who did not trouble to lower their voices when 
la’the Nazi regime or telling humorous stories about 
Goerin-^andbr. Goebbels. Perhaps this place was 
d as a usrful sounding-board for foreign opimoii and 
• rumour. Eleven o’clock at night was the best time to 
ilace at one of its tables, when the newspaper men nad 
ended their day’s work and came here for sandwiches 
dee or alcoholic stimulant. John found himself m a 
if English and American journalists with two or thre 
ns belonging to the “Partei”, who laughed at the most 
*ous stories and listened unperturbed to critiasm of 

Smile, p.Acps. wac an Amaican 
JonSnt oa a Chicago paper who became more eloquent 
rv drink and indulged in pWlosophical 
became a little wild and incoherent as *e night pro- 
i. He was of Irish descent and bore the name of O 
illv he sat next to an English newspaper man nam. 
Irton, who had the usual English reserve but seemed to 
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get some enteitaimnent oiit of O’Etien's Irish-Ameiicaa 
oratory. 

"'Berlin/'' said O’Brien one night, ""is the headquarters of 
a tiiodern Mohammed who is announcing a new gospel to the 
human tribes and will carry it across the world by force of 
arms — that is to say by bombing aeroplanes, heavy tanks, 
poison gas, thermite and power politics. The English and 
French, poor boobs, have not yet wakened up to this challenge 
against European civilization and the Christian tradition. 
They think it’s only a difference between democracy and 
dictatorship. Believe me, brother, there’s more in it than 
that ! It’s a declaration of war between Wotan and Christ/’ 

“My dear O’Brien,” said Harrington, the Englishman, 
“It’s too early in the evening to talk stuff like that. Wait till 
you’ve had one over the eight.” 

O’Brien addressed himself to Barton, his fellow country- 
man. 

“I want to put you wise about a few things, buddy. The 
first is that Adolf Hitler, who runs this country, is one of the 
greatest men in the world. Don’t you let 3murself be duped 
by newspaper guys into thinking that he’s a little fellow who 
is used as a puppet by wire-pullers behind the scenes. TheyTl 
tell you he’s a madman, or a sleep-walker, or a professional 
spellbinder, same as one finds in American rotary dubs. Get 
that right out of your head. This man Hitler is one of those 
fellows who get thrown up by humanity once in a thousand 
years or so — Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Attila, Gliengis 
Khan, Mohammed. His book, Mem Kampf, is a gospel as 
powerful as the Koran and as dangerous to other forms of 
faith. It’s as full of high explosives as Das Kapital^ by Karl 
Marx, which has cost the lives of millions. But Karl Marx was 
as harmless as the dove compared with Adolf ITitlet, because 
Hitler is putting behind his creed all the power of disciplined 
armies, all the fanaticism of highly trained youth, and all 
the force of modem science directed to the instruments of 
slaughter/’ .d , 
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Harrington. 


' "'liave aiiotlier sandwidi,' old "man/’ said 
^^Eat' something. You’re' exhausting yourself,” 

O'Brien ignored the plate of sandwiches, but drank a glass 
of brandy and ordered another, ■ 

“Johnny Barton,” he said, “you’re a tlioiightful-looking 
guy, and you write for an important American paper. Take it 
from me that Fm giving you the real dope. What I’m telling 
you, brother, is the result of mental agony and intensive study. 
And Fm telling you that the Cross is challenged by the 
Swastika, and that Latin civilization, from which we derive 
our own, is menaced by the resurrection of the old pagan gods. 

' Hitler is a throw-back to Wotan. He is the god of the Ger- ' 
manic folk, who came out of their dark forests to overthrow 
Rome. He will ride in his chariot — ^a, German-made motor- 
— over all the liberties which European democracies have 
fought for and struggled for during many centuries. He is 
out to destroy human intelligence, human tolerance, pity, 
mercy, charity, chivalry and all the Christian virtues . Mankind 
is on the move again as in the times of the racial torrents which 
invaded Europe from Asia. The Germanic race is on the move 
under a great Captain who will darken the very sky with his 
bombing aeroplanes and threaten the last strongholds of 
liberty with his gospel of race hatred and State worship and 
tyranny over individual rights. You think I'm drunk, 
Johnny Barton, and I am, but Fm inspired, for I have seen the 
^ truth.” 

“My dear O’Brien,” said Harrington, in his mild English 
voice, “all this is very amusing, but' very dangerous. Your 
vmrds are overheard by two of Himmler’s Blackshirts, who 
will report you to headquarters and have' you taken over the 
frontier. And richly you’ll deserve to lose your job. No 
'' newspaper man has a right to denounce a State to which he is 
■ ’accredited as a correspondent, especially in such wild and 
whirling words, all of which ate fantastic and untrue.” 

“Untrue ! Hell ! Now what do you know about that ?J’ 

: ’ O’Brien was ■ slightly disconcerted by this denial of his 
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arguiiient, but lauglied loudly and winked at John Barton - 
across the table. 

' ''Like most Americans,’’ ■ said Hafritigtoii, ''you exaggerate 

your thesis and over-dramati^e it. You think in headlines. 
You talk in double-leaded type.” 

O'Brien turned his shoulder on his critic and found a 
listener on his left, a Brownshirt officer who laughed at liiin 
from time to' time. ■ ■ 

Harrington continued his argument with John Barton. 

"Fill against this Messianic stuff,” he said. "Hitler seems 
to me very intelligent and astute apart from his racial theories. 
What he has done, step by step, is to undo the Treaty of 
Versailles. He has given the Germans their pride again. All 
this rearmament is to prevent Germany from being attacked 
by a combination of powers which include Soviet Russia and 
the French system of encirclement. He offered to limit his 
arms to the lowest level agreed to by other powers. We were 
foolish not to accept those offers when made. He offered 
a Four-Power Pact, which we refused because France dung to 
the Franco-Soviet alliance. In my opinion we’ve played our 
cards badly.” 

It was. the same argument which John had heard in Rome 
from Henry Merivale. 

"Can you trust Hitler to keep any pact ?” asked John. 

Harrington shrugged his shoulders. 

"That seems to me the wrong attitude. You can’t get 
far with any man if you let him know that you don’t trust him. 
That Idlls all further conference and possibility of under- 
standing. My experience has been that if you say to a man 
'we trust you’ he generally plays up,” ^ ' 

"What about Mem Kampf?'' asked .John, "In the first 
line of it he makes it dear that he won’t rest until he gets hold . 
, of Austria.” 

Flarrington blew a wreath of smoke in a well-shaped ting* 

"He wants the Anschkm; why not? It’s natural and,, 
inevitable. He doesn’twant to destroy Austrianindependence.”. 
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“Are you sure of that ?” asked John, 

“Absolutely ! All my German friends, some of them in 
close touch with Hitler, tell me that he will be satisfied with 
a closer political and economic arrangement with Austria and 
pledges liimself to guarantee Austrian independence.” 

“I guess you know,” said John. 

Harrington had no doubt about his own knowledge. 

“Besides,” he continued in his quiet voice, “isn’t there 
a considerable hypocrisy in the attitude of England and France 
towards Austrian independence ? With the help of your Presi- 
’ dent Wilson, if you’ll allow me to remind you, Austria was 
cut into small pieces by the Peace Treaties. She could only 
exist by foreign aid. I don’t call it independence wdien 
Hr. Dollfuss bought the support of Mussolini at the price of 
allowing Prince Starhemberg to rout out the Social Democrats 
and bombard the workmen’s dwellings in Vienna.” 

“It’s all too difficult for me,” said John with a bewildered 
laugh. “This Europe is a patchwork quilt of race hatreds 
and political conflicts. My simple American mind just can’t 
unravel its twisted threads. I had an idea that Dr. Dollfuss 
was a hero and martyr and the champion of democracy.” 

Harrington smiled at the simplicity of tliis confession. ^ 

“Not quite accurate ! I liked the little man, but he had no 
use for democracy. His own people called him the Pocket 
Dictator, and he was pretty ruthless.” 

“What about his successor, whose name escapes me for the 
moment?” 

“Schuschnigg,” said Harrington. “The professor type, 
wida a touch of the Spanish inquisitor. Austrian prisons are 
■ stuffed with Nazis and Social Democrats. He rounds up the 
Etft and the Right with strict impartiality. One day there 
will be a bloody revolution between those two forces, and 
, Schuschnigg will be shot like Dollfuss.” 

“Certainly you know,” said John again. “I’m here to 
■j learn.” 
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He ieariied other points of view in Berlin from newly made 
friends and from one well-informed young man whom he had 
met before in an English home and in the Eternal City. That 
was David Edc^ now in the British Embassy in Berlin after his 
romantic and unfortunate friendship with a dark lady in Rome. 

He came into the Adlon one evening with his sister 
Marjorie, that young girl w^hom John had first seen at Aider- 
mere leading a lame horse. They were both in evening clothes,^' 
and John felt shabby in his lounge suit, which he hadn’t 
changed after writing a despatch in Ms bedroom to the 
York Obserpen After a moment’s hesitation he went over ■ 
to tliis elegant young couple, who attracted the friendly eyes 
of elderly Germans taking coffee in the big lounge after dinner, 

‘'‘■'Good evening/’ said John. ^‘'Should I be in the way if 
I joined you ?” 

"*Not at all/^ said David. "'Do, by all means. You know 
Marjorie.’^ 

He spoke as though it were not the least surprising to 
meet this American in Berlin. He would have spoken in 
exactly the same way if they had met in Outer Mongolia or 
the Gobi Desert. 

Marjorie showed slightly more enthusiasm at this encounter, 
and reminded John of a certain fight outside his bedroom door 
at Aldermere when he had a wet sponge in his face. 

""How’s Lady Anne asked John presently. 

“Oh, Anne’s allEght/’ .'.said Marjorie. “She’s doing a bit 
of huntin’, but she threatens to come out in a week or two to 
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Stay with David and get on with the good work of Anglo- 
German fellowship. She’s gone dotty about Hitler and "has 
fellen ill love with the Nazis/’ 

find it hard to believe,” said John, shocked by tliis 
iafomiation, 

Marjorie, who looked less of a tomboy in an evening frock 
with bare arms and full flounces, grinned across at him." 

' . / ^'Oh, I don’t suppose she wants to marry any of them ! 

’ ‘ Don’t get nervous. It’s purely a political attachment. She 
-C tliinks England could learn a bit from Adolf, Discipline^ 
duty, and all that kind of thing.” 

“Including Jew-baiting ?”. asked John. 

“Oh, well, some of them have asked for it, haven’t they ?” 

■ . ; . said this slip of a girl with the eyes of a young fawn. 

' ; “They’re human beings,” ^aid John. “Some of them have' 

intelligence and genius. Jewish mothers love their babies. 
Don’t you stand for civilization ?” 

, , ' ■ ' . Marjorie was surprised by this rebuke, grimly spoken, 

“Hope I haven’t dropped a brick?” she enquired. “1 
• \ thought we were pure Aryans in this group. If you have 

, ' a Jewish grandfather . . 

John recovered his sense of humour. It was ridiculous 
of him to get angry with this young girl, who had oniy j ust got 
out of short frocks. How could he expect her to understand 
' the tragedy of persecution or the agony of a hunted race ? 

“Fm of the old English stock,” he told her. “But I believe. 
‘ ■ in human decency, as Fm sure you do.” 

“I do,” said Marjorie, “though I find it exceedingly 
. difficult to draw the line between what is decent and what is 
; , ' 'indecent. David is shocked, for instance, if I show my legs' 

' '' too much in a drawing-room, but he’s not in the least shocked 

'' if I put on a skin-tight slip and do a bit of sunbathing out of 
■' '.doors. All very difficult.” 

. \ , David intervened with his quiet laugh. 

;■ . “Barton doesn’t mean that kind .of indecency, my diild. 

, ' He means human kindness and a civilized code.” 
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wellj I’m all for it/' said Marjorie carelessly* '^'Aacl 
what about a spot of Benedictinej David ? It warms up the 
cockles of one's heart.'' 

David raised his finger to a waiter and ordered a Benedictine 
for Marjorie and a wliisky for John. 

^'■'Do you find Berlin interesting asked John, turning 
towards him,. 

*^'1 like Rome best," said David, and then for just a second 
a very faint wave of colour crept under his fair skin. He 
remembered that John knew about that unfortunate episode 
with an Italian lady, the indiscretion of a ju.aior diplomat. 
But he went on speaking without an alteration of 
voice. 

^‘^Of course, this is the centre of interest in Europe. 
Germany is the great enigma. They're becoming very power- 
ful. Alarmingly so, Tm afraid, in the air." 

■v. ■ .‘TAnd... meanwhile," .-said. Marjorie,., holding up. .her .glass' 
of Benedictine and squinting through it, ‘'our little lads in 
Bhigland prattle at their cocktail parties and sleep easy in their 
beds with the aid of an aspirin. I was talking to a young 
German airman yesterday, and he asked me why England 
didn’t have some form of national service. Because, I told him, 
the youth of England prefers to watch football matches and 
put a bob on the three-thirty. He failed to understand me. 
He said it would be awkward for us if he was sent to bomb 
London one day with fifteen hundred other bombers. I 
agreed ! He hoped it wouldn't happen because he liked the 
English. To which I said, 'Thank you kindly, young 
man. 

David laughed as he sat in a deep chair of the Adlon lounge 
with liis silk socks showing below his evening-dress 
trousers, 

"Snooks," he exclaimed, "you're a dangerous sister for 
a junior diplomat ! ' You talk too much." 

"Oh, they think Fm just kind !" said Marjorie. "Little 
do they know that I should make a perfectly good spy and 
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lure all their secrets away by flirting with their bald-headed 
generals.” 

“You ought to be spanked,” said David, glancing over 
his shoulder, but smiling at this outrageous girl. 

No one was listening, and he talked more freely in answer 
to John’s questioning. 

Yes, he had met Hitler and was rather impressed. He 
had good manners at a tea-table and was curiously gentle in 
his way of speech. One couldn’t believe it was the same man 
who spoke so harshly and stridently when he addressed a great 
crowd on public occasions. 

“The future of the world,” said David, “depends upon 
what’s happening and going to happen in that man’s brain. 
Nobody can give a guess. He works on intuition rather than 
on reason. He’s a curious combination of mystic and realist. 
I’m inclined to believe in liis sincerity, the sincerity of a man 
who’s convinced that he’s divinely guided.” 

“A dangerous prospect for other peoples,” said John. 

“German youth worsliips him,” said David. “They’re 
ready to die for him. It looks as though we must make friends 
with Germany or prepare for trouble. So far, as Marjorie 
suggests, we’re not preparing.” 

“If these people like us why shouldn’t we be friends with 
them?” asked Marjorie. “Certainly they seem to like me. 
Vvflxen I walk down Unter den Linden it’s quite embarrassing. 
Handsome young Germans and ugly old ones all give me the 
glad eye.” 

David laughed again at his young sister, whose verbal 
audacities shocked and amused him. 

■ ' “I’ve had nothing but kindness since I’ve been in Ger- 
many,” he told John presently. “The German people are all 
for friendship with England, and they mean it, I’m certain. 
It. seems a pity that we should be at cross purposes.” 

:i “The German people, yes,” agreed John. “But what , 
. about the German leaders ?” 

' , David touched John’s foot with the point of his own shoe 
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and glanced towards' a '"man who stood near them lighting 
his cigar. ■ ' ' 

'Till afraid wehre talking' rather indiscreetly/'’ he said 
cpietly. “And hiarjorie has a peculiarly penetrating voice. 
Shall we go and see a show somewhere ? I know a rather 
amusing place in the Kurfurstendamm which is quite respect-: 
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, The Alteadorfs were very hospitable to the friend of Peter 
Langdon and his wife, John saw a good deal of them from 
time to time and learned much from them about the anxieties 
and hopes of Germany under the Nai^i regime. Friedrich von 
Altendorf was guarded at first, but gradually became more at 
his ease in talking on this subject to a foreigner. He had a 
profound adoration for Hitler, but was critical of some of the 
other leaders and did not favour some aspects of their propa- 
ganda and methods. What seemed to hurt him most was the 
suppression of free speech and newspaper censorship, 

know little of what is happening,'" he said. '"German 
newspapers print only what is supposed to be good for the 
people. It's useless to read them ! We are kept in ignorance 
of what the outside world is thinking and doing. How can 
the German people form any judgment ?" 

He had no patience at all with the persecution of the 
Jews, although he argued that there had been too many Jews 
in control of the professions and cultural activities of Ger- 
many. But he detested all the hatred and abuse stirred up 
against this unfortunate race, wiiich, he said, was not done 
with the approval of the German folk, who, in the mass, were 
kindly and humane. Nor was it looked upon with favour, he 
'■ 'Said, by the German Army,, who had- a better code of honour 
and self-respect. 

On other aspects of Hitler's rule, he spoke with an en-. 
thusiasm to which John, who was deeply prejudiced against, 
atl:forms of dictatorship, listened; with scepticism. 
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“Hitler,” he sdd once, “has performed miades. It is 
necessary to say that ! The truth of it can only be known 
by those who lived in Germany through the post-war years, 
when we -were flung into despair by defeat and broken under 
the Treaty of Versailles. The German people lost their pride 
and their hope. Inflation ruined us. The French invasion of 
tlie Ruhr put a great bitterness into our souls. Unemploy- 
ment was like a plague. Our young men on the threshold 
of life had no work and no wages, and no hope ahead. Ger- 
many was divided into many parties, deeply and murderously 
hostile to each other, arming secretly for a bloody revolution. 
By some miracle — was miraculous ! — Hitler achieved his own 
revolution without bloodshed — almost without bloodshed. 
He came to power by the votes of the people. He united them 
for the first time in history. He lifted them out of the mud. 
He gave them work and wages. He gave to youth the most 
brilliant promises, which are not unfulfilled. German youth 
is exultant and full of spirit. Germany is no longer despised 
and humiliated. It is a great power again, dynamic in its 
energjf, healthy, industrious, and disciplined. Those are very 
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big guns , and bombing aeroplanes ? Does that look like 

peace ?” , , , 

For a moment Altendorf was silent. He seemed to be 

thinking very deeply; ■ -r-.i ’ 

“Sometimes I get worried, he admitted, 'but it is nitler s 
proud belief that Germany must be very strong in order to 
defend herself against many enemies.” 

“Who are they ?” asked John curiously. “England cer- 
tainly doesn’t want to make war. France, I’m told, wants 
to avoid it at all costs. ’ 

Altendorf stared down at the tablecloth and paused tor 
some while before he answered. 

“That’s perfectly true,” he answered ; “but the game of 
international politics is not so simple as all that. France is 
dominated by fear, and because of that fear wishes to thwart 
Germany’s legitimate interests in order toprevent us becoming 
strono'er. The French Foreign OlBce thinks only in terms of 
the Balance of Power and insists on establishing a hostile 
front against Germany. For that reason they made the Franco- 
Soviet "Pact, and as long as that lasts Germany is menaced. 
Russia has not given up her purpose of Bolshevizing Europe. 
The Comintern is subsidizing Communist groups in every 
country, including England and France. They are influencing 
the Press through Jewish and revolutionary agents. Russia 
would be p-iad to see a war against Germany, and specially 
a war in which France and England would be involved. 
There are fifteen Communist organizations with their head- 
quarters in Prague, working by underground methods, issuing 
false news and poison propaganda against Germany. England 
does not want to make war against us, that is true, but England 
is aUied with France, and through France with Russia. The 
Little Entente leans to the side of France. Something might 
‘ happea ia Europe, some accident, some cause of quarrel, 
some explosion, which would bring those forces into action. 
; In that case Germany would be gravely tlueatened. We are 
not sn Rtfonp as we were in 1014, when we lost the war. 
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Suddenly lie spoke with deep emotion, 

"'I am a man of peace ! I fought in the last war and saw 
itsdioiTors and its' futilities, " I am mafiied to an 'English" 
\rife. I have a deep love for England, and to me it is iticon- 
ceivabie that vre should ever fight the English again. That 
view is held by every veteran of the last war, and by the whole 
G'erman people, including Hitler himself,'” 

John switched ofi from this line of thought to another 
of a more abstract kind. 

“We Americans/’ he said, “believe in liberty. We don’t 
have to look over our shoulders when we speak about politics 
or religion or any other subject whioh turns up for discussion. 
Here in Germany a man who speaks too freely is put into a 
concentration camp. That's what gets our goat.” 

Altendorf shrugged his shoulders, 

“I have no love for concentration camps. But you must 
remember that this is a new regime and therefore not so 
secure as such a Government as they have in England, based 
on the tradition of a thousand years. In England free speech 
may be allowed wdthout danger to the State. A few rebels 
may be tolerated. The Nonconformist mind does not threaten 
to overthrow the State. But in Germany it is clifiicult to allow 
free cdticism and free speech to Communists and revolution- 
aries who ate still working underground and ready to use 
every murderous , weapon. It would lead to a bloody revolu- 
tion, For a time it is still necessary to endure certain repressive 
measures, including concentration camps, for political enemies 
of the State, I hope that time won’t last much longer.” 

John refused to be convinced by this argument. 

“It seems to ine,” he said, “that this State- worship and 
its call to blind obedience is a declaration of death ^ to the 
individual soul. It stops the individual from thinking, tie 
becomes a mere robot, or a termite ant.” 

Altendorf laughed uneasily, not liking this American 
bluntness nor this provoking criticism, ^ 

“1 have heard,” he said, -“that mass production is not 
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unknown in the United States! Mass-produced clothes, 
mass-produced entertainment, mass-produced minds. Perhaps 
that is one of the penalties of modem civilization. Personally, 

I admit, I dislike it. I am an individualist. I recognize the 
necessity of free intelligence. But I would ask you to go 
around Germany talking to the people. I do not think you 
will find they have lost their individuality to any marked 

^“Including the younger generation?” asked John. “Ail 
those marching boys, stuffed with propaganda by Dr. 

Goebbels?” . , 

Altendorf flushed slightly and seemed to resent tnese 

pointed questions. ^ ^ 

“I don’t want to turn the tables,” he said poiitely, but 
I do not know from any evidence that I have that the intelli- 
o-ence of the American masses is much higher tlian that ot 
the Getnis-n people. Not do they seetxi to be able to ptouiicc 
better results. Your American prisons, I am tola, are nc/t 
models of humanity. The poor whites in the United States 
do not seem to get enough food or wages for a decent liveli- 
hood. The cinema is not perhaps the most exalted form ot 
propaganda for high and noble ideals 1 You have your lynch- 
ino*, your gangsters, your baby-stealer s.^ Is it quite tair oi 
^ victors to Germany to turn their searchlight on what is open 
to criticism while ignoring certain weaknesses in their own 
system and all that is on the credit side of National Sociahsm r 
John saw that he had pressed the conversation too far 
on the political differences of outlook, and he made a gooa- 
; humoured apology for this indiscretion, due, as he explainec., 
to his insatiable desire for information. ^ 

Tliis insatiable desire, as well as instructions from his 
New York office, led him to Munich, Nuremberg, and offier 
German towns, which kept him away longer than he had 
intended from the little house in St. Leonard s _ Terrace, 
Chelsea, where his mother and Judy were eager for ms return. 
: Everywhere he went he found intense industry, and a people 
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remarkably clieetful on the', whole under a system which 
deihatided considerable sacrifice * and unquestioning loyalty* saw 
There was no visible sign of discontent. Under an artificial i h 
system of ittiance, which seemed to work, they looked fairly i • 
j3i:osperous and put up a good show'/ Restaurants and beer- ^ 
houses and pleasure gardens were always crowded. Germaii' f 
youth in its stadiums and playgrounds seemed to find life | 

./to., .their liking. These masses. ...of boys .and . girls, si.nging/'‘^ 
marcliing, laughing, did not look like the victims of tyranm 
or oppression. If they were they didnT seem to know it, I 
was obvious that they found a real joy in this mass comradel 
ship and mass discipline, and mass competition in their spoilt 
and games. Behind the scenes, no doubt, there was povertfy 
in little homes, needing constant economy, with no easy margin 
for German mothers and fathers. Everyone, down to t|ie 
poorest working man, w^as taxed heavily on what he earmed. 

The whole nation was being trained to avoid any kind\of 
waste, even in bones or rags or newspapers, all collected £h}t' 
future use. There was undoubtedly an intense drive directef|i ' 
from above to control and discipline the wdiole nation in thc^ 
service of the State by a constant propaganda which nevetk 
slackened. It blared through loudspeakers in the streets, 

It was handed out by the Youth Leaders. It w^as pumped into 
the German mind by lectures, speeches and newspaper articles. 

For v/iiat purpose ? Self-preservation ? The desperate needs 
of natiomf economy ? Or for some purpose of world power ? 

Eveiiwvhere he went John Barton found kindness, friend-, 
liness and good-nature towards him as an American. He 
liked the people. Who could help liking them ? They were a 
homely folk. They were good-mannered. They went out of, 
their w^ay to render him any little service. Youth Leaders and 
.Camp Commandants were eager to answer his questions and 
show Hm their work. He found them all keen and enthusiastic 
and he seldom came across a brutal type. His visual impres-' 
sions and Ms social experience were all favourable, disarming ' 
his prejudices and forcing him to admit, against his will, even, 
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that National Socialism was achieving something of wMcli ■ 
■the democracies.. .would. have to.take. notice— a new. {lattem.of... 
life, dynamic energy, an efficiency of national organization 

— ^\vas it possible ? — an idealism directed towards the wel- 
fare of the masses. And yet, as an American, obstinate in 
intellectual allegiance to democratic ways, he could not go 
farther than that, and was convinced that behind tliis outward 
show of material achievement and national discipline there 
were mysterious purposes and powers. This efficiency, this^; 
discipline, to what end would it be directed by those in con- 
trol ? This loyalty to Hitler, how would it be used ? These 
legions of singing youth, along what road would they be sent 
oneffiay'?.:.: 

What was going on in the mind of that one, man who had'; 
the destiny of these people in his grasp ? When he retired to;^ 
Berchtesgaden for inner communing, what vision came tO: 
him in his waking dreams ? Was it a vision of peace and 
human brotherhood, or of war and death and terror ? Those 
people round him — ^his chief of police, his diplomatic advisers, 
his propaganda minister, those who flattered and feared him, 
wdiat wmrds of counsel did they give him ? What plans did 
they lay in front of him? Were they the blue prints 
of a nobler civilization, or the strategic plans of another 
Armageddon ? 

' John Barton was unable to get in direct touch with this 
Leader of the German race. The interview could not be 
arranged. He had‘ retired again to Berchtesgaden. 
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On his return to Berlin in the autumn of that year John met 
Aane in the tea-room of the Adlon, She had a pretty woman 
with her who looked amused when John went to their table 
and spoke with some emotion. 

’■'h\nae i . . . I feel like Dante when he met Beatrice on. 
the b.ridge at Florence/’ 

Anne too was certainly surprised, but gave him a friendly 
laugh. 

''‘‘You don't look a bit like Dante. But it’s very nice to' 
see you again. David told me you were roaming round 
Germany.” 

She introduced him to her friend. 

^""Elisabeth von Metzen . . . Mr. John Barton, a friend 
of England, democracy and me.” 

John v;as still clasping Anne’s hand, but he relinquished 
it to take the hand of Elisabeth von Metzen, who smiled up 
at Mm, She was young and fair and looked attractive in a 
little fur cap with a silver fox round her neck. 

"hlnne is losing faith in democracy,” she said, in perfectly 
good English. ^"But I’m sure she’ll never lose faith in her 
friends.” 

"AVell said!” exclaimed Anne, "'And wonderfully true. 
Sit down, John, and let me hear all your adventures since last 
we met.” 

"Xhe last time we met,” he reminded her, ""was on a 
doorstep in a London square. You sent me a message with 
the tips of your fingers which I very much appreciated.” 
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Tlie colour on Anne’s cheeks deepened for a raoiiient, 
but she laughed at this remembrance* 

' that ' mysterions message asked " Eiisabetii 
Ton Metzen curiously. secret signal ?” 

''*^011, very secret,"'’ said Anne. "'Not to be revealed in the 
Adloo Hotel.'’ 

John put liis long legs ^ under the tea-table and made a 
complaint against Fate. 

. “Fm a terribly sad man. Every day when I was last in 
'Berlin I looked for you in the Tiergarten. Now when I find 
you in the Acllon, where I happen to be staying, I have to go 
to London tomorrow morning. Is it Fate or misfortune ?” 

"'Bad luck for mef’ said Anne. 'Tve only just arrived. 
What are we going to do about it ?” 

She didn’t look broken-hearted, but he was glad she seemed 
a little sorry. 

"You’re going to dine with me this evening,” said John 
firmly, 

Anne glanced across the table to her friend Elisabeth, 
',who laughed before she spoke to John. 

"Anne has promised to dine with me and my brother, 

. Helmut, in our little flat in den Zelten, We should be very 
'.happy if you would join us. It is just across the 
Tiergarten.” 

John wanted Anne to dine with him alone, but he made 
the best of a bad business and accepted the invitation. 

"When Helmut goes to London,” said Anne, "it will be 
nice for him to know Ivir. Barton, tie knows everybody in 
.'the newspaper world.” 

Elisabeth von Metzen thought that a fine idea. 

"Yes, indeed. Especially as the English and American 
newspapers ate rather critical of our poor Germany ! Helmut 
'may help to break down somemf the misunderstanding.” 

' ^ John reserved comment on this point. He thought most 
^of the misunderstanding was on the German side, but he 
decided not to say so. He had been rather too argumentative 
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with Friedridi von Altendorf and others^ and he did not 
want to raise a controversy which would put I'lim in a bad 
light with Anne* He was learning European diplomacy. 

That evening at dinner he was not quite happy in spite 
of charming company. He was uneasy in his mind about 
Helmut von Metzen, the brother of Elisabeth. That young 
man was perhaps a little too charming. He was a talh good- 
looking fellow of the aristocratic type, and had easy and un- 
affected manners with only a slight touch of formality now 
and then. Anne seemed to like him quite a lot, and Jolin was 
stricken with an absurd jealousy. She was deep in conversation 
with this young German and talked enthusiastically about the 
great achievements of Hitler and all that he was doing for 
German youth. 

"'T wish to goodness/" he heard her say, "^That we had a 
Hitler in England ! It would do some of our young slackers 
a bit of good. I"m all for putting them into labour camps 
and teaching them the value of work on the soil. What could 
be better for their souls and bodies 

Helmut von Metzen laughed at her enthusiasm but di,s-‘ 
agreed with her on one point. 

‘Till a perfectly good Nazi,"" he said, “but I donh think 
you want a Hitler in England, Lady Anne. Each country 
needs its own form of leadership and its own type of govern- 
ment. The English are great individualists, and would never 
submit to the <iiscipline which comes naturally to the German 
mind, although for a time we abandoned it."" 

Anne argued with him vivaciously. 

“The more I see of Germany the more I think England 
pays too big a price for individual liberty. I don’t see the 
good of liberty if it refuses any form of service, or if it"s liberty 
to stand on a soap-box and abuse one’s own country. I think 
England could do with a little less liberty and a little more 
discipline."" 

Siie looked across at John and said : “Don’t you agree, 
Mr. American ?"" ' ' ' . 


lie said, can't say I'do.'' 

Antie turned to Helmut and talked as thougli John were 
a 'long way off. 

'Tm afraid Fve shocked a perfectly good democrat. He 
comes from Massachusetts, where the Pilgrim Fathers landed • 
to establish liberty in the New World, and began by. ma.king........ 

a lot of laws to prevent people from enjoying themselves. 
Or am I wrong, John ? My knowledge of American iiistory 
,is. very weak." 

’ dare say youhe right," he answered, with just a hint 

of sulkiness. ''But as far as I know contemporary Americans' : 

they don't believe in the suppression 'of free speech even i£ 
it is accompanied by spade drill iii' labour camps or the kindly 
^^"disdpiine' in concentration camps," 

It was not very polite of him, and he saw Anne raise 
her eyebrows a moment so that he felt guilty and .miserable 
for having spoken in that tone. 

Elisabeth von Metsien, vrho sat next to him, laughed 
good-naturedly and disarmed him by her refusal to take 
offence. 

"That is the American point of view," she said, "and I 
find it very reasonable. But we Germans are not very fond 
of our concentration camps and other forms of suppression. 
Unfortunately, we are not yet in a time of normal co,nditions. 
The Nazi regime is only four years old, Mr. Barton. It has 
to defend itself against secret enemies and many disloyal 
people who wish to overthrow it. I am told that even in the 
United States Communists are not allo'wed to land if they 
are likely to endanger the Constitution or disobey its laws. 
In Germany we have to defend the safety of the State against 
our revolutionaries, who, in many cases, are paid agents of 
Moscow." 

■ ' "Exactly !" said Helmut, "England doesn't understand 

all the dirty work being done by people w^ho call themselves 
Social Democrats, -which sounds very nice and harmless to 
Eittglish ears. They're really international conspirators. 
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siibsiclked by Russia to' stir up another war and overthrow 
civilization. \Xdiat they would like to see is a war to the death 
between Germany and England, with France and Italy 
involved. X^Tien these four nations had torn themselves to ’ 
pieces in the struggle, Russia would march in and dominate 
Europe. That is their pleasant little plan, which we have to i 
prevent, even at the cost of concentration camps.” 

Later, by some chance, the conversation turned upon ^ 
religion. 

Elisabeth von Metzen denied that there waS' any attack ; 
on Christianity in Germany. The churches, she said, were '■ 
iilled at every service. 

^'But Pastor Niemoiler still remains in prison,” said Jolm 
quietly. 

Flelmut answered that point by a few careless words. 

they make a hero of Pastor Niemoiler in England. 
But the fellow used his pulpit for political attacks on the 
Nazis. Why didn’t he stick to his job, which, surely, w'as to ■■ 
teach religion ? It’s the same with these Catholic priests and 
Cardinals. They interfere with politics. Then the Pope talks i 
about persecution when some of them are arrested for sedition., 
It’s the old quarrel between Church and State.” 

John plunged deeper into the argument, . ' 

'Isn’t the Nazi creed essentially anti-Christian ? If that’s 
so, isn’t it the duty of priests and parsons to W’-arn their people 
against the undermining of their faith ?” 

Helmut looked at him sharply for a moment and then 
answered good-humouredly : 

''Some Nazis are anti-Christian, no doubt. They don’t’;' 
like a religion founded upon Judaism. But isn’t it true also' 
that many English intellectuals are free-thinkers and' un-/ 
believers ? Do you attack France, which expelled the religious. ' 
orders before the war and was governed for years by men': 
like Clemenceau, ■ who was the open enemy of the Catholic- ^ 
Church? Now France is governed by Leon Blum, who doe^-; 
not call himself a Christian. But American and English; 
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critics of Geiiiiany have quite an affection for Leon 
Blum r*' 

we getting a httle too controverski?'’ asked 

Elisabeth von hictzen. 

'"'"It's so frightfully interesting V exclaimed Anne. "‘’Xeth 
go on being controversial d’ 

Joiiii was not amused ,by this form of controversy. He 
was glad when the evening came to an end^ and when Anne 
asked him to take her back to the Adlon, and he sat vcith her 
alone in a ta^d-cab. 

'''Helmut and Elisabeth are charming;^ aren’t they ?” she 
remarked. 

"Aren’t you getting too much in the hands of the Naks ?” 
'asked Jolin^ ignoring Helmut von Metzen and his charming 
sister. 

She refused to think so. 

"On the contrary, I think Em doing a good work for 
'England and all its ideals if I help in the tiniest way to promote 
, Anglo-German friendsiiip. I’m helping to stop another world 
war. You don’t want it to happen, do you ?” 

- "I should hate it to happen,” said John. 

’ ^ "We must either be friends with Germany or enemies 
with Germany. I’ve no patience with all our Left-minded 
kddies who are always goading at Hitler and screaming 
■ against dictatorship, although they love Mr. Stalin and Soviet 
' Russia. If it came to a fight that crowd would run like 
'rabbits.” ' . , ■ * 

"To hell with politics,” said John with a laugh. "'This is 
• 'my last night in Berlin. I feel terribly happy to be with you 
/and I don’t want to spoil the golden minutes which still 
/remain.” 

It was a golden hour. She accepted liis offer of liquid 
^ refreshment in the lounge of the Adlon, where there were 
only a few people left in distant chairs. She let her wrap slip 
I'away from her shoulders and 'looked exquisite in Ms' eyes. 
, - They talked about her brother David and her sister Marjorie, 
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and Judy aiidRobin^ a-voiding controversy until lie asked for 
it again. ■ , 

"''When you kissed your hand to me in Hans Crescentf’^ 
he told her, “I had an idea of banging the door and telling 
the old butler that there was a lady inside whom I wanted to 
.■.embrace.'^, ■. 

"'Good heavens cried Anne. "The old butler would 
have ■ swooned on the doormat. ’ ’ 

""How \vould you have felt about it 
• ""I should have thought you were crazy 

""And you would have been right/' said John. ""I'm still 
crazy about you, Anne." 

She had a straw between her lips and smiled as she leaned 
over a glass of lemon squash. 

""But Fm getting disheartened/' said John. ""You don't 
stay in the same place very long. I see you only once in a 
blue moon, and then only long enough to say good morning 
and au revoir. Isn’t there an old song on that subject ? "I saw 
a lady passing by.’ That's you." 

""And yet Fll love her till I die/’ said Anne, repeating one 
of the lines of that old song. 

She turned to him and kid a hand on his arm, 

""John Barton/’ she said, ""you're a very romantic Ameri-. 
can. But you and I belong to difierent worlds. We can only 
meet across a bridge now and then." 

""You put me in my place again/' he said. ""American 
reporter. English aristocrat. Keep off the grass, Verhten /" 

Anne became a little angry with iiim. 

""We’ve had that out before. It’s nothing like that. Itk 
just a question of difierent jobs and different ways. Your 
job is to write about things in England and other countries; 
How nice for you ! My job is to see that my family doesn't 
go to rack and ruin. You must admit I saved David from a 
nasty spill ! Besides . . 

She checked herself and was silent, with a smile flickering'- 
about her lips* • _ . 
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^^Besides what ?’’ he asked'. fear the worst.” 

don't want to be grabbed untillVe seen a lot more of 


lifed 


Joha. leaned forward and spoke insistently. 

^^1 should show you a lot more of life, Anne ! I wouldn't 
do any grabbing. I would just lead you by the hand and say : 
''Lady, there's life — the funny old puppet show I Let’s take 
' 'a front seat and have a look at it,' ” 

They sat up late, until the waiter in the Adlon lounge 
sighed very deeply and came to take avray their ash-tray. 
'’There was no one in the room but themselves. All the other 
guests had gone to bed. 

'T think we ought to go,” said Anne. ""That poor man is 
tired, and we're keeping up the lift-man.” 

' ""They’re paid for it,” said John. ""There are a thousand 
things I want to say to you.” 

""A thousand more ?” she asked. ""I should fall asleep.” 
She rose and let him carry her cloak, and then moved 
towards the lift with its golden gate, through a little passage 
to the left on the way to the dining-room. 

"^^Zweitm StockJ" she said to the lift-man. 

John was on the fourth floor, but he stepped out at the 
second and walked with her towards her room. 

""Fm off to-morrow,” he said, as though telling her that 
for the first time. 

""Yes, Fill sorry,” said Anne. ""Give my love to England. 
I shan't see it for a month or two. I'm staying with David. 
Well, good night, John.” 

She took her cloak from him, opened her door, and then 

■ turned to take his hand. 

""Anne,” he said, ""I'd like to kiss you just once. Any 
teal objection ? Or are you too English ?” 

""Frn too English !” she said firmly. 

He had her hand tightly held and tried to pull her 

■ towards him, but she resisted and slipped out of his 
, grasp* 


I 
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“Better not !” she said. “It’s only asking fot trouble. 
Sorry, and all that !” 

Ke could see her laughing eyes before she srcitched on 
the light and then closed the door upon him. Ke heard the 
click of the key in her lock. Through the door she san? out 
to him : “Good night !” 


XXXIX 


\Vhile John was abroad — ^too often now for his sister's liking 

!-~-Judy' was having her own private adventures in Chelsea ^ 

and other districts of London within a bus-ride of that neigh- 
bourhood* Her mother had settled down remarkably well. 

. Having joined the American Women’s Clubj she was never 
’ ,at a loss for conversation with old friends, or new, from 
, ' Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Kansas City and other strong- 
'holds of intelligence and virtue, to say nothing of New York. 
That was a great comfort to her, and she was happy at having 
, .found a lady medium who held seances on Monday and 
'' 'Thursday evenings in Ebury Street, Pimlico, attended by a 
circle of serious enquirers, and productive, said Mrs. Barton, 
'of remarkable results. They were in touch with a Red Indian 
. ’chief, Alfred the Great (very worried about the state of 
England), a vivacious little lady who called herself 'Jenny’, 
Mrs. Carlyle, and Edward FitzGerald, the author of Omar 
Khayyam, 

Mrs. Pockett was also a source of information and enter- 
tainment to Judy’s mother. Regarding ,Mrs. Barton as being' 
incapable of looking after herself, whereas she was as active- 
, minded and physically strong as a woman half her age, Mrs. 

' Pockett attended to her with unflagging devotion from half 
' past seven in the morning, when she took up the first cup of 
tek, until half past ten at night, when she put a hot-vrater 
;"i bottle into Mrs. Barton’s bed. 
i ■ . So that was all right. Judy had no need to worry about 
her mother, or remain with her constantly. She could slip 
" . 3^3 
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away now and then, especially in the afternoons, knowing 
that her mother would be happy chatting in the American 
Women’s Club, and on Monday and Thursday CYenings was 
sure to go to Mrs, Maitingley’s psychic circle in Ebury 
Street. 

She could see some of the friends she had made on her ’ 
first stay in England — some of those professional women in' 
hfaida Vale and some of the Left-minded women in Blooms- 
bury, who were still denouncing the betrayal of the League 
and Collective Security, upon which they wrote letters to 
Time and Tide^ and other highbrow papers. It was nice to ’ 
see them again and to go into their smoke-laden 'rooms and 
be greeted by cries of “Hullo, Judy T’ as though she had been 
for the week-end at Brighton or no farther than the Surrey hills. . 

One visit she made was unsuccessful ; indeed, six or seven 
visits resulted in failure, until she became despondent. It was 
to an artist’s studio in a mews near Knightsbridge. He had a 
visiting-card tacked to his door on which she read the words : 

soon* All bills paid on return* Don't worry, 

“Back soon’’ was vague and unsatisfactory. It might mean 
that he would be back that afternoon, or not until the middle 
of ne:^t week. As a matter of fact it was longer than that by 
two months. The first information of the whereabouts of 
Robin Bramley came from one of the garage hands in the 
mews. 

“‘He’s gone away, -missy.,” remarked this young mechanic, 
having seen her repeated attempts to find the “artist bloke”,' 
“He *said something about blue seas and a2:ute skies, but 
whether that meant Margate or Honolulu I can’t exactly say.” ' 

“I dare say hell be back soon,” said Judy hopefully. 

The young mechanic looked doubtful. 

“All I know is that the tradesmen are fretting about him, 
especially the dairy people,’ who left sixteen bottles of milk' 
before they were notified that the gent had no use for them.” 
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The young mechanic at the garage spoke to her again 
when she called next time. 

“Not back yet, missy !” he remarked with a grin. 

“Oh,” said Judy in a non-committal way. “Then it’s no 
use going upstairs.” 

“You’re not the only one that keeps enquiring, he said 
with a knowing look. “There was another lady came several 
timesl She left her car at the end of the mews and walked 
down. She looked like a film star to me. Oh, very lovely ! 
She chucked it after the third visit.” 

“One of his friends,” said Judy carelessly, though in her 
heart there was a little stab. It was absurd to feel hurt because 
Robin had other friends who wanted to see him again. 

“More than likely,” said the conversational garage hand. 
“That’s the privilege of being an artist bloke. Lots of little 

lady friends, no doubt.’’ ■ 4 t j 1 ’ 1 

He was becoming slightly too famihar, and Judy aoaged 
him on her next visit, two weeks later. He was busy in his 
aarage when she slipped by and went quickly up the stairs to 
Robin’s door with the brass knocker in the shape of a 

' No card was tacked to the door this time, and there was 

a bottle of milk on the mat again. 

Judy’s face flushed for some reason. She felt absurdly 
excited and rather tremulous and uncertain. She touted 
the knocker as though it might bite her and then gave a sharp 

little rat-tat-tat. . 

She could hear a quick stride across the floor inside and 
..somebody whistling “Three Blind Mice”. The door was 
opened an inch or two and Robin spoke through it angrily. 

“It’s no use coming again, my dear fool! 1 told you 
yesterday that I’d pay you next Saturday and not an hour 

! before.” , ' 

' . He seemed to be aware that he was speaking to the wrong 
person, and opened the door wide. He was in his painter s- 
,, overall, and his face and hands were’ very tanned. 
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“Good God/" he exclaimed^ “it"s plain Judy ■ 

“It surely is/" said Judy* ' | 

“1‘he companion of my youth and the critic on my 
hearth lie cried heartily. * 

“ddow are you, Robin asked Judy demurely. “I thought' 
you had disappeared for eTer."" 

He put liis arms about her and kissed her. She was not 
quite sure whether it was meant to be a brotherly kiss, but she 
had an idea that it wasnh. 

“Lord he said, “I was feeling suicidal before you ' 
knocked. Now I feel that life is amusing again. For goodness" 
sake come in and let’s laugh at things in this gloomy and 
deplorable world, which is no place for a gentle artist and a 
lover of beauty."" ■ 

“Oh/" cried Judy, “how splendid !"" 

“What’s splendid ?"" asked Robin, watching her as she ' 
stood in his studio looking round it with shining eyes. “I 
can"t see any splendour, woman. I see only the same old 
squalor."" 

“The cat !"" cried Judy. “T was so afraid I shouldn’t see ‘ 
the cat again now that you"ve been away so long. It makes 
everything seem exactly the same since I left a hundred years,' 
ago."" 

“Was it a hundred years ?’" asked Robin. “Weil, well, 
how time flies ! As for the cat, she was parked with a friend. 
She has produced three litters of kittens since you were last 
here."" 

“Everything is the same,"’ said Judy, looldng round the- 
studio. “It’s just as I remembered it in Massachusetts. But - 
you’ve got some new portraits and you’ve sent one away.” ; 

Robin spoke, to the cat, as though that creature had m 
understanding soul. 

“She says I’ve sent one away, Maria. Mark you, she doesn’t , 
suggest I may have sold it. Oh no ! She’s a wise woman, 
She knows that no artist of genius sells a picture nowadays." J 

He turned to Judy and asked a question searchingly. 
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’ "'Wliat makes yo.u think IVe' sent one away? WHch 

oae ^ ■ 

‘^'There's a new portrait in that frame/' said Jnd)’'. 

She was suddenly stricken by a sense of embarrassment, 
it was the frame in which there had been the portrait of a 
certain lady slashed across the face. 

^‘^Quite fight I" said Robin. You're a Sherlock Holmes. 
'I burnt the damned thing. It wasn’t a good bit of work. 
.Now, how do you like tliis ?" He took her towards the 
portrait of a Breton onion-boy standing against the back- 
^"ifound of a London street. The boy had a face full of character 
aq,d humour, and each onion was painted with loying care. 

“Glorious !" cried Judy after half a minute. “It's terribly 
good." 

Robin looked at her and laughed loudly. 

“Judy," he said, “how splendid to hear your American 
enthusiasm i It's like the wine of life to me. My English 
, friends glanced at that bit of work and said, 'Not bad, old 
boy i But are onions like that ?’ " 

“They're marvellous onions," said Judy. “Each one is a 
masterpiece." 

“And, by God, I think you’re right !" said Robin. “Each 
one of these damned onions took me a week’s work, I studied 
the soul of onions. I became an onion. I reeked of onions. 
And when that young Breton saw my finished work he said 
solemnly, 'Monsieur, ce sont vraiment les oignons," and I burst 
into tears. He knew ! He recogni2:ed they were onions." 

. . “Have you sold it ?" asked Judy, “If you haven’t, I shgli 
be unfriendly to England. I shall hate the world." 

Robin grinned at her. 

, ■ ' - “My dear Judy Barton," he said, “you’re perjuring 
yourself. You couldn’t hate the world. You’re one of those 
fiiBfiy 'people who love the world, in spite of all its, cruelties 
'md all, its absurdities.^ And you’re so pitiful of poor- beasts 
. that you ask me have I sold k. Tve not sold it, , although it 
. huhg ,oa the line in that hall 'of horrors, the Royal Academy. 
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Every day I slunk round to see if a little red dot had been stuck 
on the corner of the frame. I crept stealthily beliind ladies 
from Clapham and Streatham^ who said : Xook^, darlings 
that's one of those French 'onion-sellers. Those are onions, 
you know !' If a man with a fur collar stopped to gian.ce at 
it I thought here at last is a potential buyer. He must recognize 
genius when it shouts at him. But no, my plain Judy, there 
was no buyer, and it cost me an extra five bob — ^whidi I could 
ill afford — to have that failure returned to me.'’ 

"^Tt’s a shame !” cried Judy. 

I” he told her with sudden inconsistency. “I should 
have hated it really if anybody had bought my beloved onion- 
boy. I couldn’t bear to part with it. I should have begrudged 
it to some fat fellow who might have hung it in his billiard- 
room and jerked his cigar at it now and then, saying, "^Rather 
clever, that, don’t you think ? Boy with onions, you know. 
Have another brandy, old bird ” 

'T see you haven’t destroyed the unfimshed portrait of 
Judy Barton,” she remarked. thought you might have- 
painted it out.” 

He was startled and shocked. 

"Tainted it out ! Wiy, that head has been my only source 
of comfort. Every time I looked at it I laughed and said, 
"There’s Judy, plain Judy, who used to be amused by my 
little jokes. When the deuce is she coming back again, so 
that I can work up a few more jests ?’ ” 

He spoke seriously for a moment, 

"T was sorry to hear about your father’s death. Bad luck !” 

""Thanks for your letter,” she said. ""But it was one 
of very few letters. Aren’t you, the world’s worst corres- ' 
pondent?” 

"T can’t spell,” pleaded Robin ; ""and I always make blotsf ^ ' 

""You never wrote to me to tell me you were going away,” 
said Judy, ""and you didn’t even send a postcard when you' 
w^ere away.” ' \ ■ 

""True,” admitted Robin. ""But the fact is, Judy, I went _ 
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to the South of France — to & place' called Antibes, and that, 
makes any form of letter-writing or postcard-sending im- 
possible, except to elderly American ladies, whom nothing 
short of murder would prevent from writing postcards to 
all their friends in the United States."’ 

*'1 don't see why it should be so difficult to write a letter 
from the South of France/’ said Judy, considering his ex- 
planation was not good enough to excuse his long silence. 

^'My dear child,” he explained further, ''when one goes to 
the South of France one loses all mental and moral energy. 
The life and scenery are so artificial that one loses touch with 
the real world. One is living in a dream world, a Lotus island. 
There is no post between dreamland and reality. So what’s 
the good of writing? Besides, one becomes enen^ated by 
sonsliine. One gets up and says sternly : 'I will write to-day 
to the woman I love/ or T will write to my tailor, who is getting 
fractious about his unpaid bill.’ T will certainly write before 
lunch.’ Lunch comes and one hasn’t written. One says, 
T will certainly write before dinner.’ Dinner comes and one 
hasn’t written. One says, 'Then I will write before I go to 
bed/ But one never goes to bed because it‘s so difficult to 
undress, and anyhow there's a gala night at the Hotel du Cap 
d’ Antibes, and lots of elderly ladies are behaving like Nereids 
with toy balloons, and elderly gentlemen in boiled shirts are 
dancing like young fauns on the polished floors. So you see 
I couldn’t write, Judy. And by the way, where are you living 

now ?” ■ . ^ 

"Fli tell you when I’ve made the tea/’ said Judy. 

Robin was pleased at this suggestion, and spoke again to 
Maria the cat. 

"She’s going to make tea. She knows that the milk is on 
the mat. She will be boiling the kettle while I go and buy 
. some Bath buns with sugar on them at the Lyons tea-shop in 
, Kflightsbridge/’ 

"Don’t bother about the buns to-day/’ said Judy. "I want 
■to keep on talking/’ 


Robin appreciated the humour' of this remark* He did 
most of the talldiig most of the time* He made her laiigli agaia^ 
and laughed because she laughed. He stared at her head ant! 
said, have to finish that job of work which I began 
a hundred years ago. When are you going to sit for me again ? 
And when are you going to get busy with your ov/n brush 

Ill the course of liis remarks he informed the astonished 
Judy that his sister Betty had gone and got married. 

''One of her blokes/' he said. "A rather poisonous bit 
of work, I fear. But the lad wallows in wealth, being the son 
of the man who makes all the silk stockings for shop-girls, 
I stayed at their villa in Antibes, and Betty provided me with 
pocket-money to try out a system at the tables. It failed. 
Now Ini' back again in this -slum living on sardines 
tomatoes, wliich, after all, is a very healthy diet," 

"I expect you have a large private income," said Judy, 
"You're only pretending." 

He raised his humorous eyebrows. 

"Nothing of that kind for little Robin," he told her. 
"Whatleatlearn." 

He had earned a bit from time to time, he admitted. He 
had done some frescoes for a restaurant in Soho. His tailor 
was very pleased about it. He had also done a portrait of an 
American film star who had insisted on paying twice as much 
as he asked because she earned ten times more than she could 
spend and was getting very bored about it. 

"A wonderful stroke of luck/' he said. "I can see six 
months' food ahead with an occasional binge as a defiance of 
Fate. Well have a binge to-niglit, Judy. I shall dress myself 
like a gentleman and you will put on your loveliest frock. 
Well give a treat to, the mob at the Berkeley or somewhere." 

"Can’t we have sausages and mashed here ?" asked Judy, 
"Fm rather good at .sausages. And as Mother is going to 
a seance I have the evening off. Or would I bore you ?" 

It didn't bore him.. He became excited about the behaviour 
of sausages in hot' grease. ' He burnt his fingers. He made 
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a dash in some unknown direction and returned v/ith a bottle 

^They ^niade a banquet by raiding his larder for cheese, 
butter sad fruit. He was filled with admiration for her genius 
j maldn" cotTee. They talked about all kinds of titings, from 
the techmque of old Italian masters to the civil war in Spain, 
wliich was a daily cause of horror. He didn’t like the look of 
the international situation in Europe and was all for friendsltip 
and understanding with Germany before Mr. Hitler asked for 
thincrs viihich we mightn’t want him to have. They talked 



for seven months and was not half-way througn ; and about 
comic incidents behind the scenes of the Coronation. ^ They 

talked about fairy-tales^ the Caledonian Market, and the lure 
of Communism to the younger intellectuals^. , R 
talkinp* when Judy jumped up like Cinde.relia:at the^ball , whe ^ 
^ ^ ' thc' clS-k struck., twelve and cried ...out at the; lateness of the hour 5, . „ 
■ ■ which was precisely five minutes past .mmi.:.': : : 

/' “You’re not going!” exGlai.med....Robin,., aghast., 

'• “■we’ve only just begun to talk. ^ , '1 ''j... 

eyes ^ were filled , with...-laughter. , .; She haddaughed,, , 

• duite a lot that evening. . ■: 

“Fo.t one of those inarticulate.; Englishman 
' "'“you haven t done so badly. I must go like the wind or Mother 
will think! ve been lured to my deathin the streets of London. 

■ She fled from him. 


John, was glad- to /be home agaiofor a few montlis^ though, be’; 
•bad beeii'.so-rry to-, leave Berlin on the morning after his meeting 
,with^.Annef' .,Ia;lds^;.bwn.;-mmd he' was beginiiing- tb/cali-:;^^^ 
little old house in St. Leonard's Terrace and he had 

.'.quite lost his sense of being a foreigner in England^ especially 
now that Judy and his mother were living with him. 

: , /He .and Judy had/inade/manyvffiendsj. so; that London::was 
'HO' lo'nget 'a- vast'/wilderness'/of ..'bricks , ; and m,6rtar,. w.hQ:se/' 
.unknown, people-wero-hostile to- -strangers.'. Chelsea was.,'rathdf ; 
like a village. His neighbours in St. Leonard s Terrace said 
''Good morning’' to him when he paced up and down the 
striip of crazy paving which was his front garden. He came 
to know their private lives. Round the corner a pretty young- 
wife with a husband in the B.B.C. had a baby which in due 
course appeared in a perambulator wheeled into the gardens 
of Burton Court, immediately opposite, among a ''parade” of 
.other "prams” in which the rising generation of Chelsea took 
the air. That event excited Judy and her mother just as much 
.as though it had happened to one of their neighbours in 

The Barton family had established themselves as well- 
kiiowii residents. The postman touched his peaked cap to 
them. John had two or three particular friends among the old 
Chelsea Pensioners belonging to the hospital for old soldiers 
built by Charles ‘II at the bidding of Nell Gwynn. He liked 
to see them in their scarlet co,ats, these old veterans of English 


wars, who toddled about and were glad to teii their talcs to 
mj Frkoidly young fellow like John who would sit widi them 
now and then on the seats in Chelsea Gardens, 

The niilkmaiij with a restive pony attached to his cart, had 
fiilleii for Judy, and went as fat as bringing her some flowers, 
o’fown in liis patch of garden on the south side of the 
river. 

The field of Burton Court, w-here young Guardsmen from 
Chelsea Barracks played football on certain aftemooiis, was 
a private paradise to which the inhabitants of St. Leonard’s 
Terrace had their own keys and where they kept their deck- 
chairs for sunny days. They were introduced to each other 
' by their small ciuldren, or by the indiscretions of bull pups, 
fox terriers, and Pekinese, who rushed after other babies’ balls 
or .made friends with other dogs’ owners. 

|udy seemed to find out ever^^tliing about these people, 
with whom she was soon on speaidng terms. She knew that 
a young couple with two children who had attracted Joiin by 
their good looks v/ere acting together in a musical show in the 
.West End. She knew that a young wife with an adorable baby 
had been deserted by her husband after the first 'year of 
' niarriage. She knew that a young man who sat writing in 
a deck-chair in a corner of the garden was the author of a play 
which was having a long run at the Royalty. 

John was popular among the younger inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood who came into Burton Court with smali-sized 
' bicycles, tin soldiers, clockwork toys, and model aeroplanes. 
For some reason they picked on liirn. They brought their 
broken toys to him for running repairs. They challe.iiged him 
to a' game of cricket. He incited them to bicycle-races which 
ended in disaster once or twice and called down upon his head, 
the wrath of their nursery-maids. He fell deeply in love with 
,a kdycalled Jennifer with big brown eyes and the smile of Mona 
Lisa. She \vas eight years old and very wise for her age, with 
■■ an imagination which .made life a fairy-tale. She confided 
■‘some of her secret adventures -of the, mind to John under 



a strict pledge of confidence. Her father, it afipeared, was tl},c 
doctor who had Ms brass plate on one of the hcjiises in St. 
;Heohard's:;Temce;v'- 

John also became the adopted uncle of a bojt callcxi 
Richard, who ruslied up to him eyery time he appeared in the 
gardens and demanded further information on the subject of 
ibmericaii Red Indians. His mother was a tall girl who looked 
,too absurdly ' youngC to ^ have , a son aged nine, judy had 
■established the fact that she was Joan Halliday, who had 
'Wfittea that' best-selling ^ 'novel which' had ■ been 

■denounced 'for , its impropriety by an Anglica,n bishop, an 
Oxford don, and Th Times Titer ary Supplement^ though 
.'praised', 'for fits .higihympral. purp,ose by an AngHcan, , deahyt.1' 
Rrofessor of Philosophy, and the literary editor of the Daily' 

r- : y-'^S-'ltyy ,dt' 'tr',,", 

'afraid '.Mchard '■.'must b^^ .nuisance tO'you,’^ .she , sakl' 
to,,: John' one :day.'':'‘^''Pie.,;.'has,' .for, Red,''''Indians, 5 ':.ancl'' 

..thinks„tyou ' /must-" .know '. all: abonttyhem' because , .you’re. ;:ah; 
: Am.erican.” .'-.t ■ Adi'.,; 

"dt’s ,an,;:',honour'';,;to,':knpW:';;Richard;:Goeur"de“Lion,’' ^ 
'jQ,hn. t'-''::':: ; ...'f : 

„ Joan, Haliiday ''sedmedjpleased with,;thi$,:,^^^^ : ■ 

not^'hfedvkhidJrf she.' said with-adittle ' laughti 
rather proud ;of;':him'.Mp^^ 'I; t 

She glanced towards, this boy who was talking to Jennifer, : 
with whom John had fallen deeply in love. With his shock of 
fait hair and slim young figure in a tight-fitting pullover and' 
little brown breeches 'he looked 'like a young page in a coloured 
;:pieture-bo,oMi'''';'''';;''f;,V^:y;y''.^^^ A.-', i 

Then she said something which startled John. 

"'"^Sometimes I tMnklt was a mistake to bring him into the : 
world. It’s not’ a jtiice world, is it ? Perhaps he’ll grow up 
■just in time to be' blown to bits in the next war.” ■ , 

“Isn’t that' rather' a morbid thought?” asked John with; 

“I’m a morbid woman,” said Joan Halliday. “You see, my 
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father was killed ia the last war^ md I have an -ancle who goes 
about blind because he was in that chapter of liistoiy, and my 
husband, who is a naval officer, says that another war is going 
to happen as sure as Fated' ' ^ ■ 

John was silent for a moment* He didn't like the look 
of things liimself. He wondered whether that boy liichard 
would have time to grow up before that next war happened. 
He hardly thought so* What was happening in Spain seemed 
to 'be a dress rehearsal for another European straggle. The 
Germans, Italians, Russians and French were all in that cockpit 
- of horror, trying out their aeroplanes and their new- 
fashioned tanks and their ’ bright little machine-guns. The 
nations in Europe were all lining up on one side or the other. 
Fascism against Communism, democracy against dictatorship. 
Euglat^d was trying to pour oil on the troubled waters, 
pretending that nothing much was happening, not even when 
British ships were being bombed and sunk. They had |oined 
a Non-intervention Committee, which turned a lilind eye to 
Italian reinforcements for Franco, or French transport of arms 
to the Ilepublicaii side. England, as usual, vras trying to keep 
out of it, trying to compromise, postpone, hold off the day of 
reckoning. The Non-intervention Committee was a farce ! 
And what about Germany- speeding up the production of 
bombing aeroplanes ? What was Hitler's next move going 
to be ? 

"'^'England ought to make herself strong in the air,” lie said 
to Richard's mother. 

She laughed and shrugged her shoulders, 

''That's what Winston Churchill says. If he had anything 
to do with it we should have war in three weeks.” 

She ran after her small boy, who had fallen- off his 
Bicycle. 

All these little contacts with English folk of all sorts and 
conditions were friendly and made life pleasant for the Barton 
family. They belonged now to this - English life. They were 
made part of it and accepted it They had friends with whom 


diey were intiniate enough to exchange visits at any time witli- 
■out any forniaiity. They saw a lot of the Laiigclons. ivatheirinc 
Lapgdon and Judy were devoted to each other — cJrnos': iilc 
sisters — and young Paul stroked in fre ei eatly \vho:i le 
■down. from. Oxford. . ihe. -Engiish. were. .certaiG.iy -a foiendiv. 
/folk when once one got to know them. 




Young Pam was keen' to;, hear a debate in the House of 
CommonSj and John, u^as 'lucky .in ;gettiiig him a seat in the 
■^■Strangers’ Gallery,, and, sat next to .him. instead of going to .the,:.. 
Press Gallery, to which he had his own ticket. 

It was a debate of historical importance, so that the House 
' was crowded and ail the galleries were densely packed. The 
cause of it was the resignation of the elegant young Foreign ^ 
Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, and Ms colleague Lord Cram 
;hdurne, on a point of prmeipie,.:wMch..;rMsed'thewhoie,problem^^ 
of England’s foreign policy and divided British public opinion 
into two intellectual camps. One side was led by the Prime 
Minister, Neville Chamberlain, the successor to Mr. Baldwin, 
who deplored the division of Europe into two hostile groups 
^'"glowering” at each other across the frontiers and had 
announced a new policy of appeasement by conciliation and 
the settling of grievances, especially with Germany and Italy. 
The Opposition was led not only by the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, but by all those who still clung to the 
ideal of collective security and ascribed to that phrase a power it 
no longer possessed because Germany, Italy and Japan had left 
the League. If collective security were^ enforced it w'ouid 
depend mainly on the armed strength of Great Britain and 
France. 

The point of principle upon wMch Mr. Eden and his 
colleague had resigned before this sensational debate was not 
as clear as daylight even when they had made their speeches. 
It had to do with conversations with Signor Mussolini. Mr., 
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Anthony Eden had agreed to the opening of such conversa- 
tions and done some preliminary work to start tlienia but 
decided that they should not be allowed to begin until 
Mussolini had made certain concessions — the most important 
of which was the withdrawal of Italian troops from Spain and 
the cessation of hostile broadcasts against England in the 
Arab world. The Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberiain, argued 
that conversations between parties to a dispute do not begin 
usually with a demand that one party should agree to certain 
conditions before the talking starts. But it became clear that 
this young Minister had other points of diflerence with his 
elderly Chief, who had now taken over control of British 
Foreign Policy. They were fundamental, he said, but did not 
reveal their exact significance. 

What roused the temper of the Opposition and discon- 
certed some of the Government's own supporters was the 
unfortunate coincidence that the Prime Minister had accepted 
the Foreign Minister's resignation on the very day before Herr 
Hitler in Germany had made some bitter and ironical remarks 
concerning him, and at a time when the Italian Press was 
expressing hatred and contempt for this young man, wdiom 
they had never forgiven for leading the League Assembly to 
impose sanctions on Italy at the time of the Abyssinian 
adventure. England also had been startled by events in 
Germanjr and Austria. Hitler had sent for the Austrian 
Chancellor, Plerr Scliuschnigg, and, according to newspaper 
accounts, had imposed terms upon him under a threat of force 
v/liicli undermined the political independence of Austria, 
though guaranteeing its nominal existence as a sovereign 
State. 

There was tense excitement in the House. Temper rose 
high on the Labour benches. There were cheers and counter- 
cheers as the Opposition led its attack. John glanced at yoiidg 
Paul Langdoii now and again, that handsome boy by his side, 
and saw that he was absorbed in this debate and intensely 
interested in the personalities of the House. Once or twice 
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he wiiisperecl a question or a comment, and once laughed 
quietly at a super-heated phrase by one of the Labour mernbcrs. 

John liimseif was gripped by. the drama of the scene. As 
a student of world politics he was conscious of the tremendous 
sigiiiiicarice not only to England, but to the balance between 
peace and war ia Europe, of this challenge and counter- 
challenge of ideas and argument in the House of Commons. 
Chamberkin, that tall, thin, haggard man, with iron-grey hair 
and a long neck in a tali white collar, looking like a bank 
manager or the director of a city company, stood for a policy 
which was an abandonment of the Foreign Office tradition 
based upon the old balance of power, closely linked with the 
French alliance, and through France with the Little Entente 
' and Russia. That surely was the reason for Anthony Edeif s 
resignation. But other things were involved. This Chamber- 
lain policy of stretching , out the hand of friendship to the 
leaders of the totalitarian States was a challenge to those who 
hated dictatorsWp and the persecution of Jews, and the 
methods of 1-Iitler and Mussolini. It was, in any case, thought 
John, an admission that the League of Nations had failed, and 
that many ideals and dreams which he himself had shared had, 
faded out. 

The Labour Party was putting up a violent attack and its 
members leapt into the fray with excited denunciations of what 
they said was an abject surrender to dictatorship. 

^The Foreign Secretary of England,'^ shouted one of them, 
'lias been stabbed in the back by an Italian dagger/' 

An old man with shaggy white hair rose in his place* 
speaking with passion and waving arms, and Paul Langdon 
glanced sideways at John Barton, in 'the Strangers' Gallery, and 
winked humorously as though amused by this veteran actor 
of melodrama who had appeared on the scene. 

It was that old warrior Lloyd George, who had led. 
England in time of war and had helped to make the peace. 
Forgetting all his past, and deploring the cutting-iip of Austria 
by the Peace Treaties, with w^hich he had sometliing to do,, 
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according to liistory^ he brandished his battle-axe with the ' 
vigour of a young man and challenged the Prime Minister to 
iiiortai combat, if words can kill, as sometimes they can, by 
an attack upon his political honour. Pie dared to suggest 
that Chamberlain had yielded to German influence in getting 
rid of his Foreign Secretary. His argument was based upon 
wrong fects and wrong'.dates, as the Prime Minister was/'aMet 
to,, prove good-humouredly, but he; was hardly disconcerted:^: 
by little things'' like, that, and his fury .roused cheers from. the.'.. 
■.Labour.' benches' 'Und .-derisive laughter from their political; 
oppone.ats.; ■ . . . 

f./t. “There'S; WinstonlP- .said Paul -Langdon, . presently, oin-:^:;; 
'whisper: y, ''“Ail '.thts;iS:.;very.:amus,ing."' ■ ....■ . 

' "'.It:, was als.O; very dramatic, and. everyone, in .the crowded;': 
.-’Flouse of Gommons-'..strained-'' todiear.'the spe.ech of.a'.'man.vvho'' 
:;'had :'a.. 'great , gift of ■orato.r}/— the';last' .of the;Ehg.lish .orators ".ih;;. 
;:the'.line'.,of.Pitt:,and-.Fo'x— and spoke;:with the sono.rous:,..gravitf:;: 
of a prophet who warns his people of impending calamity. 
In phrase after phrase of studied eloquence lie did his best to 
freeze the blood of those who listened to him by his tragic 
forebodings of disaster. 

“Since the news of Anthony Eden's resignation," he said, 
“the friends of England all over the world are dismayed and 
the foes of England are exultant." 

Standing there with the lights of the Chamber glimmering 
upon his bald head and chubby, clean-shaven face — most 
-expressive when humorous and playful, but now grimly set — 
he warned the Prime Minister of what might be the fearful 
consequences of his actions and ideas. 

“The old ’policy,” said Mr. Churchill, “was an effort to 
establish the rule of law in Europe, and to build up, through 
the League of Nations, effective deterrents against the 
aggressor. The new policy, perhaps,, is to come to terms with' 
the totalitarian powers in 'the Lope that by great and far- 
reaching acts' of submission~not merely in sentiment and 
' pride, but in materkhmatters— peace may be preserved.'^ 


Jils voice sank to a deeper .note,' His slight lisD became 
more noLiceable, There were dark shadows under his mTs. 

"'Austria has been laid in thrall/' he said, "'and we do nor 
know yet whedier Czecliosiovalda will not suffer a stmtiar 
attack. This soiail country has declared that if attacked it vTii 
resist. If it resists it may light up the iiames of a war the 
iiriiits of wliicli no man may predict/" 

lh.e silence of the House veas unbroken while he w^ent on 
with his gloomy and prophetic utterances., 

A young American in thee Strangers’ Galler}', wdio- veasr 
vfohn Barton, listened to him with 'strained attention. ^ 

"By God he thought within himself. "I wonder if he’s 
right. It all sounds very plausible to me. For England’s sake 
I hope he’s wrong.” .h'-': /: 

It was dark when they left the House of Commons, but the 
lights of Westminster were bright. Big Ben was striking the 
■: hour ^solemnly with deep reverberatiQM./v.-;':''v/y'';'l 
Cv: '"All', very 'Anteresting/’ :said;Paui'.'Tangdon : with a laugh: . 
as they walked out of Palace Yard, ""Quite an historic 
■'pantomime 

t:; /C: He,, spoke light-heartedly -and' with; the' humorous: 
pftan' Oxford undergraduate. 

/'^'■:,/::""Howcdo;you;:sum,,up--the debate ?■’’ asked John.,, ' ey 
./:;'yWhe'boy’^^^ a,flswer atart1ed'Mm.l:- ,.-'V dc ;'::" ' 

"It confirms my impression that it’s hardly worth wiiiie 
swotting so much at Oxford, I rather 'fancy my academic 
studies will be interrupted by a call to arms. . "Regaixlless of 
their doom, the little victims play/ ■■ Not a pleasant prospect 

""No/’ said John. ""Let’s go and have ■ something , to 

_ He felt a sudden sense of depression, because of this boy 
by his side— Peter Langdon’s son, adored by his father and 
mother, with brilliant prospects, they hoped, because of great 
talent and charming personality. It wasn’t a pleasant prospect 
that in a year or two he mighf'be lying dead in a trench or shot 


down in flames in a fast-flying aeroplane. John had a 
sudden vision of that in the misty glamour of this London 
"street.:'' 't 

^'Tliose laddies on the Labour beaches were very 
j:ilogicah'':::said Paul.;; ■ ''They want England to stand up to the 
.'dictators — includingj I suppose, Japan and Italy, to say nothing 
x)f Geneml .Franco— but they haven’t .done much, . to support 
reariiiame,at. and: still 'resist conscriptio,n ! And they .propose; 
to defend ..liberty" and democracy with the gentle aid of .'Sovip;. 
^Russia, which isn’t .exactly' .democratic,, acGo,rding, : to ■..■a.ii' 
accounts.’',’".:' , , 

He laughed ,as they strode up Whitehall together on their 
..way to, amestaurant in': Jermynfltreet,^ 

..'"It. was not.lo.ng after 'that 'debate in the House of Commons 
, whe.n,’. John was gi.vi'ng ;d'. -little , dinne,r-p'arty to the::,,Langdohs; 
.a,ad, a.few otliers~Brya.n Feversham was arnong,the.m---thatile;: 
;;\vas, called 'Fl*om;. the; table to-,.answer,.a;,n urgent ,"ri0g..'oii .the, ■ 
■telephone.,^ , It .was,.. as.- he" guessed, . from ^the office. , 

;"Tha.t„; you,- ..Johnny^ Barton ?’’;: asked the’,,.; voice ;;of ; Mr.;; 
:,Speed',.Ma;:kind;and'.Gbnsiderate.;Chie£':,;;:,'.,,\^^ 

'.';Yepj’’ :said;' Joh^^^ patty.; '.tDonfr teir.;me;; 

.that'.I’ffi wanted'at the ofEeemrFlllosexaste:with distinguished^ 
friends.'’ 

I; “'Mow., .listen, ,’’ said;'M^ ;, ■ "There’s .a ..Reuter message;:;.; 

come in to say that German troops are moving towards the 
Austrian frontier in answer to a call from that fellow Seyss- 
;Inquaft— Hitler’S: nominee,'vou ''know -; ; 

: ;. ' "Is that ;important. '-asked John,; ;,;thihking ■ more : of 

guests downstairs than of the international situation. 

He heard Franklin Speed give a dry laugh. 

"It just depends on what you call important. There may 
be a European war about-' it, that’s all. I want you to get 
off to Vienna to-morrow morning. Our New York office is ; 
getting excited. I’m told the French Foreign Office is getting 
busy with Whitehall. ■■ It may be the beginning of the Almighty 
Smash, but Tm hoping, 'that’s a rumour. Well, I won’t- keep 



you. Good night. Barton, and my compliments to your 
iiiotliet and sister/' ' ' 

John went downstairs slowly and stood for a moment out- 
side Ms diiiing-rooni. Sometliing touched him with a siiddea 
chili. It wouidn"! be amusing, that Aliiiighty Smash, if it 
came. This great city of London would be a good target for 
Bombs. This old'Bouse might go-^up;-inMust and- ashes-'r : 

As lie opened the door he saw young Paul talking to Judy, 
•who sat next to him. ;THey^were':having some 'joke; together 
iind' there was laughter in their, eyes.-:, .He tdidiiT-fspoil .Hs 
#nnet-party by telling' them 'the' news, though later on he 
mentioned it to Feversham, who made an excuse to Ivkst 
Barton and Judy and left quickly for the x\mcrican Embassy, 
iobldtig' tattled.;' " f; ^'''' ''i'i''',,:. i 


It didn’t Imppen, that ■ 'Almighty ^ Smash. John' was in ^ Viemia'. 
when: the German troops-~-a. hundred thousand' of 
t:r0Sse:dhhe,Aiistiian;£rontier and were received with hysterical^ 
.enthusiasm by the Austrian population^ or at least by great 
•numbers 'Of the ^ Austrian populationj. as though' these steel:-- 
lieirneted men had come as liberators and blood 'brothers. 

' :'*''These, people, have.g'one- -crazyd'''^ thought. J,o',lin,, ...as he. was. 
pushed along in-:.a' humah^tide surging down the'Kartnerstrassej.' 
waving swastika €ag$:;and -shouting 'themselves, hoarse. -'TO 
. were., iiiostly-.yoiing:'..'rhen. and" women^.. " 6 t. .jus't.. boys - and girlsj; 
marching :withl.link:ed-::arms.d-with .wild:::^^ 

.minaHe- shout of: ■''twb. words-— 

:S:o.me-.'ihcantatio'n:by'.Red>Indian b.raves:^Of ^'crowd':at, 

a;: baseball match.;---':-.vBut:^ . c'fowd.S::were..:eideriy Ipeopfe^^^^ 

middle-class ' Austrians^ husbands::and..'wives^5:.white-ha .mem 
and women respectably dressed. They too were crying those 
two words until their voices cracked : ^‘Sieg Heil ! Skg 

For a little while as' the crowds .surged backwards and 
.;.&fwards:,- Jo,hn.:f0und.:Aimself mext :a' w:oman:r,who'llw^^^^ 
kiighing and vmeping at the same time. She had a w^orUa 
delicate-iooldng face, with fine features, but her hat had gone 
cock-cyed in the scrimmage of the streets and a wisp of hair 
had become loosened beneath it, giving her a drunken, dis- 
orderly look. ' She 'was waving a small swastika and her eyes 
had a look of "ecstasy.- : Once she stumbled and 'nearly fell 
when a gang of boys and' girls with linked arms surged past. 



fohiij wiio stood a head taller, held her up for a momen: inuj 
she spoke lo him in Getiiiaii. 

':'t'i:;;:die;'Mswered:in^Eng!is^ 

"ofm an olmerican. Why liaTe you all gone crazy like 

He didn't ciqiect l.er to understand, but she surprised him 
:hy„ speaking good,. Engiish.-.'' " ,, 

V... '.'Mt is WG.iiderfiii, ■ Is it not ? .■This is- a great day, in ins.t.o,iq^^ 
■fen the German, peopled^ ■ 

■:,: :- sa.i.d John.: ‘‘But what about- the, Austriao^ people ? : 
Do they want to lose their iadepe.ndenGe?.^ Do they like being 
^'grabbed by the Gerimn^ Reich ^;, ■^ .1..' 

ter -,his.-Gl,bows, ■ agai.n;fe;proteGti this ' Aagile^-l-pokihg^; 

lady from a stampede by Austrian youth. She clasped his arm 
,;fe.dimoyed,-mioag:;in;^ crowd':ydthAimi-,,;, :-f;l ■■ 

.t. a-'':r ‘‘You :are'mn,-,American5'":-:.she\said. ^ 

v'Staa.d. ^ ' .Who-' can „ uiiderstanG:;'what has\happeaed',-i,n lAtistri%; 
; except . ourseives—all ■. the;: miserysfehd;:. poverty, ■aGd/hurniila-; 
tion, and despair, for twenty years ? Austria was cut to bits 
■byrthe , Peace 'T.re,ati,es.- ' : ,Qur--littIe:;::chi|dre-n, ■died'.^of "starvatiom 
.-.Gte' : young . me-n' could ■'■not lihd;:.wbtk. ' . Tho-se: wmo . w-anted - to, 
join Germany — our brother Germans — ^w^ere put into prison. 
^/My.-'Xon^ . was ; put; 'into. - prison ,-,and; kept 'there until ,he;, died.. 
Sciiuschnigg killed him — that man who betrayed Hitler, 
that man wdio would have drenched Austria in blood because 
ibf hi s ., seI£"Conc.eit ,ythat : heartless -' liiah who - spo.ke :::c)f liber ty- and; 
freedom when his prisons v/ere filled with Austrian boysA ‘ ’ 

‘‘You're crazy !” said' John. ■ “You've all gone crazy T' 

He laughed with a kind of anger. Pie could not under- 
stand this mass hysteria in 'Vienna 'w^hen, as it seemed to him, 
-Austria was delivering itself up to its invaders and licking its 
^ chains. Or had he got it all wrong ,? Had he been utterly 
'irnisitiformed ? To him, as to all Americans, .Austria had been 
one of the world's fairy-tales.' In musical comedies down 
Broadway, in scores of film stories, Vienna was made tlie 
headquaiters of romance— romantic, love set to music— 
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Viennese walt 2 es, .Viennese, nights, Viennese dreams. Was 
there not always love and' laughter in Vienna? Was not 
student life always gay in the Prater ? 'Were not the flower-girls 
of Vienna the sweethearts 'of the world ? American newspaper 
.correspo.ndents had, conformed to. ^ this., tradition.',.,- They . had.:, 
:,made aiiero.of Dr. Dollfuss, who, they said,had.,been'murdered' 
a.tid' -martyred by- Austrian Nazis instigated by,, Germanyv 
■La,te.ly they. had written, columns about SchusGhiiigg,,.'Who.m 
this mad woman .now clasping his arm called .a .heardess'-fillamr' 
. , Hitler had summoned '-him. to Befchtesgade,n, controntiag..' 
.him wdth an, ultimatum /■which gave to Austria a,, nominal' 
'.independence but on conditions which made it a vassal State 
of (je.rmany . ' ■ ' He ' , had- . surrendered to pm, Majmre'. . .: Then,' ; he'' 
■:.had gone back and repudiated his agreement and called to Iiis 
.people; to; defend-. their freedom. : . . He. had .called; tor a . plebiscite, 
a' free'..: 'vote '. of .the people ■' 'for: Aust,tdan ',inclep.e:ndenc€... ;.'..I-&^^ 
had:re:ga,ibed thi.s-.'asVa'.be'trayai..-..'' He; 

.'generais:, ' who' .'had .been-' .in -waiting, with :all , their maps ..ready 
for instant invasm^^ -'A .hundred ' Aousand. troops ,, ready; to the; 
iastfoetail,.' had ;beguh'lheif ./march;^.with. tanks^ , 

;,OarSi :'■; Squadrons,., , of :.aeropla.nes had .ove.r,'Austria.,.',.''The' 
throb.; of .their :engines';w.as.:;-''ov^ now. , .What about, France.; 

.and' England, ".who:; had, ■■.guaranteed,,' Austrian 'independence 5. ■ 
Was it going to be the beginning of a world war ? 

This woman at his side was leaning heavily against him— 
this fragile little lady who spoke good English and wild wmrds' 
was fainting in the pressure of the crowd. He put his arms 
^■toiind her and felt her head flop against his shoulder. 

®7esus Christ!’" said John, with a kind of prayer in his 
heart. What could he do- about that ? 

He spoke in English to the crowd about him. 

^kSay, you crazy people, can’t you give me a hand with 
this woman ?” ' 

They didn’t understand his English, but saw the dead 
pallor of the woman and dosed round her. A man and woman 
put their arms round her and saved her from falling as another 
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group of Austrian boys and giiis^ a hundred strong, stormed 
their way past. Jolm was shoved on one. side and had to.gr> 
with the tide, which surged down' the Kiirrnefstrasse. 

An hour later, when his feet had been trampled a thousand 
times, and when he w'as still in the midst of a mob of Austrian 
youth singing, shouting, flag-waving with a mad joy in their 
.'eyes for somet!ii,ag which 'had liappenedwo them,' he.. felt hts': 
'■arai grabbed, in. a. strong' grip -.and an 'English' voice ': spoke:.. 
.'■'tO' him.: ' / ’’ f'. ' 

■ ■‘''Hullo,. Barton 1 Let’s 'get out of 'this/’; ■ , ,.:;■■■, " ' 

^ It was .the E:iig'i.ish j'oumalist Harrington, vvhom he had me.fe'.„ 
Ae'veral^imes. in , Berlin .at 

One side of his collar had been torn away from its stud. He 
'.had lost Ms, hat and^ his 'hair OTs: tQus.!ed':as:though:'he'’'hM';^ 
■.?fighting.'''':,'':.'.rV'::.d ■^'r''.'''^d 

ume'tdv.said :jGhn, ■''^dtWasdn^'a.ufQwd'. And'.it’s;;,,the^ 

: .,dam.nedest^' craziest crowd' ■that-.ever'-I-'was::iiid':’ ■; : 

■■ ; ' .;'''Le,t.’s. .get' 'out .of .it,’- said: 'Harrington. ; : 
■,.i-.;;:;:*.'You’re:'an..opti said ^ John with^a-l'augh. 

''Shoulder. :. to shoulder they succeededjin .shoving, their, way' 
through to a,' side-street .leading- into.', the: ■Aitma.rkt, and:'te^ 
patient, ma.Boeuvri,ng made.an'escap.e'.from-..the crowds into; the' 
■:tOence',of a narrow/ street.^'- I'd/ 

■ :,"For this. ; relief much -thanks :1’’ said Harrington, taking/a-'^ 

'deep -breath.'',, ■-' :7'., ,. r'.-''’/ 

into the silence of a street dimly lit at the far end came the' 
sudden crash, of broken glass, followed by a piercing scream 
and then by strident laughter. 

"There goes another Jewish shopj’ said Harrington. 
"We’d better make a detour.” 

He strode down an alley vrliich cut across the street at: 
fight angles. John followed him. From afar they' could 
hear the splintering of glass and the splitting of wood, foUow^ed: 
by that shrill laughter. 

"The Jews are not rejoicing td-night,” said Harrington. 
"Poor wretches ! It’s a frightful tragedy for them.” ' 
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"Isn't it a frightfal tragedy anyhow ?” asked Jolin* "Tds 
the end of Austria, I, guess. And now what ?” 

Harrington did not answer him. He still strode ahead, 
until suddenly he halted outside a lighted doorway. 

“Let’s hare a drink/' he said. “I need it.” 

It was an old tavern with panelled walls and wooden 
benches at separate tables. 

“I used ,to come ^ here -.when I was Vienna correspondent 
of my rag/' said Harrington. “We used to talk here until all 
was blue. The League of Nations, collective security, the 
future of mankind.” 

“The future of mankind is still a great enigma/' said 
Jolin dryly. “I don't think it's been made easier by what 
has happened to-night.” 

They were -alone in the tavern except for a tired-looking 
waiter who served them with German beer in pewter mugs. 

John lighted one of his Gamel cigarettes and offeree! 
them to Harrington. 

“I seem to remember/' said John, “that you told me 
once that Hitler had, no intention of denying the independence 
of Austria. I took your word for it. IVs, sir !” 

Harrington saw the friendly challenge in his eyes and 
seemed a little uneasy for. a minute. 

“Fm sorry to have misled you/' he said. “It w^as the 
belief of every German in Berlin from the Foreign Office 
downwards, until Schuschnigg played his cards so badly.” 

“Didn't he stand for the liberty of liis country ?” asked 
John. “Hadn't he the night to do so ?” 

Harrington 'Stared down at the table and seemed to be 
interested in the cracks of that polished board. 

“It's all very complicated/' he said. “All my sympathy 
is with Austria. But Schuschnigg was a fool. He came back 
to Vienna proclaiming ' that his agreement with Hitler was a 
great gesture for peace, ' Then suddenly he uttered a challenge. 
"Not a step farther.' He tried to rally up a popular front by‘ 
calling to the Social Democrats, whom he had suppres^sed 
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ami imprisoned. It was too kte. , The Austrian Nards lisid 
been liberated from their prisons and concentration camps. 
They w'ererih going back. In all the conntiy districts they 
!uid the support of the peasants. Tie Teas arrariging for u 
bloody ch'il war. If Hitler hadn’t sent in the German troof^^ 
iiiistria Ycouid havm been drenched in bicodj and it miglit 
lipme led to a European war.” 

/y:i i'^Won’t it?” nsked JohnmryH^ ■ 

"'^Not ' 'now/ b said S'. Harrington. ?Tds a /HV mroMpIi 
:France . won’t' move.'’ ' England.. \von’t:.- Italy 'wheii: 

Musso.Bm .joined the Berlin-Rome Aids.” ■ ■ 

"'"I'n fiict/’ said John^ spealdng with his American intoler- 
ance of iSuropean moralities^ ^'everybody seemed to have 
betrayed Austria, Is that how it goes ? Hitler invades this 
couBtr]/ by armed force and no one lifts a little linger to save 

•.b ■bb.i.i' ■■■'■■:■ ib.;v;-’:i';';''..' ■:b:',I 

: A bHarringtoii srm.iednnd''shrugged'his,shouidefs^; y '• 

Austria was betrayed — or mutilated — by the Treaty of 
:.Tri.ano,n 5 ^ with, which ■ your, people- had -^something, to 
Idealist i^ilson',. I, • ■ .Don’t:fbrgettthat,.-Earton.;, ,.y as, ,.for:. the;': 

invasion of Austria, does it look to-night as though the 
Austrians didn’t welcome their brother Germans with open 
armsn and lecstasy 7 ': ' .I’ve ' been ' motoring ;.thrpugh , , Austria, 
since six o’clock this morning, starting from Budapest, where 
I had put in a few days. Eve.ty village was beflagged. AM 
the country people w-ere dancing and singing in a delirium 
of enthusiasm. It’s the call of the blood. The Ansdjkm 
w'ouid have happened years ago if France hadn’t prevented 

‘''Maybe one 'doesn’t see the 'folk who don’t Mke it,” 
said John.- “Maybe they have to keep quiet.” 

He saw one of the folk who .'didn’t like it there at that 

Outside in the , street there was suddeniy a sound of: 
shouting and a rush of heavy boots on the cobblestones. 

“What’s that ?” asked Harrington sharplyv 
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The tavern door was flung open and a young man stag- 
gered in, lost liis foothold, and went sprawling across the 
sanded boards. His face was dead-vdiite, with a lock of black 
hair falling across his forehead. Fie was followed by six or 
:seven young- men who' surged through. -the doorway,; They 
were breathing- hard,- and. their eyes, were wild, '' ■ ■ One. -of .tlient:- 
made^a leap .at the fallen man,.but found someone, -iGtef posing,; 
..It was - John Barton, who had pushed his table on ,one.: side and'; 
strode between ' the ..prostrate ma,ti '; and ■ .his .'"piirsaers,. ... tie; 
thrust, back 'the Boy— a .iad of eighteen.. or so — who Bad., made; 
-atiger~spting.aad;'sentBim,araggeting .back, against, his. ffiendsh 
Harrington.:Ial$o ;',;came;''into^.^ action, ■'holdmg Bis .'pewtbh; 
:mug.'as,..,a-hand.y. weapon, kbut; speaking, loudly rand' sternly ;;mI> 
German.',' . The waiter '^who''- 'had , aervedi them . with - beer „;,h;ad;:'; 
;taken^ refuge, behind' 'the .■bar,'.:whefe:: he waS',;Cfo.uching.;.';;':;,;,Tl 
joung'.man who .’had-sprawied on the. floor had ■ pickedlhisiseff 
;iip and;:was now;.-, moppingrhis' forehead : with ;a . dirty -Bandket^^ 
chief. 

't kOne of the 'yx3ung"men%as ;shoutMg..angf ily, at - 'Har 
. who ' answered . him;. very ' ^rjuietly ; ;and' .coldly. , One of the ; other ; 
Boys-'made .a;; sudden ';ru'sfo towards the-, young-'-man-'. they;, h^ 
dhased, ' ;but;^0ohn. -put---'^ ':leg ; .out;-; and ; sent: him' Bown. ; ..He., 
couldn’t understand a word' of all this guttural German, this 
noisy shouting, this argument. Suddenly the din died down. 
.They;. seem.ed tb;Be'Bstemng;. ;to;; Harrington.;.; ;^The;.tailest;:".bi' 
the lads gave a harsh, angry laugh, shrugged his shoulders, 
.and,- made. .a. ;sign.:'To'.3his.;..'comrades,.;;-:';They^ :out...','of :. thef 

tavern, and there was the' sound of their heavy boots going; 
"Back over the- coBblestones.: 

^ “Thank you, gentlemen,” said the young man who had' 

;Been--'hunted.-hke.;a;;.wol£-:.4l,''i,:;;^':;:- 
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; 17 hen .John. tetumed/to^ ^ some time kte,r he... found; 

^Ms ,E.ngiish . friends . serious.^.; -perturbed about : the fete '. of- 
; Austria and anxious for first-hand ■ information , from , ■ as 

an eye-witness. Lurid stories had appeared in some .of . the, 
Left-Wingnewspapersabout German atrocities against the Jews^ 
and they were repeated with additions in books on the death 
of Austria, hurriedly written and rushed out from the printing 
presses. One young man narrated that he had seen the 
streets of Vienna run with blood when the German troops 
iiad ' entered. Jolin, had', .-seen:;' no ^■bi'ood. ■' Lie 'had , only„.:se,e.n; 
that hunting of a Jew into the tavern xrhere he had sat with 
\Harrmgton,'. and , the :smashing;.'.of ■ Jewish 'khop windows, ^ fend: 
the humiliation of Jews made to go down on their hands and 
.•knees to. wash . out the rubber-stamped call .for Schuschnigg’s 
::pie.biscite.;' 

, was ' .in : ;:he./''Was'. ':told by :; young, :A:us.triaa. 

Na^is who had been forced to remove rubber-stamped slogans 
of Hit/er when they were forbidden by Dr. Schus- 
chnigg. He had seen many insults to Jews, and the ruffian- 
ism of young Nazis who had gone round to Jewish shops and 
houses to blackmail them for money which they could spend 
in beer-houses or cinemas. German officers had interx^ened 
to prevent this hooliganism after the first day or two, and some 
of the young' Austrian bullies had been rounded up and sent 
,'to prison. But, without false atrocity stories, the plight of ^ 
the Jews had been tragic and terrible. Many of the Jewish 
professional classes were committing., suicide, liaxring nothing 
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left but despair, Thonsands 'were trying to escape to any 
country where they might find sanctuary. The British 
Consul's office in Vienna was crowded daily by these would-be 
fagitiveSj as John had seen, 

.-..But it was not This persecution of the Jews' which 
his ''English, friends, .'though- it ■s.hocked the,m. It was ,.a ■rea.l... 
grief , for the ■ dissolution. . of - Austria ' as ■ - a ' separate State. ■■ ^ To 
them^.also,: Austria ■had bee'n;a romantic' tradition^, and:'a1d'.ai^^ 
of fairy-tale. ■' They' had-. .been .profoundly- startled: when.'' the:/ 
'German Army 'had -crossed the frontier. /It. seemed to theih',' 
an 'act- of aggression -which threatened all .the -small State-s'-.of- 
■Europe. What next ? they asked. What would happen to 
Czechoslovakia, now encircled on three sides by the German 
vReichh: Tf Czechoslovakia were invaded there would .-ber'a:- 
;:E'urGpean: war,. :.--F-ran'ce '-'was -.■pledged/. to ,, d'e:fend:'itS; .frontiers,/- 
Russia, .was. its :close 'ally,. England was the ally of .France .:and' 
would^ if France .Became involved,-, t 

':It 'was: a': volcano ' in "the : heart of E.urope, ,- and there : w-ouhl.: 
be;' .separate ■' fires Eami'ng'- ..round.:,the.,/\vorid,'/as.Tar ,:away .aS;:; 
:Japan, ■as..:nearfaway:''ak''France;':,a Italy.:.,: England /couldnT-' 
'keep: out, of E-Gdfmany,: made a .grab at the^Czechs.': , 

John :,,fbund':hims'elf^-questioned';^ subject'./.siic).rtip 

after. , his : return; - .froni''lVienna ::'in ''y.a.:'.::large.:' xoQm filled, , withy 
cigarette-smoke, -the -faint ■-■scent of women's -hair, - and the noise : 
, ofmany- voices,- ■,-y,It;'was''a'.large'':'ro.om'’:ifi/a...-big,hou.se atTlamp'-' 
'■ S'tead- :whose'' owner' -or-- occupier was the :well-k.nDW.n/pub.Mshef,/ 
Hilton Smedley. He was giving an evening party, his guests 
being mostly authors, male and female, 'whose works he had 
the honour of publishing with some slight profit to himseE 

‘'AVhere exactly is Czechoslovakia ?" asked an inteiMge;iit- 
looldng lady wearing her hair like Teresa Grandini, looped 
over the ears. : ' 

''‘Nov/, that's an unfair question/' said a young man' 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses who sat on a stool with his hands 
■clasped about his knees.' always confuse it with Jugoslavia, 
which is equally .difficult- to 'find on the map. But then, Pm 



working on a pre-war map wMcli I inherited from my father 
with the family farnitured' 

“Well, tlien/^ asked the enquiring kdy, are the 

:&echosl6 Yak s ? ' f v' f ^ y V ■ : 

'I decline to answer,^’ said the young man; with the 
lioiii-rimmed glasses. ‘It sounds like a crossword puzzle. 
.Ihii no: good at tliatddnd of. sport.' Now,., wdien it 'co,nies 'to ., 
'darts Fm a gladiator.’f 

'.He was, no doubt, “kidding’’ in the EngMsh style. '.It: w^as.; 
qiiite likely that, he knew, .more than -he revealed. ■,■ ■■ 

,“A,11 1 can. say is,” continued the kdy'who;had been in' .searcli' 
of information, but had now: abandoned the pursuit,., '“I^ dofot^:.;' 
see why you or I should be bombed in our beds because of a 
country we can’t find on the map and because of people about 
■^who.Sl:We'::kGOW nothing. 

“Exactly ■exciaimed;-her'';companion.\v“Ffo;: all' 'for^ithe^^^^ 

■ 'Daily ^ 'Express, and' Sple.ndid,';''Isoktion, '''.though,," -why i.t ;'':s'h'6iild.:', 
,'be,,,eal.led',splendid,,.l’ve:nd idea.:;:.;''It''seems"'to; .be the poikyi^ 
:;S:elf-preserva.tion.. , ;,That’s:.not'^:-splendid,.,:,perhaps,: ,■ but"' I, ’in , a!].'' 

.I::'want^,tG^. be, preservedf'-:\I'.fe^ 'F.m .worth it,*” 
:::^t::'^There ^,was. "someone :''present;,iwho:''''kndw^ 'where i:Gzec.ho-' 
;;,slbirakia: was.: on .the map, He. had; been- there.'' ,'.d.n,'£act,yhe:: 
had j ust come , baGk'"&om:', Prague, which was' the, capital of that ; 
country, greatly to the astonishment of that lady with the 
:;hairdd,oped'.' oyer ;''her','. ears.;' ■, 

“God forgive me!” she exclaimed* “I thought Prague 
was the capital of Poland. But then, I was never good at 
geography. I’m a pianist.” 

The speaker who had been to Czechoslovakia 'was a' 
tail, silver-haired man with- a little pointed beard and a faint 
resemblance to the immortal Don Quixote, 

“Czechoslovakia,” he said, “w^as artificially created by. 
those odd-minded peace-makers who reshaped the world; 
after the Great War. They put. three and a half million 
Sudeten Germans under Czech rule' because there were some 
nice big 'mountains w^hich, formed a natural fronticr—the old. 
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ffontiets of Bohemia. ' 'They -also put a million Hungarians 
at the tail end, for some reason which escapes me. They 
also drew the new frontier to include Russians of Ruthenia^ 
Slovaks and other oddments of races like a jig-saw puzzle. 
So was carried out- the beautiful precept of President Wilson 
that peoples were,' 'not' to'/be' bartered about like chattels 
for ' political . reasons'! ■' Presently we , -shall ;be, asked. ,to,::go; 
.in 'with... France to "maintain .that , sociological hodge-podgeo 
-Presently the blood, of' our., youth ..will, be poured, out --'-to.- 
prevent the Sudeten, Germans from claiming the,, liberty :;o.f., 
.selRdetermiiiation laid.''.,down-;by the sa.me Mr., Wilson in. Ms. 
-.'Fourteen, Points.”-,,-"’', -4' . - 

‘’^'The blood , of tMs youth will not be spilt, sir,” said 
the young man sitting on the stool "1 have a cottage in the 
eountry. ' ' I shall retire'''to'it-ahd::OTite my,iittle,wer^ .though ’ 
^all., Europe,:, is,iin.,-&me.s,.'o-'I '.shall remain'--; entirely . neutral'in:, 
^ Splendid , Isolation. ' .- The Czechs,. . may , '.clamour,’ .for : .me, ; .but- -I , 
'.-shall . 'not, .i k 
: A; 'dark-haired,;- dark-eyed .’young;-, man ,.,j.oined/ythe:: Cpiri: 

'vbrsation:;and,nhallenge(i;'the;siIvor-haired.,man who;;tes;embled;' 
;'D,o.n,:'Q-uixote.-. 

. .-.i.'You .istate, -...'the ;::';case-^','' of ::-:,Czechoslovakia;, .mnfakly,” bb 

said. "It’s the last stronghold of democracy east of the Rhine. 
President Masaryk and Dr. - Benes have treated their 
minorities with the greatest liberality. They have perfect 
freedom of speech and political views.” 

'T disagree,” said the elderly man. ^^Tiie Hungarians 
were ^Czechized’ with great brutality after the war. The 
Sudeten Germans have made twenty or more petitions to 
the League of Nations for redress of grievances. Now 
Germany will have something to say about it, and if weTe 
not careful we shall all pay the price of injustice in blood and 
agony.” 

The dark-haired, dark-eyed young man narrowed his 
eyes for a moment. 

"^^YouTe pro-German , perhaps,” he suggested bitterly.' 
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“You believe in Jew-baiting. You believe in surteiiaer to tlie 
bully spirit.” 

The siiver-Iiaired man laughed good-humouredly. 

“Far from it. Ihii pro-Engiish. Therefore I don't want 
bombing aeroplanes over London. Because Fm pro-English 
I don't want this country to be dragged into a frightturwar 
to defend a State which should never have existed in its 
present form. We play into the hands of Hitler. We always 
play into the hands of Hitler because of our past mistakes. 
We" hand him his excuse for his: week-end adventures..” ; ' 
“You're a pacifist and a ,renegadep\Xfingfi,eldf\said HM 
Smediey, the publisher, who had been listening-in while he 
held a glass of sherry unsteadily. “You used to be one of the 
honoured leaders of the Labour Party. Now you've ratted, 
:;oldtman,, and denpaace.the;;peepie who.Lav'e 
;faith:;in;.you.:'” 'b ''b'"'''' ■ 

:4b: ■Wingfield:?.: .' '.'Arthur ^'WirigfiHd?^':;:jQhn^;knew^^^^^^ 

.‘as a,' waiter' .DO- political ' economy ..--a 

:of MsBooks haddmpressed' hira'a^good .deal 

,:he:: shrugged... , his r'r.shoukierSvts%htly,v,:and-.?sm^^^ 
■.looking more^than ever 'hke: Don:QuixGte.:: 

.rem.ain.tme ^ to ■my-'.principles,”.he said, .'■An,e,of which.. is' 
;:peaGeb ''' .I'no:Io.ngef : fbH^ party:whieh 'have deserted theirs, 

“111 what way ?” asked the dark young man aggressively. 
:fje was': the. editor of.a very, advanced- weekly,:;. 

Labour :. Party,”- said.-:Wingfield,,:^''^hav^^ become;: m.ilL.- 
tarist. They want to fight Germany because they don't li,ke 
the Na 2 :i regime, and are busy dividing the world into rival 
ideologies — frightful word ! — ^Fascism on one side, so-called 
'democracy on the other, until Europe becomes an ashpit: 
and a shambles.” 

■ “So-called democracy?” asked Hilton Smedley, the^ 
publisher, “What do you mean by that, old boy ? Have 
you joined forces with Colonel BKmp ?” 

, Arthur Wingfield, that distinguished-looldng economist, 
siniled again, and answered good-naturedly. 



don't 'believe in the sincerity of a democracy which 
will call in Russia — the most ruthless dictatorship in the world 
to-day — to light on behalf of 'liberty and standing up to the 
dictators, !"'■ 

■::,::^:t:;'^“Damn r' exck^ Hilton Smediey. He had spilt his 
sherry 'OYer the frock of .the lady'.Ydtii her hair looped over -her 
ears,-' " c' ■ ^ .'yh'v 

John slipped aw^ay from this group to talk with other 
men. .■■ Some; of them; .v’-ere .his friends ■ iii' Bloomsbury .and; 
Maida Vale.' ;o They belonged to the inteilectuah Left. They 
groaned; heavily over the.Rape fof Austria, as they called ii;.' 
Not one would admit, as Joiin felt bound to admit, as an 
.honest i .observer,; that,.nmhy...' Austrians,;. ' a Keavy^'.'' majority;;;;.ih|? 
the country districts, ,had welcomed the invaders with en- ^ 
;.thusiasm amountinglto 'delirium;^ ' ;;He .had." been'- among... .thoset 
.'.crowds. ;,':;He.";had .his;:feet' trampled.. ,.; -...His • ears;' had;;'b|^h';v 

dinned. . by . the chant ; Heii ! r : . Heil A : ^ 

^ '"^e' ve..,;,, .betrayed ; ;■ .everybody," ' saM . : ; one ' . of ■ his ■.;;■ S|e|ii|V''; 
;®^'lyb've\lbetrayed::everything-;';^^^ ■■.we; .w?cre;...,'.:pledg:ed^ 

'the' '-League^ Gf'-NationsJ^;';'eollectJve."S.ecurity,-,dem 
;. aih who| : put ';their i'ffithpin,;uswAbyss^ 

^;Spain.;;' ;-,WeTetthe.;^^J;udases''|;of::;the;: world,;'^^^ 
being an Englishman." 

,;?Thank';"GodlyQu’fe\not,"'':said,:bne'';;o 
^‘’You belong to the worm family, my little one. Somebody, 
will tread on you one, day. Meanwhile, do you mind fetching- 

As a student of English life John listened to these various 
snatches of conversation,- and found himself amused. Were 
there any other people in the world who were so violent in 
self-criticism, and, in the mass, so loyal and traditional’ ? 
This crowH belG.nged to the inteiligentaia. To find the mass 
opinion of the real England one had to go elsewhere. * ; 
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John liad a snort respite from foreign travel for some months^ 
except for a short visit to Paris with his mother and Judy, when 
it was arranged that Lucy should xome over to Etigland with 
little Louis-Philippe for a 'few vxeks in the siinitiier. She 
would be joined later on by her husband when be had liis 

::Lucy;;Wast going; to.-;;havetaGGffi^ 
was the reason for her being happier than when they had seen 
■ I-ouis^ ';she:''^said,;;-'was^not'-;womng 'overtime 
oixtcc iiov/3 and w’^as wonderfully good to her. Only to Judy 
did she confess one day that for a time she ha-i been very 
unhappy, having discovered that her husband was attracted 
;::'by pretty slut .employeddh ::hisvdepartment. ■ There had.. been 
terrible troiibie about it. She had threatened to leave hini 
for ever, and even started packing for that purpose, until his 
pleas for forgiveness and his real terror at the thought of losing 
her had disarmed her wrath. It had only been a ^'foolish 
little affair’", she told Judy. Louis had really been faithfiif 
to her ail the time, ,Now this storm of passion and tears 
between them— it had neatly killed her ,at the time — ^liad 
blown all the clouds away- and Louis was more devoted to^ 
|l|e;f;:;;'than:ieven 

"'Tt was ail very French/" she .said, '''and I was very Massa- 
diiisetts. Of course, the Family had a lot to say about it. 
Inmimerabie cousins and aunts called on me to plead for 
Louis and explain the - necessity of being tolerant and for- 
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She had been .abk' to, laugh about it, though Jolin was 
also Massachusetts, and not amused. But lie was glad that 
Lucy and the babe would put in some time with them in 
Chelsea, and it was partly for this reason that he bought a 
good-looking 'car— second-hand, from Bryan Feversham, who 
never kept a car more.- than sk months — in which he could 
take them about, with. "Judy . and. ,Iiis , mother to , show.: them:'' 
the English .countryside- ■ at Week-ends .when he could get. 
off from the office. now ■and:'then. , 

'. Before Lucy's arrival' he made some of, these expeditions:', 
into rural England and found them pleasant. With his mother 
and Judy — joined once or twice by Peter Langdon and his 
wifc--M:hey : put up ' fer ' "a'liight. 'dr,,,' two.; in . country .inns, .whke,; 
sometimes the food 'was not too good, and where sometimes 
there was a deficiency of bathrooms, but where also it was 
.amusing. ,. to , sit under . "old ■ Beams. ;inn,: Tooms ^ 'hungv^wlffi ■: 
sporting,^p.rints . and. eighteenth-century . 'engravings. , : V't: ^ 

.'d„ ,The-'mQde.rn ',ru.sh',.Gf ..fife had ,.not,,,invadedy these En^ph 
viHage,s.,:,,'^',,Their .tenipd.'. Was'^tiU;,, quiet .and leisurely 'excepL^^ 
anme,GasionalTnvasiGn;;:of,''motor traffic, ; which; went^on..:agaih, 
and left them untouched. 

Judy did.^,. some.; :'water-colour, sketches, :rdf .' old . chur^^ 
'.with, ,Norman4odking.. .towers,., 'and, ;,a- .ruined , castle ■ ot 'two, ancf 
o,ld;'.:fermhouses ..and ;, cottages,., while;: John:; sat,: ;with'''ffi^^ 
his.-.&ee— the.. English' ■■^idea- of '.sun— and '■enjoyedttHs^ 
quietude and beauty apart from certain thoughts which 
nagged at him and cast a shadow now* and then over this 
English scene. England 'was still beautiful, beyond the 
main roads and the far-reaching clutch of London. It was 
still old, peaceful and traditional. How long would this 
sense of peace last ? he vrondered. 

Judy had a gift of getting into conversation with all 
and sundry in village shops and post-offices, or in farmhouses 
W'here they stopped to get water for their car, or on the other 
side of garden hedges which she looked over to admire the 
flowers. These folk took a fancy to Judy because of her. 
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bright eyes and sense of Immoutj and she had great times 
talking witii them while she did a bit of painting. 

She repeated some of their remarks afterwards for the 
cnteitainnient of tier brother and ' to advance Ms study of 
English life and character. 

^'Some of them are getting worried/^ she said one clay 
when they were having tea in the garden of an old inn in the 
neighbourhood of Hasiemere. 

“What about asked John^, who was sitting back in a 
deck-chair listening to the hum of bees and the cooing of 
pigeons while lie Avatclied a water-wagtail hopping across the 
lawn. 

“Some of them are getting worried about those broadcast 
appeals for volunteers in case of air-taidsd^ 

“It"s time they began to vrotty/’ , said John. “Things 
don’t look good to me. But nobody in this tight little island 
seems to take it seriously.” 

“'They don’t talk about it much,” said Judy, “but it’s 
at the back of their minds all the time. The newspapers are 
beginning to scare them. All this talk about war 1” 

“Fm getting a little scared myself,” said John. “’TMngs 
are getting very hot in the international situation, I can 
smell biiming.” 

Judy was silent for some minutes while John sat with 
his eyes closed as though asleep. He w^asn’t asleep. In Ms 
mind were those nagging thoughts wdiich intruded into the 
peace of the English countryside. At the office he was in 
touch with world news. Reports were coming through 
€%^ery night from Berlin, Munich, Prague, Paris, Warsaw, 
and other centres of information, or misinformation., There 
was a high-tension note in ail of them. The German Press 
was focusing its propaganda on Czechoslovakia, denouncing 
the Czechs for ill-treatment of their minorities, and especially 
of the Sudeten Germans. The Sudetens were getting excited 
after the union of Austria with the German Reich. They were 
demanding autonomy and making a noise about it. Their 
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niegapiione was a man named. Henlein^ a heft}"^ broad-slicrui- 
dered fellow who had once been a gymnastic instractoi and 
was now the leader of these Sudetens and a political extremist,, 
cioseh in touch with the German Nazis. He had just been 
OYer to Eli gland j and John had had a talk AYith him on behalf 
of his paper. Nothing would satisfy liis people^ he said, 
.except, complete self-government. .Surely'., the ',Englishy...h,.e„. 
had argued, would not stand in the way of self-government 
and liberty ? 

.' All very, plausible .!.■■ But there was o.ne^ .s.nag. about it."' 
France had given unconditional pledges to defend the frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia, who might make long-delayed concessions 
to the Sudeten Germans, but would fight rather than let them 
join up with the German Nazis over the border. Pvussia was 
in the background. The Czechs were a Slav people. They had 
many aerodromes ready for Russian bombing-’plaaes wlficli 
might alight there in squadrons for attack on German cities. 
England w.asvallied with; France,?'and :if ,France:'„.were^ involved,::, 
in a 'war over Czechoslovakia, England would be at her side. 
All wery: Aangerbu,s:-l:y%Meanwhile,i.theyBStish:;:^ 
was sending one of its elder statesmen to Czechoslovakia to 
act as mediator without official responsibility. That was very 
'.'characteristic >o£'Aii^todr^lwayS:''itrying;'tb,:-pou^ on,, : the;: 

troubled waters, though the waves were mountaiiviiigh,; 
alw^ays believing in a gentlemanly compromise. Supposing 
the Runciman mission failed ? What then., O Lord ? 

The British Government was getting anxious. The Foreign 
Office man who acted as spokesman to the Press hardly 
disguised Ms amdeties. Cabinet 'Ministers were going to the 
microphone calling for those volunteers for anti-aircraft 
defence. They spoke with the bedside manner. They were 
bland and suave. They expressed their belief that was 
not inevitable”. ^‘Not inevitable” was hardly a good form of 
life insurance for a nation. The closer one got to the men who 
Imew what was happening behind the scenes the more worried 
one became. John had had talks witli some of them— a 
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Cabinet >;! inister whom he had met one evening at t^-'c Ametican 
Embassy, ?jid one of the elder statesmen^ out of oiiicCj bin: 
still active and keeping Ms finger on the pulse of Europe. 
I'liey had been profoiindly gloomy. They not only ailrnitmi!, 
but even emphasized the unpreparedaess of England, and 
drew hair-raising pictures of London bombed into ruins and 
mbble-heaps/ 

‘‘^We mustn’t have that vear !” had said one of the men at 
that, dinner-table, .who was an Anglican Bishop with::th,e:.facey: 
iof a' comedian. ■ 

. ' John ■ was: tliiiikingdof that ; co.nversation .wlieii , die'; w 
called back . to ■ his present - surroundings -by , J-udy , ■ and; 'opene.d.' 
Ills eyes after this meditation on contemporary histoiyu The 
pigeons were still cooing. The flowers were still blooniing 
;:i;n--ithe;garde.n.lof-This"CQuntfy:-dna.iv,::The:-;;water-^^ 
worrying, was preening itself on the edge of a bird-bath. 

''said .John, ;as'-^Ahough i;:he...:'had': just ::ar.rived''. 
;&om.:'--anot.her; world-. dd--'' 

.df\;war;;''happens/^d- SEid. Judy.yyd^-T -,;canT . 
y'bear-tp.'- think -of' it.; ; England isysovbeautifal and 'so: peaceful..!. 
'i'lNi 0 .flelof 'these' people: want . war/;:i-::They’ve no' grud:ge 'agaihst:;' 
ythe;:: Germans'.,,; '^'They donT;;;hate;,;anybody;:'-. I, don’t ;believe;- 
;theyTe., capable nfhat^^ 

y .', Yes, ; that’s ' their ,', risk,”.; said:' John. ■ ;:;^'They ., think ;. every- ; 
;;;-,thihg:may :be. s a nice'.,ffiendl;y,;;taik: ;over,; a;-;mce;:,,cu;|p- 

of tea ! They don’t understand that Central Europe is a helFs 
y.,;eauldfon;:.'o,£;.:raciai:'-passions.-vy;'y'They'y.stilI liye-:.;'in y;ay 

nice safe little island protected by the British Navy and all its 
brave boys. They’ve forgotten' the air. '■ They’re a nation of. 
':.:;|miteurs;-y,co-r^ 'with-:;p.rofessionai$..’;’;.;^; ■■:d.'':.'''d;'':-'-'':id'd;y 

;||dd;:dH;e,lstdod,':Up ,- 1 

^Eetter be going back, , perhaps. We’re dining "With 
the Langdons to-night, aren’t we,?” ■■ 

He was sorry to leave this garden 'of an old inn where' 
it was very peaceful in the-, sunsMne. ' . , 
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The Langdons had two guests at dinner that f They 
were Frau von Altendorf, Katherine Langdons sister, aiid 
Anna her daughter. They were spending the summer m 
Errand Friedrich von Altendorf was going tojom 

them later. Young Paui:M 

riieet them and would have to drive back that nij,ht to ^ 

wa?^ ^eSant dinner-party : excepiv ; for a , 

/which once or: twice, appeared - to sotne of those at tab^^|^ 

and overshadowed their spirit. A>.rio wtin 

: Paul tvas having: an a^ 

excited at beinv in Engto and was very ke^ to,;, 

go up to Oxford and be shown around by this handsome 

indignmon. because I want to prevent 

anv unkindness. I don’t want to wreck the fumre cheers of 
aU mv friends, who ate swotting like blacks for tneir Finals. I 
you appear on the horizon they’U aU lose their heads. They re 
Tmost emotional crowd, and very susceptMe to female charm 
;:L:after vteingi kept : inV monastic / seclusion ■ for; :;tv?p.;. mpptp|||| 

' Anna blushed a little at this compliment to her charm 

V'SiaM'^beauty./ i - :^:' ::;/':::::v-/:-L:: i V : • ::/■" 

;:/V/::':v:V//:v/::’^:;» ■■ /V;V/:/;■^//.;/;;:K^/;^--,:://;/ :352 -://v/.::://^/i^^ 
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3 ! ' J’ , 
squeal 


"You’re puliiag my leg, Paul,” she said with 

Pfe ^luother was shocked, or pretended to be, by mis 

^^^*^“Anaa r cried. “If your father heard you say taai 
he would be angry with you. I can’t tliink how you karn 

“'"MUpEiThem »p &om Paul.” said Ar^. ;B»t F™ 

not really up to date. I want to learn the rery latest things an 

GoSwaimed Paul. “This strange woman tah« 
about an Oxford dialect as though we spoke a kma ot 

They entered into a lively argument about tne Oxford 
a-cent and Paul was bold enough to^deny its existence, 
maintainincy that the undergraduates of Oxtord spoue the 
mSesi and" noblest English. He was distressed when Judy 
Confessed that his accent hal sounded very afected to hot 
' until she had become used to it. . , . « . 

No spectral shadow had appeared up to tnat ^ 

it fell aaoss the table when Annas mother begaii tak .fe 
abou her son Hans, who had finished his service m the labour 
Smp and was now karning to fly, and, indeed, had already 

^ L"^“bout it,” said Frau von Altendorf. 

d?” 

^^^^"But it’s so glorious!” cried Anna. “It gives young 
ihl wk^s of the pods. It’s onc of the reasons why I 
SSnt haS?been born a girl. ' And, of course, Germany s 
future is in the air. That’s what General Goenng is always 
savitto- Now that we have the greatest air torce m the xrorld 
no one will dare to attack us, and we shall be able to estabksh 

’“%"or“a^m2ent John looked into Peter Langdon’s eyes 

' aad saw a dark shadow in them* - 
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Paul laughed' at this remark. 

"'^That sounds good/’ he said. if German ideas of 

justice clash with those of England or France ?” 

‘^^Why should they ?” asked Anna, opening her blue eyes 
rather wider. "‘^Justice is justice. Germany doesn’t want 
anything which is not her right. The FLihrer has no intxntion of 
attacking other countries or grabbing other people’s property. 
Fie believes in peace. In every speech he makes he always 
speaks for peace, especially with England.” 

‘"Well,” said Paul, “Fm inclined to believe in Adolf’s 
sincerity. But I hope he won’t let me down.” 

Fie spoke the words lightly and with a laugh in his eyes, 
but Anna was scandalized, 

^'Oh, Paul, that’s very wicked of you ! No one doubts 
the sincerity of the Fuhrer. He is utterly sincere. It’s 
treason for any German to doubt him.” 

Paul was undisturbed by this accusation of lese-majesfe, 

"^‘Yes, but I happen to be a free-born Englishman, I 
must admit that Adolf and I don’t see tjo. to eye on all things, 
including Jews, Aryans, and even Austrians, but as long as he’s 
friendly to England I’m going to be friendly to him. Heil 
Hitler I God Save the King ! Vive la France 

^'You leave out the United States,” said Judy. “I feel hurt.” 

Paul .repaired this omission. 

"'Long live Uncle Sam and heaven help President Roose- 
-velt ! Which reminds me. Have you seen that American^ 
play, Idiofs Delight ? It’s alarmingly good. The most daring 
indictment of war and all its madness. My young soul was 
.considerably moved.” 

The conversation drifted to plays, film shows, and various 
places of interest in London. Paul promised reluctantly to 
take Anna to the Tow'or of London one day. He absolutely 
refused to take her to the British Museum, 

The shadow had passed. That shadow of faint appre- 
hension which for a moment had . fallen across the elder 
members of this company at the thought of war. 


In the clrawiiig'-.tooms Katherine Langdoa^ played a few 
pieces of Ciiopin and Anna sang one of Sch'abeit^s songs to lier 
accompaiiimeiit, Peter Langclon excused himself for a wiiile 
and went up to his study, where he was putting the last touches 
to a novel. Sirs. Barton and Judy were mucii take;'! by Frau 
von Altendoif, who was telling them of the differences 
between German and English social life — ^little differences of 
etiquette and custom. The gentlemen, she said, never 
remained behind at table wiiile the kdies went to the drawing- 
room. German social evenings lasted too long, she tliouglit, 
and were not broken up enough. Everybody sat round in a 
circle and talked. After they had said everything possible 
about everything they said it all over again. ^ It was all a Iktle 
more formal than in England. But she loved the German 
people and German life. The kindness of all her friends there 
had been wonderful. They all admired England and wanted 
to be friends with the English, and were hurt by so mucli 
harsh' criticism in the sensational papers. It was so unfair, 
they' thought. Sometimes it was utterly untrue. 

John Barton did not intervene in tills conversation. Ffe 
was busy with his own thoughts. He wzs. feeling desperate 
about Anne Ede. He had hardly seen her since their meeting 
in Berlin. She had stayed in Germany for some time and had 
only recently come back. He had seen her one night at the 
Savoy. She was with a group of friends, including that good- 
looking young German, Flelmut, and his sister Elisabeth. 

^’'When am I going to see you again he had asked her. 

^‘^YouTe seeing me now/^^ she had answered, holding his 
hand for a moment. "Come and' talk to. us.” 

He couldnT tell her very well that he wanted to see her' 
alone, and that he didn't care for conversation in a crowd. ■ 

Then he had met her again one night. . It was in the dance- 
room of Grosvenor House, where' he had taken Judy and Anna 
wdth young Paul ' Anne was sitting' at one of the little tables 
with 'Helmut , Presently he rose and bowed -to 'her in the 
German style and she nodded and laughed up at him .and then 
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rose and let Mm'putHs amis round lier on the dancing-floor. 
Presently she saw John and smiled across the ioom„ 
inoment later she brought her German over and was delighted 
to see Judy again. 

‘^‘^May we join you ?’’ she asked^ introducing her friend. 

He talked to her in a crowd again and ivas able to put in 
only a little private conversation. It included a suggestion 
that she might take tea with him again in Kensington Gardens, 

“Why not she had said. 

“Tomorrow^ . 

No, that wasn’t quite possible. She had promised to see 
an old aunt living at Hayivard’s Heath. She was driving down 
to spend the v/eek-end. 

®Til ring you up one day,” she promised, “We’ll make an 
assignation.” 

So fat she hadn’t rung him up. 

“You’re very silent to-night, John,” said Judy, as lie sat in 
Peter Laiigdon’s drawing-room. 

“Deep in thought,” he said, smiling at her. 

Young Paul, who had been teaching Anna some new dance* 
steps, glanced at his wrist-watch. 

“I’ll have to get away in half an hour. There’s time to 
hear the news if anybody wants to know the latest horrors.” 

“Need we ?” asked his father. 

Anna wanted to listen. 

There was the usual SOS for an unfortunate man on a 
trawler in the North Sea whose mother was dangerously ill, 
and the usual police message for any witness of a motor-car 
which had run over a small boy, inflicting fatal injuries. 

The weather report was unsatisfactory for the time of year. 

In Palestine four Arabs had been killed and seven seriously 
wounded when a bomb had exploded at 10.30 that morning 
outside the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem. _ . , 

In Spain a village about fourteen miles from Sagunto had 
been captured by the insurgents after heavy losses on both 
sides. 


you. find this amusing asked Peter Laiigdoii with a. 
deep sigh. 

•^^Stick its Fathers’^ said Pauls grinning at him. '^These are 
the stem facts of life/'' ' , 

Chinese troops were preparing to defend Kiiikiang on the 
Yaiigt 2 e. 

The Evian Conference on the problems of Jewish refugees 
had not started well. A Zionist memorandum stated that the 
world to-day was divided into countries in which Jews cannot 
live and countries which they must not enter. 

"^"Tragic P" exclaimed Judy. ‘T canT understand . . 

New marriage laws had 'been passed in Austria^ bringing 
them into line with those already existing in the Rei ch. Marriage 
v/oiild be restricted to those satisfying blood and health tests, 
might do that in England/’ said Anna. 

Sir Sanuiei HoarCj the Home Secretary^ had made a state- 
ment on the progress of Air Raid Precautions. The production 
'Of gas-masks for the civilian population was being speeded up 
as fast as possible. Many mHlions would shortiy be available. 
He called for a million volunteers for first-aid fire-fighting and. 
anti-gas precautions in the event of war. 

“Ofo well, all that is very boring/’ said Paul, *^1 shall have 
to shove a few things in my suit-case.” 

It was his father who switched off the radio when he left" 
the room, followed by Anna, who volunteered to give liim a 
helping hand. 

For a moment there was silence,, and then Anna’s mother- 
spoke to Peter Langdon withustonishiiient and 'distress. 

"Peter, what does all this mean ? • Why are the English 
. people being provided with gas-masks ? W'hat is all tills talk 
about war?” ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

'Langdon looked at her sombrely^ and then raised both 
hands slightly. ' • ' , 

•"I don’t know/’ he said. "Fm getting worried about it* 
,The' Government seems to^be thinking of nothing but im- 
' pending "war. We’re spending, untold millions on rearmaiBent,. 
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Pafiiameat seems obsessed with the idea that it^'s a race with 
time. The newspapers ate raising a. war scare and some of 
them seem to be anxious for it to happen— asking for it— 
stirrifig up hatred again, filling the public mind with dark 
suspicions and dark fears. Fortunately, on the whole the 
people refuse to be seated.’’ 

■, .''But, Peter,”. said.. his. .sister-in-law, "Vho is. .the. eaemyT...:. 
Who is going to declare war on you ?” 
keep asking that,” said Langdon. 

Frau von Altendorf stared at him as though searching for 
the truth in his eyes. 

'Tell me,” she said urgently, ''Surely you don’t believe’ 
that Germany is the enemy of England ?” 

"No,” said Langdon, "I don’t believe that. I refuse to 
believe it.” 

His sister-in-law spoke again emotiomlly, 

"But the Government and the English people ? Do they 
•believe that Germany is preparing to attack them ? If so they 
must have gone mad.” 

She laughed at the absurdity of such belief 
"If they knew Germany they couldn’t believe it,” she said. 
"I know the German people ; I belong to therxi. All my 
friends and my children’s friends want nothing but friendship 
with England. They’re sentimental about it. They keep on 
asking me why the Socialist papers in England are so critical 
of Germany and so hostile to Hitler, It hurts them. Some- 
times it even makes them angry, but it’s because they long for , 
a better understanding between our two countries. Friediidi’s 
friends who fought in the war have told m.e a thousand times 
that Germany and England must never go to war with each 
other again. They say that would be the unpardonable crime,” 
"I agree,” said Langdon. "But we may be caught in some 
combination of powers- or dragged into war against our will 
by some international episode. I’m afraid of that happening. 
But if it happens it will be a crime and a madness at which all 
the devils' of hell will laugh. Haven’t we learnt anything from; 
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Judy was worldtig ia Robin Bramley’s studio again and having 
a good timCj but rather a lonely one^ as he had gone away for 
a few weeks to paint the portrait of a provincial mayor in his 
robes and chain of office for presentation to the Town Council 
It was a bread-and-butter job, he had told her before departing 
and leaving her the keys of his studio and a free run of his , 
workshop, as he called it. 

any visitors call,” he said, mde to them, and don’t, 
let ’em waste your time. Tell them I’m serving a sentence for 
burglary and likely to be away for three months. And for 
goodness’ sake clean your brushes when you leave off work. 
I'Ve seen many an artist go to ruin because he forgot to clean 
his brushes.” 

Not a line came from him while he was away, but a stack of 
letters arrived for him, and from time to time a visitor appeared, 
mightily surprised to find Judy installed in the studio, and 
painting a little girl called Jennifer, who belonged to Burton 
Court. 

One of these visitors was a lady with wffiom Judy had once 
crossed the Atlantic., It was Vera, Countess of Munstead, 
whom she had also met during a week-end at Aldermere, and 
just for a second one day in the mews below. 

“Hullo !” she exclaimed when Judy opened the door to 
her. “XXdiat are you doing here ?” 

“Working,” said Judy, 

“Is Robin in?” ■ . 

'“No, he’s away.” '■ ■. 
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■ “Ob, rotten luck agaiii !'■’ ' ■ ' 

She looked sorry about it and turned to.go, but sne iiesitaiecl 

and spoke again ; , ' , „ ' 

“I'm Lady iMuastead, you know. ’ , , ,, 

“Yes, I know,” said Judy. “Would you care to come in 
Ladv^Muastead went into the studio and glanced rouna it 
as thourfi amused by what she saw. She was very lovely, 
tlioup-ht^ Tudy. She was like one of those mid-Victonan women 
nainted by IvGllais with a creamy complexion ana long lasnes 
to her brown eyes and a little straight nose and tun cm.m 

“Robin painted ray portrait here,^^ sne said. rk \.as 
yery mucli in love witn me at the time. 

“Was it a good portrait?” asked Judy. . , 

“Frightfully good,” said Lady Munst^d, thougn I thnn% 
oerhaps it made me a little too oeautiful. _ 

“Harcllv possible,” said Judy witli a slight irony. 

Lady Munstead fluttered her eyelashes and smucd. 

“That's nice of you 1 Robin might have said tnat once. 
But he was very angry with me because I wouidn t marry him. 
Flow could I marry him when he hadn t a bean 
you matried someone else?' said Jud). 

Lady Munstead nodded. vi i 

“I hadn’t a bean either. So I married a man witn a big house 
in the countrv, which bores me very much, and a big towiihouse 
where the furniture is generally under dust-clotns because m/ 
husband hates London, which I adore 

“Not very amusing for you, said Judy. 

“Oh it mifrht be worse ! But that s why I come to see 

, yii, o amuses me. He always makes me 

Robin now and then. Fie amuses me. _ 

laugh and I love to laugh. But he s so afraid that I want to 

male ’love to him that he is very sulky and very rude. 

“Perhaps you hurt him when you married somebody else, 

Funny, isn’t it? I thought romantic love had gone 

with crinoUnes Ikd bustles. But Robin took it badly. He 
' went about Uke the forsaken lover in a Drury Lane melodrama, 
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and when I tried to comfort him he calied me a slut ! So silly 
of him 

^Why do you tell me these things ?” asked Judy* did 
not ask you to tell me. I donk want to know them.” 

Lady Munstead looked surprised and amused. 

‘^X3h, why not be frank ?” she asked. "‘^Aren’t you keeping 
company with Robin ? Doesn't he ever talk about me ?” 

Judy answered very coldly : 

"‘He allows me to use his studio while he's away, and I'm 
afraid Fm rather busy.” 

Lady Munstead laughed in quite a friendly way. 

“Sorry if Fve hurt your feelings. But Fm one of those 
frank creatures who just say what they think. And what's the 
good of pretending? — especially as we're all going to be blown 
to bits very soon. That s why I came to see Robin to-day. 
wanted to laugh with him' again before the German aeroplanes 
came over and we ail get smashed to bits. I wanted to tell him 
that Fm still very much in love with him.” 

Judy stared at her in consternation. Had this woman gone 
mad ? What was all this nonsense about being blown to 
bits ? 

Lady Munstead seemed to read her thoughts. 

“Oh, I haven't gone gaga ! But my husband gets to know 
things. He thinks October ist is the probable date for the war 
in the air. Six weeks more of life I Well, so long ! Give my 
love to Robin, won't you ?” 

She held out her hand and Judy took it. 

“You rather frighten me,” said Judy. 

Lady Munstead laughed at those wmrds. 

“Oh, it’s no use being frightened,” she said. "'WHat is 
death ? And, for the matter of that, what is life ? Mostly an 
illusion, don't you think ?” 

She went away, and Judy stood for several minutes quite 
still in the studio. ‘ Little Jennifer had gone aw^ay in a taxi an 
hour ago. Judy had been cleaning her brushes and pottering 
about. Now she stood .rigid, staring through this gloom at one 
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of Robin's pictures which she did not see. Was it possible that 
war was coming to England ? Did that woman really know ? 
She had noticed that John had been getting worried about it. 
He v/as very pessimistic and slipped things out now and then 
which seemed to suggest dark apprehension of impending war. 
It was all about Czechoslovakia. No settlement seemed pos- 
sible among the minorities there — those Sudeten Germans, 
rwhose very existence had been unknown to her until recently. 
They were working themselves up into a fever, fanned by 
propaganda from Germany. There had been fights between 
-them and the Czechs. Their leaders were refusing all con- 
cessions, John said. The German Press was conducting a 
campaign of violent abuse against Dr. Benes and the Czech 
Government, accusing them of atrocities against the Sudetens. 
That was what John told her. 

She had heard him lately pacing about Ms bedroom when 
he ought to have been sleeping. Several times she had heard 
him groan as though tortured in his spirit. But she couldn't 
believe this war was going to happen. Why should it happen, 
when all the German people were so friendly to England ? 
Frau von Alteadorf said so many times. That handsome jmung 
' German whom she had met with Anne Ede had told her so. 
Even John admitted that, though he had no trust in the leaders 
of Getmany, and was very prejudiced against the Nazis. The 
English people themselves didn’t want war and didn’t believe 
it was coming. Now and again they were scared by broadcast 
warnings and by the sensational newspapers, but they went on 
as though nothing were happening to menace their lives. She 
' had been watching the faces of the people in the streets. They 
were quite calm. The -women were doing their shopping just 
as ■usual. The cinemas were crowded. England was more 
, interested in the Test Match than in Czechoslovakia. There 
was, no sign anywhere of alarm or panic, except among 
.intellectual groups who took gloomy views about almost 
'everything. "The garage hands in the mews didn't seem to 
tiiink a war was coming. They whistled and exchanged jokes 
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as they cleaned their cars; ^ One 'of tlieiii was whistling now— 
ati Atiericaii tune called Saw Stars”. She could hear laughter 
down in the mews. Some of the garage children were shoutiiigr 
ia sliriO voices. Somevvdiere a piano-organ was playing. All 
the melody of London life went on. The English people were 
surely unconscious of approaching doom. Chily six weeks of 
life ahead ? That woman must be mad. she thought. 
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J0DY fitiislied cleaning her brushes and washed her hands at 
the sink. There was no need to hurry home. It was one of 
her mother's evenings with the spirits, and John was away in 
Birmingham on some story for his paper. She decided to walk 
home to get some fresh air and exercise, but this idea was 
frustrated by meeting someone on the stairs as she was running 
down to the mews. She ran into that someone's arms. 

'®No, you don't he 'said. escape, fair iady 

It was Robin who held her in his arms. 

■ ^‘^So you're back, are you ?" she enquired, quite uniieces- 
sarily, considering that he held her tight. ‘^"And you didn't even 
take the trouble to send me a postcard !" 

did write once," lie told her, ^“'but somehow it failed to 
get posted." 

"''How's the portrait?" asked Judy, going upstairs again 
unresistingly as he gripped her arm. ' 

"Foult" he assured. "Sometimes I had to stop and laugh 
at it. The old Mayor looked like one of Belcher's bar loungers. 
His purple face clashed with his scarlet gown. But I rather 
liked -the old scoundreL There was no damn' nonsense about 
him, and he told me hair-raising stories of graft and corruption 
in the Town Council Moreover, he liked my caricature of 
him, and said it was a speaking likeness. I told him if it spoke 
some of the stories he had told me it would have to be removed 
from the Mayor's Parlour. We parted on excellent terms, and 
I'm the richer by eighty quid, with three more commissions on 
the strength of it." 
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“Why, that’s, wealth cried Judy. 

“I'll say it is, kid/’ agreed Mr. Robert Btamley, with a jpoor 
^I'mitatioU': o£: American vslaug..^^^ 

He strode into his studio and flung his raincoat over a 
chair. Then he looked round with a smile at finding himself 
iti his “sium’’ again, and Ms roving eyes came to rest on Judy’s ' 
^'portrait'of Jennifer. 

^^Corpo di Bam he exclaimed. “The woman is miracu- 
lous ! She excels her master. That’s a nice job of work, Judy ; 
■honour, bright.”'- 

Judy blushed deeply. This praise from a man who knew, 
was very warming to her soul. ^ ,■ ■ 

“I thought it seemed to come rather well,” she said 
modestly. 

“I like the way you’ve handled it/’ said Robin, “No 
niggling. You haven’t funked it. And you’ve got quality into ' 
it. A nice kid, too. Shell be a beauty one day.” 

He sighed for a moment as he turned away to put his hat 
on a peg behind the studio door. 

“Why do you sigh ?” asked Judy. 

“Oh, I don’t know ! Things don’t look too good for nice 
kids just now. I see in the evening paper that they’ll soon be 
fitting on their gas-masks. What a charming world, eh, w'hen 
small children have to be told about poison gas instead of 
getting on with their fairy-tales ? Wliat a commentary on the 
grown-ups !” 

Judy looked into Ms eyes gravely. 

“Do you think it’s going to happen, this war ?” 

He.hesitated for a moment and then shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know. I can’t see any reason for its happening. 
But people in the know seem to think it’s coming along. Why 
'we should be dragged into the flames because of CzccIiot 
Slovakia is one of those riddles which are beyond my intelligence. 
If the Sudetens, or whatever they call themselves, are fecl-iip 
with Czech rule and want to shout "Heii Hitler !\ and do tliC' 
goose-step with their brother Germans, why the hell shouldn’t 
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they ? Why should we march into the furnace of another war 
because France has pledged herself to prevent any alteration 
of the Czech frontier? Silly, I call it. -It Avas all the fault 
of those old dotards who helped to make the Peace Treaties 
and made 'em wrong. Czeclioslovakia—tliat hodge-podge of 
hostile races — ^is the most amusing example of their handiwork. 
The devil laughed up his sleeve in the council chamber where 
those old men were busy with their maps. T'll teach you !' 
he said to himself. ^You'll learn a little geography later on, 
gentlemen. What you are doing now- will be grand work for 
me. More blood. More agony. More hell on earth. Ha ! 
Ha! Pla! and also Ho- ! Ho! Hoi" 

^^Robin 1" said Judy, frighten me. And Fve been 
frightened already to-day." 

‘'^Wlio frightened you ?" asked Robin, ignoring Hs own 
share of fright-making, 

Judy hesitated a moment before telling him : 

“A lady visitor. One of your friends. Vera — Lady 
Munstead." 

‘^^Oh, Lord ! ' ’ exclaimed Robin. 'TIas she been round again ? • 
She won’t leave me alone. She tries to break down my virtue. 
She tries to lute me into sin by her abominable beauty." 

Pie laughed as he spoke like that, but Judy could see that 
he was uneasy and vexed by this visit of Vera, Lady MunsteacL 
"^Tcll me about her," said Judy. "T want to know." 
"bNothing much to tell," he said. ^T fell in love with her. 
I fell out of love with her when she chucked me for someone 
else after I had spent quite a lot of money on her and spilt my 
heart’s blood at her feet. It’s finished as far as Fm concerned. 
Fve no further use for the lady." 

"^'She loves you," said Judy, '^She sent her love to you. 
She wanted to say good-bye before we were all blown to bits. 
That’s why she frightened me." 

For a moment or two Robin was silent, then he began 
wliistling and moving about the room, altering the arrangement 
of one or two pots on the shelf over the fireplace. 
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forget ali that/'; he said^ belongs to the past. 
Let’s go, and get a bite of food.'' 

it."”,";::; 

the way,” he said presently, after washing his hands 
at the sink, ^hhere was something I wanted to say to yon, 
;;but:d::Oaa't:^quite'think: wM^ Let’s see,; now---— 

‘'^Does it begin with an A or a B ?” asked Judy, readjusting 
:;;her hat : with . the , ■ aid: : of - . a ■ .cracked.-: mirror .in, ; an ■ eighteehth*:;:;;, 
':'century:ffame.'' 

'^Oh,^I he said. occurred to me in the train.” ., 

“Well?” said Judy, not too pleased with the effect of her 
hat. 

“It occurred to me,” said Robin, “that you and I get on 
very nicely together, and that now Fm beginning to paint 
provincial mayors, and getting paid for the job, we might as 
' well stable horses together. I mean we might make a match of 
it. That’s to say we might entwine the Union Jack with the 
dear old Stars and Stripes. In other words, I don't see why 
we shouldn’t get married. It would save you going home at 
night. You’d economize in taxi fares. I should be happy to 
clean your shoes if in return you'd clean my brashes. What 
do you say, woman ? How does it appeal to you, plain Judy ?” 

While he was speaking he had come behind her as she stood 
in front of the mirror and then had clasped her arms and 
leaned forward so that his cheek touched hers, as their eyes met 
in the mirror. His eyes had a laugliing look in them and great 
. kindness. 

“It seems to me a perfectly sound idea,” said Judy. “I can't 
see anything against it.” 

“It seems to me extraordinarily amusing,” said Robin. “It 
makes me laugh. It's the best joke we've had together yet.” 

Judy laughed with tears in her eyes for a moment. After ' 
all, she wasn't a predestined spinster. 
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As the summer days passed, John Barton, as an American 
observer of English life, had the sense of watching the approach 
of a world calamity drawing nearer and nearer with a frightful 
inevitability like the coming death of a man in the last stage of 
a malignant and mortal disease. Yet there were times when it 
seemed very unreal and imaginary, because of the geographical 
■-remoteness of the danger-2:one . in. 'its : relations.- to ..England--— as .■ 
■faraway as Czechoslovakia— and. its.''atill farther distance-, from, 
the knov/iedge and interests of the people among whom he 
lived. None of them in the mass had ever been in that country. 
'Few* had ever seen a Czech or a Slovak. Most of them, in spite 
of newspaper articles, had no definite idea as to what all the 
trouble was about between Sudeten Germans, of whom they 
had only heard in recent months, and Czechs, with whom they 
had no social or political ties. It was not easy for the ordinary 
worldng folk of England to realize that what was happening 
in Central Europe among these unknown peoples might lead — 
in a few weeks — to the destruction of their own cities and the 
widespread slaughter of their populations by aerial bombard- 
ment. They didn't realize it in the mass, and that made the 
approach of this menace all the more horrible to those who, 
like John himself, had a certain amount of inside knowledge 
and knew that the tension was increasing day by day and, later, 
liour by hour. 

The business and pleasure of life went on uninterruptedly 
for, most people, and he Hmself had to attend to family affairs 
and the little duties of social life when all 'the time there was 
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this dark foreboding in his brain, though sometimes lie was 
able to ignore it like the pain' of a nagging tooth. Now and 
then he wondered whether he was over-dramatking it all, or 
in a morbid way exaggerating the danger. The English folk 
didn’t let it interfere with their pleasures. He drove dowm to 
the sea several times with his mother and sisters — Lucy had 
now arrived with the small boy — and bathed from the sands 
at Litliehampton and Bognor, where the usual holiday crowds 
w^ere enjoying themselves in family groups. The sea was 
uncommonly cold, but many boys and girls in their bathing- 
clothes were tossing health-balls and even sun-bathing outside 
the wooden huts. Sturdy children were building their sand- 
castles. Young mothers sat around with their babes. An 
adventurous youth who put out to sea in a canvas boat -was 
watched by a small crowd of Christopher Robins. There was 
no sign of impending doom, except in the headlines of the 
newspapers. On the day that John took Lucy and Judy to 
Littlehampton Dr. Benes, the President of the Czechs, had 
put forward fresh proposals to the Sudeten party leaders, but 
serious incidents between Sudetens and Cxechs were hap- 
pening on the frontiers, arousing the fury of the German 
Press, working under orders from Dr. Goebbels. 

It did not look as if that English mediator, Lord Runciman, 
were making much headway in conciliation. Supposing he 
failed ? What then ? 

John went out for a swim with Judy at Bogaor after a 
motor-drive through enchanting country and a visit to Arundel . 
Castle, still the home of the Dukes of Norfolk, who had been 
'there for the most part of English history. Judy was a fine' 
swimmer and they had some' fun together in the sea. 

"Tsn’t this glorious ?” she cried before going back to the > 
bathing-hut. 

Something had happened to Judy, he thought. He had' 
thought so for several days. She went about singing to herself. 
'Her eyes seemed to be brighter than usual. Perhaps it was 
' because Lucy had come from'Paris with the brat Louis-Philippey 
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who was a bit of a nuisance in the 'house because he yelled at 
times. 

Lucy was doing needlework with that infant crawling in 
the sand beside her. She was looking forward to the day when 
her husband would arrive. 

Would he arrive ? John had that question in his mind 
when he lay at full stretch in the sand with a sense of physical 
pleasure. Something very unpleasant was happening in 
Germany. Not much was being said about it in the English 
newspapers. Far more news was reaching America on the 
subject, and Bryan Feversham at the Embassy was know- 
ledgeable about it, Flundreds of thousands of young men 
from the labour camps all over Germany had been sent to 
the Western Front and were digging formidable defences called 
the Siegfried Line opposite the Maginot Line, They were 
digging as though for dear life, and a certain date ahead when 
the line would be impregnable against French attack. The 
German Army, according to Feversham, who got his infor- 
mation from military attaches of other Embassies, were calling; 

' up some of the reserves and had been given authority to con- 
script civilian goods and labour for military purposes. It. 
pnountcd to a partial and secret mobilization. For what 
purpose and for what time-table of future events ? It was 
quite clear that Germany would not leave this Chechoslovakian 
problem to be settled by the friendly mediation of Lord 
Runciman. Germany was going to intervene by armed force, 
III that case Great Britain had no such pledge. France was 
pledged to defend the Chech frontiers. The Prime Minister 
had repeated that several times. But he had also made it 
clear to Germany, as well as to his own people, that if France 
became involved Great Britain, could not stay neutral. 

These thoughts passed through the brain of John Barton . 
as he lay in the warm, sand listening to the laughter of English 
children and now and then to conversation between Lucy and 
Judy. 

He listened nov/. Lucy was saying, something abont the 
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possibility of war. It was the first time she had spoken about 
it, and he had kept off the subject in order not to worry the 
womenfolk. 

^^Jiidy/’ she said suddenly, ^Vould England fight if France 
had to go to war again with Germany ?” 

Judy laughed at this tremendous question. 

^Tm told so on the best authority/" she said, having been 
told by Robert Bramley. ^'But for goodness" sake clonk talk 
about such things, Lucy ! It takes the glamour out of the 
sunshine.” 

But Lucy went on talking about it. 

"^"^Louis is getting worried,” she said. seems to think 
the international situation is getting worse. He thinks the 
French Communists are goading the Government towards war 
against Germany because of ^ their hatred of Hitler and his 
regime. There’s some terrible stuff in the French nevrspapers, 
but I don’t read them. I dare say they’re all lies.” 

‘^Quite likely !” said Judy. ^^But I’m rather afraid little 
Louis-Philippe has some sand in his eyes.” 

This suggestion diverted Lucy’s attention from a painful 
topic of conversation. 

John sat up and decided to give a helping hand to a young 
English gentleman, almost entirely naked, who was making a 
sand-castle ■with his sister. But he noticed something queer 
about Judy again. 

‘'What have you been doing to yourself, lady ?” he asked; 
‘'^Have you been visiting a beauty parlour, or something of 
the kind ?” 

"‘'Do I look so beautiful?” asked Judy with a flutter of 
eyelashes. 

""Well, you look as if you had just had a 'gift of a million 
dollars. Unnaturally elated about something.” 

Judy laughed at this brotherly comment upon her personal 
appearance. . ' ■ 

"Tt’s the English sun and the sea air.” 

""Well, it doesn’t make me feel like that,” said John. 
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He went over to the boy with the sand-castle and volun- 
teered for service : 

about making a moat and a tunnel, young fellow 

He forgot the international situation with these two 
children. But he was reminded of it by the small boy when a 
very distinguished sand-castle had been built with a moat and 
a tunnel 

‘^‘'Now eve’ll bomb it from the air/" said tHs Saxon-looking 
kd with fair hair and bine eyes like Alfred the Great at the 
same age, according to a picture in John’s first reading-book. 

‘'"I wouldn’t do that,” said John. '^That’s a fine architectural 
structure, sonny.” 

^X3h3 it must be bombed,” said the small boy firmly. 
be the enemy.” 

He collected some fair-sized. pebbles and flung them with 
deadly aim at the sand-castle, which collapsed into ruins, to Ms 
great delight, 

*^Jean and I are going back to-day,” saidhlie small boy. 
live in Kensington.” ' 

^Tine !” said John. know Kensington Gardens. A 
very good place for hide-and-seek. I may see you there one ■ 
day.” 

Kensington. What would they do in Kensington if 
bombing aeroplanes came over with fair-haired, blue-eyed 
pilots, who belonged to Saxon tribes ? 

shall have to watch this situation,” he thought. ‘'^No 
need for immediate action, of course, but Mother and Judy wdll 
have to get aAvay if the worst happens. The point is how 
shall I know when the time arrives ? And what about Lucy ?” 

He W2ls forced into a conversation on the subject that night 
after the drive home and a late dinner and a telephone-call from 
his office. 

Judy tapped on his door when he was going to bed, 

^ ^'Come right in, lady !” said John. still decently clad.” 

■ She came right in and sat on Ms bed. 

/TVe something to tell you,” she said. 
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^\SometHag good ? If not, don'^t tell me, I need a restful 
mglit.” 

''Something terribly good said Judy, 

She hesitated to tell him, and laughed instead. 

''A joke?” asked Jolm, folding up his jacket. ''A real 
wise-crack ?” 

'It’s funny, but incredible,” admitted Judy. "The truth 
is ” 

She laughed again and got off his bed and caught hold of 
his arm. 

■ "John, what do you think?' 'Robin and I think of getting 
married one day. We’ve found out that we suit one another 
very well We have an idea we- could be very happy together.” 

"For the love of Mike !” exclaimed John. 

He put Ms atm round Judy 'and kissed her. 

"Say, that’s fine ! At least it might be fine if it had ha.ppened 
. at some other time.” 

"What do you mean by that, John ?” 

Judy was disappointed by this lack of enthusiasm. 

"I mean now is not the time for marrying or giving in 
marriage,” said John, "Nor is this the place, Judy, I’ve been 
thinking to-day that I ought to be getting busy about booking' 
a stateroom for you on a home-going ship.” 

"Not for me, John,” said Judy very firmly, 

"I don’t want to raise a scare about this intemational 
situation, but it isn’t going to stand stiU,” said John. "It’s 
^ hurrying towards a crisis. I had a telephone call from Mr. 
Speed just before I came upstairs. It w’*asn’t reassuring. The 
British G-overnment have sent for their Ambassador in Berlin. 
There’s a meeting of' the British Cabinet to-rnotrow morning 
to hear his report on the imrhediate situation. Mr. Speed says 
the American Embassy in Berlin is getting rattled. They don’t 
think the peace of Europe can be held for- more than a few 
weeks at most.” ' \ ■ 

"Fm sorry,” said Judy. . "But I don’t see how that affects 
me and Robin.” ■ ' ' 
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John laughed at this simplicity. 

"''No he asked with dark irony. ""Well, it might affect 
you to a slight degree. It might bury your future husband 
under the ruins of St Paul's Cathedral, or the jewellery 
department of Hatreds Stores when he goes to get your 
engagement-ring. This international melodrama is going to 
bear down on the lives of individuals. Fm afraid Robin 
Bramley won't be exempt." 

Judy went rather pale for a moment. 

""That's all right, John," she said after a short silence. 
"Til take all risks with him." 

""I like your spirit," said John good-humouredly, ""but it's 
my duty to warn you, lady, if war comes to this land it won't 
be a joke. It'll be flaming hell, if I know anything about it, 
I'm not getting the jitters, but I’ve got to think of Mother and 
you and Lucy. Believe me, this little old house isn't exactly 
bomb-proof! It's a doll's house. And there'll be food 
troubles and God knows what. I've got to think of a way of 
escape for you, before it's too late and all the gates are shut." 

"I'm staying," said Judy. 


Friedrich von Altendorf came over to join his wife and 
Antiaj who were still staying with the Langdons, though they 
intended to take a cottage in Devonshire for a month or so. 
Like his wife^, he was astonished and perturbed by the head- 
lines in English newspapers and by the appeals over the wireless 
for voluntary service in time of emergency for air-raid defence, 

‘1 cannot understand it/" he said during the evening when 
John and Judy had gone round to dinner. ""''In Germany no 
one talks about war. As for war with England, it is quite 
unthinkable."" 

The ladies had gone into the drawing-room and Peter 
Langdon sat with John and Altendorf at the dinner-table in a 
room which looked out to the green field of Burton Court on 
the opposite side of the road. The window was open on this 
summer evening and through it came the distant sound of 
motor traffic and other sounds of London life. From another 
open window three doors away came broadcast music from 
the B.B.C., faintly recognizable as a selection from Gilbert and 
SuUivan. Close to the window of Langdon"s dining-room was 
the pleasant twitter of birds preparing for bed-time. 

Langdon passed a box of cigars to his German guest and 
gave a sigh, almost inaudible, before he spoke. 

^T"m glad to hear you say so. But why is your German 
Press conducting a furious campaign against the Czechs, .and 
not restraining their abuse of England and France ? Rather 
dangerous, don"t you thiiik ?"" 

Altendorf shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
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' dear Petei; it's just propaganda. , Our Dr. Goebbels 
is enjoying himself. I admit that this 'Czech affair is dis- 
turbitigj but it won't lead to war — certainly not to war against 
England. Why should it ? Surely England is not going to 
oppose the right of the Sudeten Germans to self-determination? 
Hitler will be satisfied if they get autonomy, promised them by 
the Peace Treaties and too long resisted by Dr. Benes and his 
Czechs. I do not see any cause for anxiety. It is all part of 
Hitler’s plan kid down in Mem Kampf, All our German 
groups outside the Reich will fall into our arms like ripe 
plums without the slightest risk of war." 

“That's very comforting," said Langdon. “I hope you 
are right, Altendorf." 

John looked across the table at this German and wondered 
whether he was spealdng with sincerity. If so, then he was 
very ignorant of what was happening. Did he know about the 
partial mobilization of German reservists ? Wliat did he think 
was happening opposite the Maginot Line with those hundreds 
'of, thousands of young labour conscripts digging desperately 
in a race with time ? John's chief at the Observer office had had 
a talk that very afternoon with the' American Embassy, wliich 
had inside information of the British Government’s warning 
to Berlin, From another source old man Speed, who knew 
many English public men, had learnt that Sir Nevile Henderson, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, had called on the German 
State Secretary and given liim a strong personal warning as to 
the attitude of Great Britain in the event of German aggression 
against Czechoslovakia, especially if France were compelled to 
intervene. It was a clear warning that if German troops 
crossed the Czech frontier by force of arms war would be 
inevitable. And yet this man 'on the other side of the table 
could see no cause for anxiety. Was he lying ? 

,No, he didn't look like a liar. ■ He hadn't the eyes of a liar. 
He had talked simply and without reserve and with very' 
obvious pleasure at being in England again. 

“It's a pity," he said, “that some of your Left politicians 
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are so hostile to Germany. ' I do not find that antagonism 
among your people. On the contrary, I iitid nothing but 
kindness and goodwill. I was only talking to-day to a friendly 
policeman in Sloane Square. When he found out that I was a 
German he began to talk, about the days when he was on the 
Rhine as a young soldier in the Army of Occupation. "I got 
to know the German people/ he said to me, 'and found them 
a very nice folk. We’d been fighting the wrong crowd/ he 
said. Then he said something which I found very touching, > 
'We must never fight each other again, sir.’ ” 

know/’ said Peter Langdon ; "T believe that is true of 
the English people as a whole. And in all my books I have 
worked for that spirit of peace between our two nations. Ever 
since the war that has been my main purpose in life. But I 
must confess, my dear fellow, that sometimes you make it 
difficult for us.” 

‘‘T?’' asked Altendorf, looking startled, my dear 

friend, I also want, peace.” 

Peter Langdon laughed in his shy way. 

"T don’t mean you personally, but Hitler’s propagandists 
and lieutenants. Their denial of freedom is a challeiige to 
civilisation. Their treatment of the Jews is unforgivable.” 

Altendorf groaned, and then laughed. 

^'Oh, the poor Jews ! Don’t let us discuss that subject. 
As for freedom of speech, it is only a temporary restriction in 
abnormal times. And perhaps a little less freedom is not too 
bad even in normal times ! Your Press and politicians on the 
Extreme Left are perhaps too free in the way they insult .the 
ruler of a great nation of seventy million people. To say the 
least, it is a little unwise.” 

John ventured to make a 'challenging remark : 

^'Your officially, controlled Press is not, setting the world' a 
' noble exaniple of restraint at the present time. Doesn’t theii: 

' abuse of Dr. Benes, who is;also the leader of a State, go, beyond 
all limits?” ■; v 

Altendorf raised Ids. hands' slightly and then smiled. ' ' 
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accept n,o personal responsibility. Newspapers are 
perhaps tlie curse of modern life. I believe in reasonable 
atgumentj iiitelligeacej, an.d the English spirit of conciliation 
and compromise. But I must also confess that in m}r view 
Dr. Benes is a Ycry tricky fellow. For seventeen years he has 
promised to give lois minorities equal rights and self-govern- 
ment. For seventeen years he has evaded those promises. 
Hitler, no doubt, is getting impatient. 

^hHitler's impatience may drench Europe in blood/'' said 
John in his blunt way. 

Alteiidorf took these remarks good-humouredly. 

“No, no. No blood is going to be spilt. Put that out of 
your mind. I assure you that Kitier stands for peace. He has 
said so a score of times with sincerity. 

“I hope he says it again at Nuremberg/' said John. ■ 

The Nuremberg Rally was about to start, that annual 
, glorification of the Nazi regime and Hitler's Youth battalions, 
and the miraculous adiievements of the German people. 

' ^Ambassadors from many countries had been invited to 
attend. Hitler was going to make one_ of his orations. And 
John Barton knew from private information that the people 
behind the scenes — statesmen and diplomats and newspaper 
men — ^were full of foreboding as to the words he would speak to 
those massed boys in the great stadium of Nuremberg, draped 
with the Swastika banners under the white glare of floodlights. 
Would he speak words of peace or would he speak words of 
war? 

“It's charming to be in England again/' said Altendorf, 
looking out of the dining-room window, through which came 
the soft light of a summer evening* Your weather is much 
maligned abroad, especially by the French, who think you live 
in a perpetual fog ! How beautiful and how peaceful it is in 
that garden opposite ! And even in the heart of London one 
. hears the songs of birds." ; 

/ “Let us join the ladies/’ said Peter Langdon. “Perhaps 
Anna will sing some German songs for us/' 
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: ' . ^''Sliell be, delighted'/’ ’said ■Altendoif. ""And perhaps if h' 

':V ' ' someone is good enough to' ask me I will sing an old English I • 

song which I love very much.” ' | 

Later in the evening he sang “Drink To Me Only With, 

Tiiindf : ,%es ’h . ' and in' ;:Ms; .own hyes; for 
tears. He was a lover of England and of English melody. 
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During that suGimer in England after his visit to Vienna John 
had been tinlucky in Ms quest of the elusive Anne, and it was. 
perhaps even more unlucky for him that he accepted an 
invitation to take tea with her at this time of tension in inter- 
national aflairs, because, absurd as it seemed to him afterwards, 
it was this situation in Europe wHch spoilt his chance of 
a few pleasant hours with her and the prospect of others 
to come. 

She had rung Mm up at the office, and he had some embar- 
'tassmeiit in talking to her while Mr. 'Speed’s stenographer, a 
spectacled young woman of austere demeanour, was sitting at 
the side of iiis^ desk taking down some letters. 

’'l-lullo, John !” called Anne down a telephone which was 
used mostly for official purposes. ‘^This is Anne Ede speaking, 
strange as it may seem.” 

recognize your voice,” said John, with a wary eye on 
Miss Witherington, the aforesaid stenographer, or typist, as 'Ms 
^ English colleagues called these valuable young women who' 
took down their correspondence and sometimes corrected their 
grammar. ^‘'But I agree it does seem strange. Do you speak 
from this world or the next ? Isn’t it a thousand years since 
I had the honour of seeing you?” 

„ ' "'Six weeks !” said Anne, laugMng' over 'the wire. ""I want 

to have a talk with you. Any chance tMs afternoon at the 
Indies’ Carlton ? Ill give you a cup of tea.” 

"I’d come for a cup of cold water,” said John. 

He heard Anne laugh again. • 
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“Make it five o’clock/*’ she said. “Fm having my hair done 
this afternoon. I shall look rather beautiful/’ 

“Perhaps I’d better not come/’ said John. “I might be 
struck blind/’ 

He saw Miss Witherington’s lips tighten primly, and he was 
intimidated. 

“I’ll be along/’ he said, putting down the instriimeot. 

He went along to the Ladies’ Carlton and had to wait ten 
minutes before Anne arrived, looking so beautiful that he put 
his hand over his eyes for a moment as though da22led. 

“Thanks/’ she said with a little laugh at this compliment. 
“But we mustn’t behave badly in this club. It’s very respectable/’ 

She led him into the tea-room, where a number of smait- 
iQoIdng women were entertaining elderly men of military 
aspect and a few younger men of no particular disdnctioa 
except that they were a credit to their tailors, 

“Let’s have a quiet corner,” said Anne. 

She succeeded in finding one by the window with two deep 
chairs which were very good screens from the surrounding' 
world. 

Now, why had she invited John to tea after neglecting him 
so ruthlessly during the summer ? That question was urgent 
in John’s mind, and he waited for an opportunity to ask it. It 
occurred after a neat maid had asked 'whether they preferred 
Indian or China tea, sandwiches or toast. 

“Why do you honour me in this way ?” asked John. 
“'Having thrown me into the outer darkness through weary 
months, why do you draw me back to the light of hope ?” 

, “I'Ve been feeling guilty about you/’ said Anne. “Elisabeth 
von Met2en once told you I’m loyal to my friends. But Father 
dragged me off to Ireland, with him and now we’re going 
to Germany for the 'Nuremberg Rally. It ought, to be very 
interesting, don’t -you tliink ?”■' , 

, For a moment John stared at lier incredulously/ and then 
laughed. 

‘“You^re going to Nuremberg ? I can hardly believe that i” 
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‘'^Wiiy not?” asked Anne, taking another little sandwich and 
pushing the plate towards him; 

you know,” he said, """that England may be at war 
with Germany in less than two weeks ?” 

“Oil, that's all nonsense,” said Anne carelessly. “Have 
another sandwich, John,” 

John didn’t feel like taking another sandwich. He leaned 
forward in the deep arm-chair and spoke in a low’’ voice lest 
he should be overheard by the elderly gentlemen of military 
aspect, or by sharp-eared ladies not far away. 

“I guess I can't tell you anything you don't know,” he 
said. “Your father ought to be behind the scenes, but hasn’t 
he told you that Europe is lurching towards a war which may 
not be delayed for more than a week or two ?” 

“Father doesn't think so,” said .Anne calmly. “He thinks 
that everybody is making too much fuss about tliis affair of 
Chechoslovakia. Nothing is going to happen except a peace- 
ful readjustment of the frontiers. Hitler doesn't want war. 
Father has talked with him several times. Helmut says the same 
thing, and he's a close friend of Ribbentrop.” 

John raised his eyebrows and spoke with irony : 

“Is that so ? Now, that surprises me. My information 
doesn't bear that out.” 

“Oh,” said Anne rather impatiently, “I don't believe all 
that newspaper stuff. I've no doubt you get a lot of lies from 
your news agencies. Isn't that how you get your information ?” 

John answ^ered that challenge good-humouredly. 

“Maybe some of it is inaccurate,” he said, “but we're not 
entirely dependent on foreign news agencies. We're in touch 
with the Embassies and the Foreign Offices and with people who 
puli the wires of the puppet show in Europe. Why has your 
Government got the jitters ? Why is the Cabinet sitting in 
I •.almost constant session ? Why is your Home Office distributing 
gas-masks and calling for a million volunteers for fire-fighting 
and air-raid precautions ? Is that all just a game of make- 
'believe ?” 
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' Anne laughed over her tea-cup. ■ * ’ ' 

'TheyVe all got "the wind up. A lot of old women 
frightened to death by false informatio,a mostly coming from 
■tier&mmunists.”^ , ''' 

John considered this answer and found it unsatisfactory. 

"‘'Anne/’ he said;after a pause, "ft’s unwise of you to go to 
:.Niiremberg; , BeMeve me ! -Ton’ll be sorry for yourself if you’re 
caught in Germany for the duration of the war.” 

Anne was amused by this gloomy foreboding. 

""I dare'osay.-.they would be very kind to me! I’ve godd 
friends there.- But in any case there’s not going to be a war., 
:i-',happen:-to';;kaow.” ■;■■■■■■' 

""From Helmut ?” asked John with deep sarcasm. 

Anne looked at him a .moment with a smile through a 
"flutter:of;eyeIashes.:;:v^/. --v';' 

::V :=:: ""Well,: he’s .one -off hem./ ;Bu^^ 

mation, do you think England is going to fight to keep the 
Sudeten Germans inside the Czech frontier, where the poor 
dears don’t want to be ? What an idiotic cause for war !” 

"It may be a question of honour,” said John quietly. 
""Doesn’t England still believe in honour, or is’ that old'- 
fashioned now ?” 

' ""Honour?' How isthatincurred?” asked Anne, stiffening ’■ 
a little. 

John explained his point of view : 

""You’re pledged to France. If France moves in defence of 
Czechoslovakia, England is bound to go to her assistance. 
Aren’t you ?” 

""Very silly !” cried Anne. ""Why should we be dragged' 
into war because France has made a pledge which is utterly 
idiotic — to defend the status quo in Europe, which everyone 
knows cries out for revision? Do you think my brothers ought 
to die because France demands the blood of English youth to 
prop up her Bolshevik alliances ?” 

'"It’s a question of democracy against dictatorship/’ said 
John. ""Is England going to He down under the heel of the 
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dictators ? If Hitler invades Czechoslovakia without opposition 
it’s the end of liberty in Europe. That’s 'how I see it.” 

see it wrong,” said Anne very firmly. "It’s your 
American point of view. It’s your American ignorance of 
Germany. I happen to Imow.the Germans.,. I happen, to .love, 
them.” 

'''Then you love a people who have let themselves be 
enslaved and brutalized ?” 

^hAre we having a quarrel ?” asked Anne. 

They were having a quarrel, and that was the absurdity 
which afterwards struck John as very foolish and very regret- 
table. He had come round to tea with Anne in a sentimental 
mood. He had come round after a difficult escape from his 
office in a time of world tension to have a happy hour with her, 
and if possible to tell her he was still crazy about her. Now by 
some fantastic mischance they had started an argument about 
the very subject he wanted to avoid — this frightful tension 
which was going on all over Europe while the strain was 
teaching breaking-point. 

reckon Ell have to be getting back to the office,” he said ; 
*This international situation doesn’t wait while I take tea with 
a pretty lady.” 

""^Don’t go,” said Anne. want to tell you something. 
That’s why I asked you here before I went to Germany.” 
ahead !” said John. 

Anne looked at him. with a kind of amusement, and a kind 
of pity, and a kind of tenderness. 

. ;^'Mr. American,” she said, ‘^^you’ve been very sweet to me 
since we first met in the Qmsn Mary. It was nice of you to like 

me. 

"T was crazy about you,” said John. He put that state of 
feeling into the past tense, but unconsciously. Anne was 
aware of that past tense, but she put her hand across the little 
'tea-table and held his for a moment. 

know,” she told him. “But it wasn’t my fault, was it ? 
I; mean I clMn’t run after you, did I ?” 
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' "‘'"You certainly did not, John agreed. 

""WeVe always quarrelled from the first moment we met,” 
said Anne, ""and yet' all the time I liked you very much.” 

""Lady, I thank you,” said John politely. ""Any little 
favour like that — ”- y 

""I shall always treasure your friendship,” said Anne. “I 
shall always laugh when I think of our conversational battles,” 

""I’m glad they amused you,” said John. 

Suddenly he was aware that all this was like a funeral 
oration. Something had died. Anne was burying it. 

""Is this our last meeting on earth before Armageddon ?” 
he asked abruptly. 

""I’m going to Germany,” she told him. ""I mayn’t be 
back for some time. Helmut is going back to Berlin, and Fm 
going to stay with his family, ... He wants me to marry 
him.” 

John went slightly pale, but he did not look like a man who 
had been stabbed to the heart, 

""Fine !” he said. ""You’ll be in time to marry a German 
before he flies over London to bomb English babies.” 

""Nothing like that,” said Anne. ""If there’s any risk of that 
I shall come back again,” 

He rose from the tea-table and said, ""Good-bye, Anne.” 

She rose and took his hand and held it tightly, not worrying 
about an elderly lady who looked at her through a lorgnette 
from a neighbouring chair. 

""Sorry, John !” she said. ""Wish me luck. Kiss my hand 
as they do in Germany.” 

He Idssed her hand, and something broke in his heart. He 
had been crazy about her. 



There was a curious experience one night, rather disturbing, 
-in Peter Langdon’s drawing-room. He had invited John and 
Judy to come in after coffee and suggested that they might like 
to listen on the wireless to Hitler’s speech in Nuremberg, wliich 
could be translated by the Altendorfs, 

Young Paul was there tuning in to Stuttgart and other 
German stations to test the best reception. Anna, bending 
close to him near the radio, was excited at the prospect of 
hearing the voice of her hero. 

Altendorf was smoking a cigar as usual, listening with a 
smile to the back-chat of Paul and Anna. His wife was 
knitting in the light of a standard lamp, and talked in a low 
voice to her sister, who looked so much like her, yet so much 
younger. Peter Langdon had put on a velvet dinner-jacket, 
which gave him a very distinguished appearance suitable to his 
rank as a leading novelist. In this eighteenth-century room, 
with its panelled walls, there was a sense of peace. Here was 
one of the sanctuaries of civili2:ation. On the piano, as Judy 
noticed, a tali vase was filled with roses, perfect in shape and 
colour, and giving out a faint perfume. Katherine Langdon, 
too young-looking still to be the mother of Paul, had the type 
of -face which eighteenth-century painters, like Reynolds and 
Romney, chose for their portraits ; sitting there on a low stool 
by her sister, with her chin on her clasped hands, she had, a 
beauty which Judy noticed with her painter’s eye. Her pose, 
so natural and unaffected, was lovely in its lines, 

’ Langdon’s face too went with this mom ; secret adventures 
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ofthcEiind had carvedit finely. In the eighteenth century when' 
this house was built he would have been described as man 
of sensibility’’. Perhaps he was too sensitive to stand up to 
the brutalities of life. He suffered too much pain because of 
the world’s cruelties, as all his books showed. 

Judy, with her quick eyes, took in this domestic scene and 
was aware of its significance. Here was peace. Here was the 
fine flower of civilized minds. In this room there was no 
jarring note, no suggestion of cruelty, no baseness. These 
Germans and these English, related by marriage, had no hatred 
for each other. And yet some destiny was being woven which 
might lead their nations to war against each other, against the 
will of their people. 

"Tt can’t be true,” thought Judy. ""Tf there’s any God, it 
won’t be allowed to happen again.” 

John, deep in an arm-chair with his legs outstretched, was 
thinking of things he had heard that day. They w^ere not 
pleasant things. There had been serious clashes between the 
Sudeten Germans and the Czechs at Mariscli-Ostrau and Eger. 
The German Press was exaggerating them wildly and writing 
about massacres and atrocities. The Sudeten leaders had used 
these incidents as an excuse for rejecting the Czechs’ Fourth 
Plan, which gave them almost everything they asked for. They 
had broken off negotiations with the Czech Government. It 
all looked very grim. What was Hitler going to say in that 
night’s speech ? Would it be a threat of war, or would he 
proclaim to the world that he wished for peace ? 

The words they would hear from Nuremberg might decide 
the fate of the world and that of the people in this room. If 
Hitler spoke the wrong words it would be sentence of death 
for some of them there. Paul would be one of those called 
upon to die perhaps* But who would escape ? Who at least 
would be immune ? One fair-sized bomb falling on this old 
house would go from roof to cellar, leaving it like one of those 
mins in the photographs from Spain. 

Hitler was speaking at the Nuremberg Rally. In his audience 
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would' be a tall^ slim English girl, who would understand his 
German gutturals. Her name was Anne Ede. She would be 
sitting there with a young German named Helmut while Hitler 
W’as menacing the peace of the world. 

|ohn rose from his chair and walked to the window, rest- 
lessly. He pulled the curtains open an inch or two and looked 
out to an English night. There was a touch of mist, and the 
light from the lamp-posts was blurred. From the Embank- 
ment, three minutes’ walk aw'ay, came the dull roar of motor 
-^traffic. 

^'Now weVe got it !” said Paul. "^As clear as a bell !” 

"^Tdow wonderful !” cried Anna. '1 can hear our dear 
German boys. They’re shouting and singing.” 

‘‘^Your dear German boys,” said Paul, “are like most other 
adolescents and half-wits such as I find at Oxford. They make 
the usual noises of the herd.” 

“The Fiihrer comes !” cried Anna. “H^// Hitler /” 

“Rule, Britannia !” said Paul, standing to attention and 
winking at John Barton. 

There was a lot of noise in N iiremberg. Thousands of voices 
which sounded young were shouting ‘"Sieg Heil I Sieg Hell /” in 
a kind of auto-intoxication. One could hear the marching feet 
of soldiers and Storm Troopers and the crash of military bands. 

Presently liitler began to speak, in that far-carrying and 
resonant and harsh voice . which John had heard before over 
the radio. He went on speaking for a long time, his voice 
rising and falling in a kind of rhythmic wave, but sometimes 
broken by sharp staccato sentences and interrupted by cheers 
which had the flame of passion in them. 

Neither John nor Judy could understand German, but they 
were not bored by this oration, long as it was. Somehow they 
seemed to get the drama, the thrill, the human vibrations of 
that vast assembly to which Hitler was speaking. And they 
watched the faces of Friedrich von Altendorf and his wife and 
Anna, extraordinarily expressive and self-revealing. 

, Several times Anna sprang up .and clapped her hands and' 
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smiled with shining eyes. Adolf Hitler was saying the right ' 
thing for her. But 'she was rebuked sharply by her father 
after one of these demonstrations, and sat down- demurely " 
with folded hands and a mischievous smile at young Paul 

Altendorf s face was a study. At first he listened and 
shrugged his shoulders once or twice. Then he seemed to be 
following the speech with an intensity which made the veins 
knot across his forehead. Once he looked across to his wife, 
and they exchanged some silent and foreboding message. 
Presently he stood up and wiped his forehead with a handker- 
chief, and went to a little table and poured himself out a glass 
of water, with which he moistened his lips. 

Peter Langdon was leaning forward with his hands 
between his loiees. Pie seemed to understand German, but 
was baffled to get the exact meaning of this storm of words, 
getting harsher, getting more strident, sounding more menac-* 
ing. 

Suddenly Altendorf’s wife rose and dropped her knitting. 
She looked extremely pale. 

'"What's the matter, dear asked Mrs. Langdon, rising 
and going to her quickly. 

"TPs nothing," she said, "T feel just a little faint. Fli 
go to my room for a few minutes." 

"Bad news?" asked John when this lady had left the 
room. 

Altendorf answered in a low voice, while the voice of 
Plitler crashed into this English room. 

"It's a harsh speech. He is very uncompromising-. He 
insists that the Sudetens should have self-determination and he 
swears that he will go to their aid if their grievances are not 
removed. He is very angry with their treatment by the 
Czechs, and says they are being tortured. But he does not 
shut the door to further negotiations— unless other incidents 
happen which he could not endure with further patience." 

"It doesn't sound very good," said Peter Langdon 
' gravely* "It doesn't sbuiid very helpful" , , ' ■ , 
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His son Paul looked up and 'laughed* 

‘■"Oh, well/' he said^ 'df we have to' die, let us do so 
with dignity, and a sense of humour, and the sure conviction 
that England always wins the last battled" 

"'"What is this talk of dying asked Altendorf. "*^Hitler 
has not declared war. He leaves the door open. Did I not 
tell you ?■’" 

His daughter Anna was looking like one of the ladies 
in a Wagnerian opera, blonde and mystical 

‘^'"What Hitler says is always right!"’ she said, dreamily. 
''He is maiweilous. He does not wish to hurt anyone, but 
he warns the world of our mighty strength and the shining 
spades of German youth digging for the defence of the 
Fatherland/" 

Paul turned off the radio and threatened to suffocate his 
cousin with a silk cushion. 


' ' 



Altendorf had described Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg as 
somewhat harsh. When it was read next day in London and 
Paris and Rome and Prague and in all other countries of the 
worlds aware now that this was the crisis which might lead to 
catastrophe, its words were searched for their inner signifi- 
cance of peace or war in the mind of that man who had 
spoken them — that mysterious, inexplicable man named 
Adolf Piitler, who, by some power within himself and by 
the spirit of the German race, had emerged from obscurity as 
the leader of his people and as a tremendous portent in Europe, 
This one man of humble origin who had begun his political 
career in Munich beer taverns now held in his own hand the 
decision which might cause the death of millions of men and 
women and the destruction of densely populated cities. 
Could ammne, even those very close to him, read the workings 
of his brain ? They might whisper into his ear, they might 
urge caution upon him, they might be conscious of forces 
stirring beyond their power of control, but he alone would 
decide and give orders. His anger, his impatience, his 
contempt, or his uncanny awareness of the decisive moment 
for swift action might override all advice and lead him to 
make some ultimatum which would fling the world’s youth 
into the furnace fires of war. , 

In this speech there was no ultimatum, but no message 
of good hope for those who had prayed that he would give an 
assurance of peaceful .intent. There was no sweetness in 'it, 
.but the 'harsh contempt- 'of a- man who seemed to believe that' 
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he was being tricked^ the indignation of a man who seemed 
to believe that people of his blood were being tortured and 
outraged, and the menace of a man who had at his command 
an irresistible force of armed strength. He spoke of three 
mtliioii Czechs torturing three and a half million Germans, 
though Czech police were being killed by Sudeten Germans 
during frontier incidents and tavern brawls with casualties 
on both sides. 

He was angry with the democracies and accused them of 
accepting the lies of German enemies. There had been, he 
said, a campaign of lies from Prague accusing Germany of 
mobilizing armies on the Czech frontiers in the previous May, 
though no German soldier had been moved. His answer to 
that had been to increase his Air Force and to order the 
construction of the most gigantic fortresses in the world for 
the defence of his western front. 

*T shall not suffer the oppression of the Sudeten Germans,'' 
he shouted in a passage that brought all his young braves to 
their feet with storms of cheering. ""These tactics of giving 
small bribes and mere phrases will not do. The Germans 
demand self-determination. This is not a question of Dr. 
Benes giving a present to the Sudeten Germans. If the 
democratic countries are of a different opinion the con- 
sequences will be serious, I warn them !” 

Was that a threat of vrar? It did not go as far as 
that, but it was a warning and a menace not to be unheeded 
by those statesmen and generals in France and other demo- 
cratic countries who might be tempted to think that Hitler 
was Huffing. 

This speech did not confront Europe with instant war, 
but in its tone and temper was the spirit of a man v/ho was sure 
of his own strength, who would not be thwarted. There 
were people who read it with the knowledge that another 
incident on that Czech frontier — ^the killing of a few Sudetens, 
a street riot in a frontier village — ^wbuld be the signal for a 
-.War ’Which might involve every 'nation in Europe, as once 
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; ' before twenty- ■ years -ago, when ah ' Austrian 'Ardidiike' wmS- 

idlied' at^^' Seraje^^ Hitler - meant tO ' move - if - that -'siionM^^^ 

happen. The German Army would move. 

What about France, and Russia, and England ? France 
was pledged to defend the frontiers of Czechoslovakia against 
aimed invasion. Russia was pledged to defend Czechoslovaki a 
if France acted with her. Would Russia move — that mysteri- 
ous, unknown Russia of Stalin, who lately had executed many 
of his generals, many of his admirals, all the Old Guard Bol- 
sheviks, thousands of small officials and administrators, for no 
reason convincing to the world outside ? 

^ Would England call to her sons for 

voluntary service in a war not directly attacking her own 
interests, for a country to whom she was in no way pledged ? 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Great Britain, had 
made it clear to Germany that if Czechoslovakia were invaded 
by force of arms, all questions of negotiation and reasonable 
compromise would go down before an act of war. England 
would stand by France. 
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The immediate results of Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg were 
ominous. Serious rioting was reported from Sudeten areas, 
and the C^ech Government had imposed martial law through- 
out those districts. 

On the following day Henlein, the Sudeten leader, 
sent an ultimatum to President Benes demanding the immediate 
revocation of martial law, the withdrawal of the Czech police, 
and the- confinement of troops to barracks. 

President Benes ignored this ultimatum, and threatened 
to arrest hlenlein, who fled with other leaders. 

In London the Cabinet was in constant session and it 
was attended by the War Minister, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Minister for Air, accompanied by their 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Prime Minister was' receiving the leaders of the 
Opposition Patties. 

In France the Sudeten ultimatum seemed to be a stunning 
blow to all hopes of negotiation between the Sudetens and 
Czechs. There were strong rumours in French political 
circles, afterwards confirmed, that M, Bonnet, the French 
Foreign Minister, had sent an urgent plea to the British Govern- 
ment that Lord Runciman should be asked to produce, without 
a moment’s delay, some alternative basis of negotiation. 
Otherwise, in French opinion, the situation would get out 
of control and war would be inevitable. 

In all the capitals of the world deep concern was being 
'revealed as every day and almost every hour increased the 
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gravity of this international tension. In Washington Mr. 
Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, was in frequent comimi- 
nication with President Roosevelt, who was at the bedside of 
his son in Rochester, Minnesota, and no secret was being 
made of the official conviction that every despatch from 
Europe contained another warning that the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse were getting ready for another ride. 

Wall Street, always a sensitive barometer of world events, 
showed signs of intense nervousness, and the news of the 
Sudeten ultimatum to the Czech Government caused a sharp 
break in the last hours of trading. 

Everywhere in Europe the peoples were waiting for 
any scrap of news which might give them a gleam of light in 
this settling gloom beyond which might come the red flames 
and fury of war — ^wliich none of them wanted, which all of 
them regarded with horror as it came nearer while the clocks 
of time were ticking. 

It was on the evening of September 14th that a gleam 
of hope flashed across the dark horizon and brought a sudden 
sense of respite. John Barton was one of those millions who 
heard it with a sudden gasp of astonishment and relief. He 
had been about all day trying to gather impressions and 
information. His impressions had been only of one colour, 
which was black. The crowds in Downing Street, watching 
the coming and going of Ministers, looked anxious and 
strained. Standing among them for a little while, lie spoke 
to an elderly man with an empty sleeve pinned across Ms 
chest who stared at these comings and goings with a look of 
sombre interest. 

‘'^What do you make of it asked Johm. 

The man was startled by this sudden question, but answered 
after a moment’s hesitation ; 

^Tt carries my mind back. , It"s like August 1914/’ ' He 
glanced down at his empty sleeve and spoke again. 

"'Tt's less than twenty years ago since I lost this arm in a 
war wMch was supposed to be a war to ^nd war ! Before it- 
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ended we all knew it was a war which had put civilkation into 
the mud.” 

A middle-aged woman was listening, and joined in this 
conversation, 

"'If I thought it would happen again I should paste up 
the windows and put on the gas. Why wait for the 
bombs ?” 

"'No, I wouldn’t do that,” said another woman. "I don’t 
believe in surrender. We shall all have to stick it out.” 

A haggard-looking man with a scarf round his neck 
expressed his view on the situation. 

""What we’ve got to do is to stand up to the dictators. 
There’ll be no peace in the world until we get rid of Mussolini 
and the "Poorer’.” 

""The Germans don’t want to fight,” said a young woman 
in a ridiculous little hat perched over one eye. ""They want 
peace, same as we do. It’s the newspapers that make all the 
trouble. One can’t believe a word that they say. Them 
newspaper men are just parasites squirting out poison 1” 

John Barton, who was a newspaper man, refrained from 
putting up a defence of his profession. He moved away 
from Downing Street. 

Later in the day he heard alarming rumours which in- 
creased his sense of gloom. Bryan Feversham, who was in 
close touch with diplomatic circles, and not without private 
sources of information by way of the wives and daughters of 
""People in the Know”, dramatized the situation for liim in a 
corner of the lounge of the Green Park Hotel. 

""Unless something happens within the next five hours 
to break the tension,” he said, ""nothing will stop another 
’ world war.” 

John looked at his wrist-watch. It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon by Greenwich time.- 

""Where do 3 ?'ou get that from?” he asked. ""Why five 
hours ?” ■ ' 

Bryan lowered Ms voice after a glance round the lounge- 
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of tlie'' hotels where two. or three groups of, his compatriots 
were talMng earnestly. 

"" *^^The German troops will cross the Czech frontier to-night,” ' 
he said, “unless something happens before nine o'clock. 

I can't tell you any more than that.” 

He had some other items of information of no bright 
■■hue*"'';;. . f.; ;■■'■'■■' '.if 

Some funny stuff, he said, was going on behind the scenes 
in France. There was a pro-peace party, led by Flandin, 
trying to back away from the pledge to defend Czechoslovakia. 
The Communists and the Left were all for a war against Hitler's 
Germany. There was a struggle going on. Daladier, the Prime 
Minister, was trying to get some other form of compromise 
which would keep the peace in Europe. 

“France is not in too good shape,” said Bryan. “Even 
from a military point of view, I mean. The French military 
experts don't tliink they could rescue the Czechs if the war 
starts. It would cost them a million men to break through the 
German lines. Just as it would cost the Germans a million 
men or more to break the Maginot Line. Meanwhile, the 
Czechs would be annihilated. Prague would be a rubble of 
ruin. Nations would be fighting each other to the death 
years after Czechoslovakia had disappeared from the map.” 

“What about Russia ?” asked John. 

Biyan Feversham didn’t think much of Russia. 

“'They’ll send some ’planes into Czechoslovakia,” he 
said, “but nothing like their full strength. They’re afraid of 
Japan. They won’t try to smash their way through Poland 
or Rumania. They’ll . wait until Germany, France and ; 
England have exhausted themselves. Then they’ll advance 
over the dead. Europe will go Communist — what’s left of 
Europe,” 

“A lovely prospect,” said John. “I must say you’re a 
cheerful prophet. . I find your conversation very heartening 
on the edge of hell’s delight,” 

Bryan Feversham shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘‘■"Well, Tm telling you, ■ 'That’s how it is* Now I must 
' get back for the next rush of 'cablegrams.” 

John ’took a taxi to his office. He had his own despatch 
to write, but somehow the words wouldn’t come. Fie stared 
at the blank sheet on his typewriter. What was the good of 
words when Europe was about to go up in flames ? Fie was 
deeply anxious about Judy and his mother and Lucy and her 
small boy. They ought to get away from the danger -zone. 
Perhaps already it was too late. It might not be possible to 
get berths on an American boat. Bunches of Americans 
were already leaving London and Paris and hurrying back 
from all parts of the Continent, Judy and his mother might 
be trapped in this hell’s cauldron. 

Before he started writing he stared at the blank piece of 
paper in front of him and saw on it the pictures of that war 
which Bryan Feversham said would start that night. The 
black bats of death would be flying through the darkness. 
In a few hours from this time the first bombs would crash 
over Prague and its huddled houses. Czech ’planes would 
be out over Dresden and other German cities. The sky over 
Europe would be red with the glow of fires. French troops, 
as he knew, were already moving into the Maginot Line, though 
a general mobilization had not yet been called. Paris would 
be one of the targets of this war — ^that city through which he 
had walked not long ago with remembrance of its history, 
watching its people. There would be no chatter and laughter 
outside the Dome cafe. The artists and their models would 
be listening to the first howls of the sirens before the black 
' bats dropped tlieir eggs. 

How soon would it be before London was attacked ? 
-'Fifteen hundred German bombers had been ear-marked for 
London, according to his information. They would go for 
the docks and the factories and the government offices. But 
, they would fly high, and their bombs would be scattered over 
a wide zone of death. St. Leonard’s Terrace would be in 
the danger-line because of the silver windings of the Thames, 
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• which would be the guide-line for German pilots. They would 
drop incendiary bombs, as well as high explosives. There 
^■■'would^^^^ another Great 'Fire of London. ■'•■■Mllions' o 
would try to escape. They would fight for the Underground 
trains and get jammed in the subways^ panic-stricken. Hordes 
would go streaming out of London by every road and in 
every kind of car. Millions, from a city of nine millions, 
would struggle to find some way of escape out of a city of 
horror and great death. 

There would be another flight of refugees in a world 
crowded with refagees, trying to find sanctuary. Thera 
would be English refugees from poison gas and the spreading 
flames of densely populated areas. They would go out to 
woods and heaths like hunted creatures. They would carry 
their children with them, trudging through the darkness and 
rain. There would be frightful epidemics, and starvation, 
and every kind of misery in this England. Not a pretty 
picture to see on a blank piece of paper waiting for some 
words to be tapped out on a typewriter ! 

Those who talked about ^'standing up to the dictators’* 
hadn’t yet reali2:ed the meaning of it all. He had. done 
some talking of that kind; he had talked about calling 
Hitler’s bluff. He had leaned in sympathy to the Qechs, 
though formerly he had been in favour of a revision of a 
treaty which had put millions of alien people under Czech 
rule. But it W'ouldn’t help the Czechs if this war happened. 
They would be the first to get killed. For them it would be 
annihilation. Was it necessary for English honour or French 
honour to engage in a war for the sake of keeping three 
million Sudeten Germans inside a frontier w'hich ought never 
to have been drawn on the map of Europe ? Honour ? A 
fine word. A noble word. But where would honour stand 
when civilization was a mass of smoldng ruins, with its popula- 
tion hiding in cellars and under the debris of its old cathedrals 
,and palaces and hotels and shops ? The point and principle, 
of honour which would-be invoked on both sides at the start 
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of this war would be long forgotten in blood and hatred and 
cruelty and sacrifice before it finished. There would be no 
Tictory for dictatorship and none for democracy. There 
would only be a victory for the devils of hell over all spiritual 
ideals and all moral values. Those Germans didn’t want to 
fight the English, but they would march to their doom in 
loyalty to their leader. The English people wanted peace 
above all things, but they would fight to the last ditch if once 
they were engaged. The old spirit would move in them. 
They would ''stick it out”, as that woman had said in the 
crowd. 

It was the old man-trap. It was the old madness. The 
world was going mad again, as twenty years ago, according to 
their records. His own people would get into it before then. 
Ail that talk of isolation would be washed out in blood* 

John Barton started writing, but none of these things 
of this apocalyptic vision. He wrote down some of his 
impressions of the English crowd in Downing Street, and of 
English public opinion, as far as he knew it. He wrote about 
the calm demeanour of the people, and their refusal to believe 
that war would come, and their lack of hatred for the German 
people, and their bewilderment because they could see no 
real cause for war. It was poor stuff he was writing. He 
could get no emotion into it, though his own mind was 
passing through an emotional crisis, shaking his principles 
and prejudices and the very foundations of his faith in the 
cleat-cut issues of life — liberty versus tyranny, democracy 
versus dictatorship, the sacred duty of dying, if need be, for 
an ideal. Not that he wanted to die in this European 
quarrel. It would be the women and children who would 
die mostly, knowing nothing of the causes of this massacre. 
■God ! What was he writing ? 

He looked up at the clock. It was ten minutes past 
nine. 

' Five hours had gone since Bryan had said something 
about the time limit, ■ ' 
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Old Man Franklin . Speed 'had come into his room and 
said something with suppressed emotion. 

"'Big newSj Barton ! Just come through."^ 

John felt something tight about his hearty and asked a 
question in a harsh, strained voice. 
i:::g:v""Wa^ 

-Mr. 'Speed in his .dry way. '..^""A^:.respiteA 
Chamberlain is going to see Hitler/’ 

""Jesus Christ !” exclaimed John. 

""Exactly,”., said . Mr.- - Speed. ■, „""An answer' to ■^■prayen 
perhaps. Anyhow, Mr. Chamberlain is behaving like a 
.Christian gentleman. ...And I want you to get up early: and. 
see him off from Heston. He may say something.” 




That first flight of the British Prime Minister stirred the 
imagination of the world. In all countries a great tide of 
praise and thankfulness rose up to him because he had broken 
all precedents and all traditions of his high office, risking 
dignity and pride for the sake of world peace. It was known 
that if he had not made that proposal to get in direct touch 
with Hitler, German troops would have been on their way to 
the Czech frontiers. It was an eleventh-hour flight for peace. 

John Barton was' among the journalists and friends who 
saw him off and studied his personality in this great moment of 
his life. John had seen him in the House of Commons, but 
only from the distance of the Press or the Strangers" Gallery. 
This man who had the destiny of the world on his shoulders — 
as far as he could influence that other man who was waiting for 
him at Berchtesg-aden — was almost comically typical of the 
English business man — a chief accountant, a bank manager, 

. the city man moulded by tradition and convention. With his 
winged collar revealing liis Adam’s apple and a loose tie below 
his collar-stud, and a dark suit and an umbrella, he had nothing 
in common with the leaders of the Totalitarian States like 
Hitler or Mussolini. He was the world’s hero that morning, 
but did not look heroic. He had conceived this dramatic act 
in the terrific drama now being played out to an unknown end, 
but there was no man in the world less dramatic in appearance 
or pieiitality. He was perfectlj^ self-possessed and had an 
■ amused twinkle in his eyes as he received an early-morning 
• ovation from the small crowd at Heston. 
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Before gettingi-nto-the aeroplane hC' spoke a few words in' 
front of a microphone very simply and straightforwardly. 

^Tm going to meet the German Chancellor/" he saich 
''becanse the present situation seems to me to be one in 
which discussions between him and me may have useful 
consequences. My policy has always been to try to ensure 
peace, and the Fiihrer’s ready acceptance of my suggestion 
encourages me to hope that my visit to him will not be without 
results/" 

He smiled and raised his hand and went into the aeroplane 
with two officials who were accompanying him, while cheers 
were raised by the group of men in the field, among whom 
were several Germans from the Embassy and German 
journalists. 

The leader of the cheers was a tall, pale-faced, clean-shaven 
man, wffio took off his bowler hat and waved it high above his 
head and cheered with fervour. It was Lord Halifax, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the closest collaborator with 
the Prime Minister for peace in Europe. . . . It was these two 
men who had decided upon the policy of appeasement which 
had led to the resignation of Anthony Eden and much lurid 
criticism from His Majesty’s Opposition, which had once been 
in favour of peace. Now he cheered his Chief on this first 
flight into the unknown, which would take him into the 
presence of that strange being who by some secret genius and 
power within himself had made himself leader of the German 
folk and now threatened to lead back one of their lost tribes 
from another State, if need be by force of arms at the risk of 
a world war. 

^^Hip, hip, hooray The cheers rang out across a misty 
field as the aeroplane skidded across the grass, and rose and 
flew away. ' ' - ' 

One of the Germans who had witnessed the departure of 
the Prime Minister spoke to John Barton, after raising his hat, 

^'Good morning ! How do you do 

It was Helmut von Meteen, vffiom John had met with 
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Anm Edcj, and who had just returned to England to write 
about the crisis. . . . ■ 

John answered Hs greeting somewhat coldly* 

^'This is a, magnificent gesture for peace/’ said the young 
man enthusiastically. “'It will have a very great eflect in 
Germany, and I am sure that Hitler will get on w^ell with 
Mr. Chamberlain. It may be a turning-point in world history.” 

'It’s time something turned/’ said John gloomily. '"Your 
Mr. Hitler seems to want a world war.” 

The young German looked at him sharply and then laughed 
uneasily. 

"No ! I don’t believe that. But I admit that the situation 
is serious. We hear this morning that, Henlein has refused the 
latest Cziech offers and demands union with Germany for his 
Sudeteiis. Dr, Benes has ordered his- arrest, but he has already 
escaped.” 

"He does what Hitler tells him, no doubt/’ said John 

dryly. ^ , 

Helmut seemed aware of a slight hostility from this American 

journalist. 

> "The whole Gexman people want peace/’ he said gravely. 
"I am convinced that we shall avoid war, which would be the ■ 
most terrible calamity/’ 

He hesitated for a moment, raised his hat again, and turned 
to one of Ms friends. 

The world’s Press and public opinion revealed the startling 
, effect on all minds of this dramatic pursuit of peace. In the 
United States the sense of drama was uppermost. It beat every 
film story on record. : , \ , 

’ ' "It’s a race against catastrophe, ’’.'said one journal 
■ "It has an epic quality,” ’wrote the New York Times, a 
magnificent gamble for the Hghest' stakes in the world.” , 

' "The' English Prime Minister,” said M. Blum, the French 
.Socialist leader, "shows a noble audacity in the cause of 
peace.” 

' ' "Mr. Chamberlain’s heroic .flight/’ said John Barton’s own 
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paper, using the victory of aviation for the first time in the ’ 
service of Christ and the; spirit, of peace. The peoples of Europe 
should go down ,on their knees while this last bid for peace is 
being made by a man . of knightly courage, whose name is . 
Neville Chamberlainf ’ 

In an old shrine of English history people were on their 
knees, at this time, and day by day afterwards during the two 
terrible weeks. Judy Barton from Massachusetts was one of 
them. ."She-, crept , that day.:intO''Westm Abbey and knelt-" 
for a few minutes in its twilight, looking up to one of the rose 
windows through which there came a patchwork of rich colours 
touching one of the columns. Many people were there and 
;;:.:;pthers,dame inland' •m(Aed:;aboutmoiselessly:before;'they^^ 

They were mostly women. Many of them were nurses in 
uniform. Most of them were middle-aged or elderly women. 
They had been through a war twenty years ago. They had 
known its losses and its agonies. They were the mothers of 
dead sons, the sisters of dead brothers. They knew the meaning 
of war. A woman next to Judy was weeping quietly and Judy 
had the impulse to hold her hand, but restrained herself, 

^'These people, ’’ she thought, "Svill be my people when I 
marry Robin, I feel one of them now. We Americans of the 
old stock belong to them. Perhaps Robin will have to be 
killed. Perhaps we shall die together in that studio where IVe 
been so happy.'" 

At that moment she had no fear of death. 





^ John Barton and other journalists of other nations were in 
the field at Heston when the British Prime IVlinister returned 
from his interview with Iditler. As he stepped out of the 
aeroplane he looked cheerful and raised his hand and smiled 
at a group of colleagues who awaited him. 

One of the men who greeted him was Dr. Kordt, the 
German Charge d’ Affaires, who wrung his hand warmly and 
spoke with great emotion, hoping that his mission had been 
; successful. 

^'At any rate,' ' he said, '^you have conquered the heart of 
' my countrymen. 

News had already reached London that the Prime Minister 
had been given a tremendous ovation by the German crowds 
in Munich and that they had raised storms of cheers with 
shouts of r' on his arrival and departure. 

A letter was handed to him as he alighted at Heston. It 
was from the Kdng, and he read it attentit^ely before handing it 
to one of his officials. Then he spoke a few words. 

""Yesterday/' he said, "T had a long talk with Herr Hitler. 
It was a frank talk, but it was a friendly one, and I feel satisfied 
now that each of us fully understands what is in the mind of the 
other. 

""You won’t expect me to discuss what may be the result 
of these talks. What I have got to do is to discuss them with 
, xnj colleagues, and I would advise you not to accept prematurely 
' any unauthorized account of what' took ' place in these con- 
' ' yersations. I shall be discussing them to-night with my 
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colleagues md others, especially with Lord RiincimaQ* Later — ' 
'perhaps in a' few days— I^m , going to have another talk with 
Herr Hitler, only this time he has told me-that it is his intention : 
to come half-way to meet me/'' 

hope those last words are symbolical/^ said an English 
journalist who shared a car with John Barton and tw^o others, 
following the Prime Minister’s car to London. There were 
crowds waiting for him in Downing Street and he weiit into 
No. 10 to the sound of their cheers. 

‘'Is it peace ?” shouted a man in the crowd^^ but no answer 
was given to; this, ■ ; ; / ■ 

No answer came as the days followed — ^thirteen days of 
tremendous strain upon all the peoples of Europe because of 
continued uncertainty and unceasing preparations for war. The 
British people were left almost entirely without information 
from their Government. No official spokesman came to tell 
them over the microphone what plans were being discussed, 
what was being accepted or refused, what was the cause of 
increasing danger. There was nothing official to which they 
could hold fast as the basis of their discussions about this 
problem of the minorities in Cssechoslovakia which threatened 
their own lives. What they heard came from foreign sources 
of information in Paris and Rome and Prague and could not 
be trusted. French journalists seemed to know. They pub- 
lished summaries of an Anglo-French pact which had for its 
foundation the cession of the Sudeten Germans and their land 
from Czechoslovakia and their union with the German Reich. 
It was, they said — truly, as afterwards appeared — the recom- 
mendation made to Chamberlain by Lord Runciman, who, 
having tried to mediate between the -Czechs and the Sudeten 
Germans, was at last convinced that no compromise was; 
possible, and that complete cession was the only way to peace. 

Already there were murmurs from the Left in England and 
France that this would be a betrayal of Czechoslovakia and a 
surrender to the bullying demands of dictatorship* In Paris 
the Communists of the French Chamber were denouncing the' 
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Anglo-French plan as a base and cowardly act of treachery. 
They demanded the fulfilment of French pledges even at the 
risk of war, and at whatever cost of life. ' 

It looked as though they would get this war, the English 
and French politicians, who had once been pacifists and had 
denounced the Treaty of Versailles, but whose hatred of Hitler 
and all dictatorships (except that of Russia) stirred them with 
fury and made them desire war more than peace. 

The French Premier, Daladier, and M. Bonnet, his Foreign 
Minister, had flown over to London, and after discussion lasting 
through the day, which was a Sunday, until past midnight, had 
emerged looking pale and grave. They had smoked innumer- 
able cigarettes. They had taken part in long conversations 
through interpreters. They had an air of exhaustion when 
they handed a joint communique to the waiting journalists. 

"'Tull agreement has been reached as to a peaceful solution 
of the Czechoslovak problem."’ 

But in Prague the Czech Prime Minister had addressed his 
nation in a broadcast message saying that the Republic would 
accept neither a plebiscite nor a cession of the Sudeten German 
territory by any other means. 

Across the border an ex-gymnastic instructor named 
Konrad Henlein was raising a Free Corps of Volunteers among 
the Sudeten refugees. A hundred thousand of them had now 
fled into Germany and threatened to attack across the Czech 
frontier for the 'Tescue” of their folk. 

In Trieste a hundred thousand people listened on, that 
Sunday morning to the far-carrying voice of Mussolini. 

""The solution of the problem, which is now tormenting 
Europe,” he shouted, ""has only one name — ^Plebiscites . . . 
Plebiscites for all the nationalities which want them.” 

From a hundred thousand voices came the answering 
'shont: ’ . . ■ 

■ ""Duce ! Duce ! Duce !” . ■ , ' 

" , ""We' still hope even in this last 'hour for a peaceful Issue,” 
said Mussolini in his voice of brass»- ^The British Prime 
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Minister lias been 'a flying messenger of peace. But we hope 
that if peace is not ' possible the conflict may be localized, ^ It 
'^'that '>18: ':'hot possible 'Italy: :knows:', on.; ;which;, sicip^ shp, w|U;.^b 

Fie did not say which side. 

News was reaching the people of Berlin of troop movements 
on a large scale in the region of Leipzig. The German people : 
were getting anxious.' What is all, this about? they asked. 
■What' does it mean ? War ? But Hitler had promised peace. : 
W’'<sre their sons to be sent into the furnace of war for the sake: 
..of^ those, Sudeten,- Germans who had never been Germam-^; 
Bohemian Germans:-;' for- centuries — part of the Austrian" 
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There was a sense of mystery and bewilderment in the 
, millions of minds watching and waiting for some revektion 
of the essential facts in this crisis of history. 

One of those minds, highly intelligent, deeply anxious, 
utterly bewildered, was that of Peter Langdon, the novelist. 
Several times during recent days he had rung up John Barton, 
beheving that he had special sources of information as an 
American journalist in London, and one night — it was getting 
on for midnight — he called round at John’s house and asked to 
see him if he had returned from his office. 

‘^Come right in,” said John, who had opened the front 
door in answer to a hesitating knock. 

"'T feel ashamed of disturbing you,” said Langdon. '"You 
must be utterly exhausted. But the truth is Vm finding the 
strain of this crisis almost intolerable, and I can’t get any light 
in its darkness. What do you make of it — to-night ?” 

It was the night of Friday, September 23 rd, following the 
day when Chamberlain had flown for his second visit to Hitler 
at Godesberg, on the Rhine. Over the wireless had come the 
news that conversations begun the previous day between Hitler 
and Chamberlain had been broken off and that the British Prime 
Minister had decided to return to London by air next morning. 
It was possible that he would pay a farewell visit to Hitler 
' before leaving. 

'"I can’t say it looks good,” said John. "The Czechs are 

,mobiii2:ing. ' The new Czech Premier, Sirovy, has issued orders 

■ ■ ' ■ 
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for mobiHzation. The news came to Elder while Mr. 

Sehamherlain''t<ras"acwaly':talkmg?with;:mt|er..- 

“God help us 1 ” said Langdon. ^ 

He looked like a man who had been on the rack of mental 
torture, and John felt a sense of pity for him. He had used Ins 
pen in the service of peace. All his novels had oeen on lines 
of ideaUsm and human brotherhood. He had been an advocate 
of the League of Nadons and of all attempt to establish law 
and iusticetn Europe. Now he saw that his pen had 
futile words, or words at least which had utterly failed. All his 
ideals had been frustrated one by one. His argument for reason 
and intelligence had got nowhere. The League of Nations was 
on the scrap-heap of historical failures, not because its purpose 
was wrong, but because it had never been fulfilled on account 
of national insincerities, fears and self-interest. Now this man 
who had tried to light a little lamp in a world of darkness seemed 

utterly dejected. . . , .1 

“I’m worrying about Paul,” he said, as though excusing, 
himself for his gloominess. “I’m worrying about^all the Pauls 
of Europe— those boys who will be lagged for this war, if it 

He laughed for a moment and looked less stricken. 

“Mv household,” he said, “is in a state of high tension. 
My wife’s sister is getting frightened, although she pooh- 
poohed the idea of war until a few days ago. Her German 

‘ t , 1*1 • * . - 1 inf-pnf inn's. 
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noble thing.” , , • i 

“Won’t you have a drink ?” said John. You look in need • 

of it, and I guess one wouldn’t do me any harm.” 

Langdon made a gesture of refusal. ^ ^ 1' 

“It’s not drink I want. It’s illumination ! I can t make 
head or tail of all this. What’s the cause of this breakdown at • 
Godesberg ? The Anglo-French Plan seems to give Hitler ail ; ; , 
he has been asking for. And the Czechs have agreed to it, ; 
haven’t they ? Then, what’s all the trouble about r'” 
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John admitted that he was equally in the dark. Messages 
Were coming through from Godesberg stating, unofficially, 
that Hitler had presented Chamberlain with demands which 
went far beyond the Anglo-French Plan and contained a time 
limit for their fulfilment. 

'It looks as though he w^'ants to smash the Czech State/' 
said John. 'It looks as though he wants to use his tanks and 
aeroplanes and other bright little toys, not because he loves the 
Sudetens, but because he hates the Czechs. Perhaps that's the 
key to the situation/’ 

Langdon considered that point of view, but rejected it. 

"Altendorf tells me that Hitler hates the idea of war and 
wants to get his victories without blood.” 

John allowed himself a moment of irony. 

''He looks like doing it. If England and France won’t fight 
in any cause whatever it makes it an easy game for him. He’s 
on velvet.” 

Langdon looked at liim with a mild rebuke in his eyes. 

"Isn’t diat an unfair way of putting it ? It rather looks to 
me as if we are going to fight — in a , cause which doesn’t seem 
to me very good. Do you want this war to happen, then ?” 

John answered uneasily after a slight groan : 

"I do not. But isn’t it necessary to resist a bully who keeps 
raising his price and threatening the use of force ?” 

Langdon made a gesture of disagreement. 

"One doesn’t want to drench the world in blood because 
one party to an argument bangs his fist on the table and 
threatens to use a gun. Isn’t that what Chamberlain is trying 
tO'prevent?” 

"By surrender ?” asked John. 

"Surrender of what, my dear fellow ?” 

"The surrender of democracy to dictatorship.” 

Langdon spoke then with a kind of angry intensity, which 
,was^ rare in his way of speech.. ; , , ' 

, , "I hate those vague, heroic-sounding phrases ! it’s the 
stuff -our Labour Party 'keeps on talking. It means absolutely 
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" ■' nothing, especkUy when they look, to Russia as 

- ■ dloiies^ to aid them in a war for hberty, which, ;tf it 

happens, will be to prevent three milhon people obtaining 
.,;i =. 1 f.rl^rf.rmination. All that seems to me grossly 
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illoeical and deeply hypocritical, t^namoeiia u is suiviug 1 
peace on lines of intelligent compromise and conciliation. 

hope to God he will succeed. n ^ n x, t, j 

Tohn was silent for a few moments. Intellectually he had 
forced himself to this viewpoint. A thousand times he had 
arnued it out to himself and to others during the last few 
months, but always there surged up in him the primitive instinct 
of rcsismnce to a threat of force, and a hatted of these new 
dictatorships against winch his American mind revolted. If a 
man threatened to use a clenched hst he had an mstmctive 
desire to punch his nose. Perhaps in international affairs that 

instinct had to be restrained. _ 1 1 

“Is there any chance of getting some late news . asked 

^ ‘I’ll set in touch with the office,” said John, , , 

He rang up the Observer office and Langdon^ listened and 
heard him'" give a sharp exclamation, followed by gloomy 

^°^‘^Hell 1 I’m sorry to hear that. . . . No, it’s not a lovely 
world ' . . But it’s all very interesting !” _ 

He said good night arid put down the receiver. 

“Bad news ?” asked Langdon anxiously. 

“Not bright,” said John. “Chamberlain cant accept 
Hitler’s new demands. They amount to an ultimatum with 
October ist as a time limit. He’s flying back to-morrow 

without the dove of peace !” , , , 1 » 

“As you say,” said Langdon, “it doesn’t look too good. , 

“I hear the hoofs of the Four Horsemen, said Jorin,. ■ 
“General Sirovy, the Czech Premier, has ordered general 

mobilisation/’ . 

Peter Langdon stood, up and walked to the wmdow m a 
restless way and then turned and spoke gravely : , ; C r 
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^®That looks like a challenge. It. may give Germany the 
excuse to march.” 

John nodded, and gave some more information which had 
come to him over the telephone : 

^■'Meanwhile the Czechs are manning their frontiers and 
there are excited scenes in Prague.” 

Langdon stood looking into John’s eyes. 

’’Is it all going to happen again?” he asked. “Will my 
son Paul have to suffer the same agony I did twenty years ago ? 
My brilliant son, with all life ahead of him ! No, I can’t believe 
it” 

His face turned deadly pale and he put his hand to his heart 
as though he had been stabbed and was bleeding inwardly. 

^^Steady, old man !” said John, going towards him. 

Langdon pulled himself together with an effort, 
refuse to believe it’s going to happen,” he said. 
utterly refuse to believe it.” 

He spoke angrily as though in defiance of ail the devils who 
were arranging this slaughter of the world youth again. 

believe in God,” lie said. "1 believe in the divinity of 
the human spirit. I believe in the intelligence of the common 
folk of this world. They won’t allow this to happen.” 

Suddenly he forced himself into a kind of false 
cheerfulness. 

'I’m rather ashamed of myself, my dear fellow ! Forgive 
me. For a moment I allowed a morbid imagination to get the 
better of me. Of course it’s all nonsense. We’re not going to 
have this war.” 

'T’m happy to hear you say so,” said John. "That’s 
fine 

"Well, good night and a thousand thanks,” said Langdon. 
"I ought not to have bothered you like this, but one gets 
-absurdly over-anxious.” 

"Fm glad you came in,” said John. 

Fie vrent into the hall with Langdon and let him out of the 
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Then he went back into his own room and stood there for 
several ' minutes motionless before switching ofl the lignt and 

closer,” ihe said aloud.^-^:^^ 


V close::!” 



otninous. Mr. Chamberlain had returned 
e inner Cabinet was in constant session.,. 
7 and going of Ministers of State, A.dmirals 
Air-Marshals. From Germany came news 
.3. Anxious crowds in Munich watched the 
and armoured cars and looked up into the 

Ing eastward. In France 

M various differences in the Government. 

■ ■ It was the 

split betv/een those who were bringing pressure 
ao-ree to the German terms and those on the 

with the aid of 


The next day was o 
looking tired. The 
There was a coming 
and Generals and A 

of troop tnovcGicGts 

passing of artillery a 

sky and saw bombing aeroplanes hying 
there were rumours cf various _ 

Three Ministers had sent in^ their resignations, 

beginning, of a s 

. on Prague to agree to 

Extreme Left who were for war at any price 

Russia Meanwhile a partial mobilixation of the French Army 
was' going on secretly and troops were moving up to the 

Czechoslovakia ail men under forty h^d been called to 
arms The frontiers had been closed, and this State pf 
races with excited minorities demanding their hberation from 

Czechrule-HungariansandRuthenians,andPoks^nd^^^^^^ 

as well as the Sudeten Germans— were isolated from the rest or 
Europe. The last messages reaching the outside world from 
tac announced that tha Caech people rqected the new 
GeSnan demands put in the fotm of an Utimatum md ™ 

feadv to fiffht to the death— as deatn it would be for mem 

,S, theS women and The &tn^ P^^. 

wotkiiip- like a megaphone for' Dr* .Goehbtis, the ar 

/, p^opag^dist, was surpassing^^ its previous fury of denmaa- 
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tion and abuse. • 'No iongeir was it directed to the sufferings of 
the Sudeteus and their claim to self-determination. It was now 
a blast of hatred against the Qech State itself^ which^ they said, 
must be smudged out from the map of Europe so that it should 
no longer form the spearhead of Bolshevism in alliance with 
Soviet Russia. 

The actual conditions of the Godesberg ultiniatuni which 
Hitler had presented to Chamberlain, surprising and shocking 
that messenger of peace, had reached the newspaper offices. 
John Barton, as a newspaper man, had read those terms in his 
own office and discussed them with his Chief, that dry-mannered 
old man, Mr. Franklin Speed, for whose judgment John had 
come to have high respect. 

*'"The3r"re pretty rough,’’ said Mr. Speed. ""^They couldn’t 
be worse if the Czechs had already been defeated. They cut 
the Czech railway system to bits. They allow the Germans to 
march in and occupy the ceded districts without any guarantee 
for the remaining areas. The Czechs would hand over ail 
their fortifications and be utterly defenceless. Civilians aren’t 
allowed to withdraw any of their property, not even a cow or 
a pig. It’s the naked conquest of armed might.” 

‘T guess it means war,” said John. 'Tt means that Hitler 
prefers war to peace. May he burn in hell !” 

Franklin Speed smiled faintly at these heated words, 

‘Tt’s best to keep cool,” he said. ""We don’t know what’s 
passing in Hitler’s mind. He may be banking on a bloodless 
victory, knowing that England and France are very reluctant 
to fight. I should say he used to play poker in the Munich 
beer taverns. I have an idea that he’s the greatest poket-playet 
in the world. But I wouldn’t be a hundred per cent sure that 
he’s bluffing. It might be unsafe to call his bluff. We shall 
know more about it this evening. Tie’s speaking at the Sports 
Palace in Berlin. There’s just a chance he may keep the door , 
open for further negotiations.” 

. John Barton stood up from the desk and spoke with, a’ 
sudden flame of anger and emotion : 
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“Neeotiations ! How can one negotiate witli an A 1 Capone ? 
Isn’t there only one answer to this threat of force — tliis 
insistence on armed invasion— when he has been offered 
everythin*^ he demanded with the guarantee of England ? 
“Whaf s the answet* ?” asked Franklin Speed dryly. 

“If Hitler wants war, let him have war,” said Jolm. “Let 
him have it like hell. But I’m afraid these English folk want 

peace at any price.” , • i • 

^ Mr. Speed glanced sharply at John and then spoke m ms 

quiet New England way : _ n . 

“I dare say lots of us Americans are talking hke that, ^fae 
said ‘^It’s easy for us, three thousand miles away and keeping 
strictly neutral ! I’d think more of it if we sent a note to 
Mr Chamberlain to say we’re in on the first day . 

John was silent, and his Chief went on spealdng m a qmet 

“England and France may be forced to fight, but J’m hoping 
that soimething may happen_to prevent it. As a religious m^, 
with occasional lapses into infidelity as a newspaper man, I m 
savine my pravers again on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain. If 
S^arTppek it wouldn’t help much, if any. The Czechs 
will be wiped out in blood. The city of Prague, which is quite 
a nice place— Mrs. Speed and I were there last year— will be 
a scrapdieap of ruins and human bodies._ Neither Franc^or 
England can get anywhere near them m time for rescue. Then 
the war will go on until Europeah civilaation has gone hke 
other civilizations before it. There won t be much l^t of its 
: ancient treasures. Before the end the original cause o^war ’mil 
have been forgotten. No good will come out of i • ^ 

considered opinion, no^ good comes out of evil I believe i 

have authority for that.” r 

John Barton could find no answer. He felt a sense of 
selFtorture. All his democratic instincts were in revolt agamst 

. .... 1.;.^ j His Yision 01 what war 
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"By tlie way,” said Mr. Speed. “There’s had news from 
New Eno-land. There’s been a big wind blowing. From the : 
reports coming in it looks Hke the biggest blow that has 
ever struck the Atlantic seaboard. It s consideiablo loss of 
life and property, and I’m afraid some of our friends may 
be in deep waters.” 

1 It was the first news of a calamity which in the Umted 
States put even the war news into the second place for a day 

or two. , . , . „ 

“I’m afraid God has a grudge against humanity, said 
John, wondering whether his own house over tnere in 
Massachusetts stood up against the wind and water. 

“Well,” said Mr. Speed, “we’re apt to blame a lot of 
things on God.” 

He rose from his desk and went over to John and put his 

hand on his shoulder. _ . , , 

working under 2 . strain.^ ^ lie said i it s men w.itn 
imagination and fine sensibilities who are suffering most in this 
crisis. I’m a dry old stick, but even I begin to find this tension > 
very trying. It’s going to leave its mark on us. 

you think I’ve got the jitters ?” asked John, 
don’t think so,” said Speed. ^^'And that’s why I’m 
going to mention one point which needs a cool judgment^ In 
my view the time has arrived when all who can get out or this 
country ought to go. I’m thinking of your mother and sistei. 
There’s a boat leaving for New York on Wednesday. It rnay 
be the last boat before England is at war. There s nothing 
against your taking your mother and sister back to safety. 
There’s everything in favour of it.” 

you mean I should go with them ?”_ asked John. ^ 

“I do,” said Mr. Speed. 'You’re too young, John, to be ^ 
the victim of an air raid in a war that isn’t ours. My advice to ^ ' 
^ you is to take that boat on Wednesday with your mother and’’ 
Miss Judy. Think it over. But you’ll have to think darned, 

' quick.” ■ ' , 

*^Ate you staying here?” asked John. - 
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Mr Speed nodded. 

“Mrs. Speed and I have decided to stay on, whatever 

i,nr,npns' We’re gettine towards the end of our days. Nothing 

Sets much as far as we are concerned. But it’s different for 
you, with the promise of life ahead. See what I mean 
" “T’m not aoing,” said John. 

“Well, maybe,” said Mr. Speed, “there woii t be any war, 
anyhow. Mrs. Speed has a hunch about it. She s often right. 
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There was a painful evening again at the Langdonsh John 
had shirked going round there after dinner because he was in a 
black mood and not inclined to meet the Altendorfs — however 
friendly to England — a stupidity of which he was himself aware 
but felt unable to resist. But he w^as persuaded by Judy and 
Lucy, who wanted to hear Hitler's speech at the Sportspalast,^ 
and by Peter Langdon himself, who gave this invitation over \ 
the telephone and asked John to come and give him ‘^^moral 
support". In any case it would be necessary to hear the words 
which would be spoken in Berlin that night by the man who 
alone in the world could decide the issue of peace or war. If 
he wanted war it would be war. 

^Tm very hopeful," said Langdon, ''that he will withdraw 
his ultimatum. He must know that the German people hate 
the idea of war as much as we do. Even now I have some faith 
in his sense of statesmanship and his desire for the happiness 
of his own folk. It’s inconceivable that he wmuid fling all his 
great achievements away to plunge Germany into a war which 
in the long run is bound to lead to his own ruin." 

"I admire your optimism," said John quietly. 

It was Anna who took up Langdon’s last words. 

"There’s no question of a German defeat, Uncle. The 
German Army is invincible. The German Ait Force is the ' 
strongest in the world." 

"Be quiet, Anna !" said her father angrily. "You are 
talking like a child." 

'Tm talking like a German girl," said Anna. "I happen to ' 
be one.” ■ 
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“Your mother is English,” said her father. “Your mother 
and I have the deepest love for England. It will break our 
hearts if war happens.” 

“It’s quite all right, Father,” said Anna, who had gone a 
little pale. “Hitler knows that England won’t fight, anyhow. 

. He’s taking no risk.” 

Paul, who was in the room, laughed as he fiddled about 

I with the wireless. 

II , , Hitler !” he sdd. “But there’s one Englishman who 

I ' is quite ready to fight if it’s strictly necessary. Much as I dis- 
I like the idea of losing my young hfe, you may be interested to 

know that I have already volunteered for the Air Force. We 
I mayn’t put up a very good show, but we shall do our best. It 
I may be my unpleasant duty to bomb you out of bed, dear 
I Anna, when you return to Berlin.” 
i , , Anna laughed contemptuously. 

' ; “You’d never get to BerUn, Paul. Not a chance !” 
f Paul’s father uttered a mild rebuke : 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t talk like that ! It sends a shiver 
down my spine, although I know you are both joking.” 

“I was talking quite seriously. Uncle,” said Anna, looking 
, turn straight in the eyes. 

For a moment Langdon’s face flushed. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” he said 
angrily. , 

“I’m a German girl,” said Anna. “I follow my Fiihrer 
wherever he leads.” 

She stood with a little flame in her eyes and her breast 
heaving. Then suddenly she burst into tears and left the 
, < 'room. ■ , 

“That’s spilt the beans !” said Paul. 

: ”1 am sorry, my dear fellow,” said Altendorf. “She is very 

young. You see what a gulf there is between parents and 
..'children in Germany!” ' 

^ , , It was fortunate that Anna’s mother and Paul’s were not 
; '.in the room at the time. They came down from the nursery, 
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'where they had been ’ attending the bathing ofjittfc Louis- 
Philippe, 

■ ^"Hitler speaks said Paul, turning on some frightful noises 
which resolved themselves into a tornado of cheers and the 
marching of many feet. Hitler spoke, and his voice sounded 
harsher than usual and very menacing. From time to time 
Altendorf translated a few words and gave the gist of certain 
passages. 

Dr. Benes, said Hitler, was a liar. Fie was a born liar and 
he went on lying. He was the father of the lie that there wa:s 
a Czechoslovak nation. To the Fiihrer’s demand at Nuremberg 
for the self-determination of the Sudeten Germans he had 
answered with more oppression and more shootings. 

He spoke of all his peace pacts with European countries, 
am myself a front-line soldier/" he said, "'and knowhow 
terrible is war. I wished to spate the German people a 
repetition of that. I thank Mr. Chamberlain for his peace 
efforts. I have assured him that the German people want only 
peace. I have given him assurances that after the Sudeten ■ 
question is regulated we have no further territorial claims to 
make in Europe. But on the Sudeten German question my . 
patience is at an end. Benes can choose war or peace. He can 
either accept my offer and give the Germans freedom or we 
will go and fetch it for them.’’ 

At these words, which he repeated in English, Altendorf 
-wiped a little moisture from his forehead, and then rose and 
v/alked away from the wdreless instrument, which Paul switched 
off after listening to a storm of cheers which seemed unending. 

“What do you make, of it ?” asked Langdon amdously. 

“I do not know,” said Altendorf. “There are many things 
quite reasonable in the Fiihrer’s speech. But those last words 
frighten me, I confess. Hitler means what he says. He giyes 
October ist as the limit of his patience. If the Czechs do not 
accept his terms by that date he will undoubtedly send our 
troops across the Frontier, . It is now September 26th. There, 
are only four more days.” ^ 
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"Four more days of jolly life, ’’.said Paul. "Let’s eat, drink 
and be merry. Have a sandwich, somebody ?” 

Nobody laughed, but Judy alone among them gave this 
boy a smile. 

Nobody laughed, but someone wept. It was Frau von 
Altendorf. 

She wept after speaking some tragic words. 

“For the second time,” she said, “I shall be tom in half 
between my loyalties and my love. Must I face it again ? It’s 
too, too horrible ! I couldn’t bear it. I would rather be dead.” 

“Mein Schat^ !” said Altendorf very tenderly. “Mem sehr 
gelkbte Frau !” _ ■ ' ' ’ 

He put his arm about her and she wept on his shoulder. 

"To-morrow we must go back,” said Altendorf. 


LIX 




That night John spoke to Judy and his mother when Lucy 
had gone up to bed. 




'TVe been thinking this thing out/’ he said, got 
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to think hard and quick. Mother, you and Judy must go back 
to Boston by Wednesday’s boat. Now, for the love of Mike, 
don’t argue about it. Fm telling you.” 

'"My dear John/’ , said Mrs. Barton, "I can’t be hurried 
like this. Besides, I don’t want to go back.” 

"Fm staying/’ said Judy. "1 think I told you that before,” 
'"Now, look/’ said John ; ""if this war happens you’re both 
going to get killed. No one in this rabbit-warren called London 
is going to find any safe place when the bombs begin to fall 
St. Leonard’s Terrace is going to be one of the front seats in . 
hell. Mother, I implore you to be reasonable. Judy, I beg of 
you to act like an intelligent woman. For Mother’s sake you 
must get that boat.” 

""Fll see Mother off,” said Judy, ""But I’m not going, and 
Mother knows why. I’ve told her about Robin.” 

""Yes,” said Mrs. Barton, ""and I was very glad to hear it,^ 
^ ■ 'But you’re quite mistaken, my dear, if you think Fm going' to 
■ k '■ ’■'? ; ’ ^ \ -leave you in England. There are two reasons against it.” ■ 

""Give me one,” said John. 

""In the first place it’s quite likely that our home is sur- 
: rounded by water, and Fm not a good swimmer.” 

""Well,” said Judy, ""that’s a good reason. Mother.” 

' ■ ■' '/,/ /'And in, the second place/’ said Mrs, Bartony"%iI this talk 

!/ ^ 'about war is very foolish, because I happen to know that it 
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isn’t written in. the book. The, spirit messages are very 
reassuring.” 

John left the room and slammed the door. They heard 
him go up to his bedroom' and cross the floor with his heavy 
tread—the old boards creaked — and open his window before 
standing sti.ll. 

“This crisis is getting on John’s nerves,” said Judy. “He’s 
suffering mental torture about it, and I’m getting a bit nervy 
myself, Mother. I don’t want to die just yet. I’d like to have 
a little time with Robin.” 

• “You’ll have it,” said Mrs. Barton. 





The Altendorfs went back to Germany nest day after many 
embraces and some tears. Even Altendorf had tears in his eyes 
when he grasped the hand of his brother~ia4a\v,. and Anna 
wept with little howls when she flung her arms round Paul ao.d 
kissed him with a wet cheek. She was very sorry for her out- 
burst of the previous evening, due to her loyalty to the Fuhrer, 
for \?hom, she said, she was willing to die on the scaffold or at 
the stake. 

John abstained from saying good-bye to them, and out- 
flanked the taxi as it stood outside the Langdons’ little gate to 
hide himself in the garden of Burton Court until they had 
departed. It was, he knew, illogical and absurd. But his whole 
mind was filled at the moment by illogicality, prejudice and 
angry emotion. He could find no bridge between his hatred 
-and horror of impending war— even his secret conviction that 
the Sudeten Germans should be given the right of self- 
determination— and his instinctive repugnance to any form of 
yielding to the dictatorship of Hitler and the demands of the 
Godesberg ultimatum. 

For the sake of his peace of mind, troubled by these con- 
flicting ideas, it, was unfortunate that he should have walked 
into Burton Court that morning. Something was happening 
there which for a moment he failed to understand. A number 
of men had invaded this children’s paradise and were digging' 
deep holes in thC' green turf. Several chiidren stood watching 
the excavations gravely, and one of them who was his special 
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friettd, Jemiifer, siiddeniy asked one' of the workmen what he 
' was doing. • , . ; 

^It^s ail right, missy,” said the man with the spade, ""Vcte 
only planting a few biiibs. They’ll look nice at Christmas.”' 

They were digging trenches in Burton Court, and when he 
looked into them John Barton felt cold. It was pitiable. It 
was damnable ! 

Jennifer slipped her hand into his and spoke gravely : 

, “I’m rather frightened.” 

' “Why ?” asked John. “What’s scaring you, Jennifer ?”^ 

■ “Fm old enough to know,” she said. “There’s going to 

■ be ''a’ war. My father and mother are sending me away into 
the country to escape the bombs.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” said John cheerfully. “There 
: -won't be any botnbs in the country.” ' 

' '“Fm not sure,” said the little girl. “But what shall I do if' 
Mummy and Daddy ate killed in London ?” 

John felt his heart go soft. He had a great love for all 
small boys and girls, and Jennifer’s fear distressed him. 
“Bombs won’t kill such nice people as your father and 

■ mother,” h.e said, lying to Jier in a cheerful voice. ' . 

She shook her head and refused to believe that lie. 

“My uncle was killed in the last war, and Mummy told me 
he was very nice. There were a million soldiers of ours killed 
in' the war, and they were fine men, so Daddy says.” 

: ' • “I don’t think there’s going to be a w^ar,” said John, lying to,* 

. her again. “I happen to know someone who told me so. He’s 
very high up. I’m sure he knows.” , . 

“I think he’s made a mistake,” said Jennifer. “If there’s' 
■not going to be any war, why did' we have to try on our gas- 
masks yesterday' ? Phyllis was sick afterwards and had to be 
put to bed. She was awfully frightened. So was I really, but 
i pretended not to be.” 

' '§he ,said good-bye to him and he bent down to kiss her,' 
-and then went sharply aw^ay from this group of children staring 
into the trenches which were being dug ip, their garden. 
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“May God punish all wat-makers/’ said John within his 
own , soul, forgetting .that five minutes before he had b?:en 
angry ax the thought that England and France might try to 
eva^ their pledges and surrender to Hitler’s threats of force. 

There were other trenches being dug in London. Fie passed 
some in Eaton Square and others in the Green Park. For the 
tost time in history the English people were digging trenches 
in their own fields and gardens. It looked as though they had 
made up their minds that war was coming to them. He watched 
their faces in the crowds streaming down Whitehall. There 
was no panic in their eyes. They were grave but outwardiv 
cairn, whatever fears might be hidden in their minds. Now and 

agam he heard scraps of conversation between people who 
passcci, 

“I’ve volunteered for A.R.P.” 

^ hly brother will be called up again. He’s on the reserve.” 

I don’t believe in these gas-masks. There’s no shelter 
irom high explosives/’ 

Germans don’t want it any more than we do.” 

^ These trenches are a bit of a farce, aren’t they ? WHo’s 
going into them on a wet night ? Far better stay indoors and 
take one’s chance.” 

I m^ sending the kids away. Women and children first. 
Awful, isn’t it ?” 

I can t think what all this fuss is about. Hitler has e-ot all 
he wants, hasn’t he ? Well, why go on with it ?” 

The newspaper placards were exhibiting a slogan at everv 
street comer. / 

‘'"Smile and dig !” 

Th^e w'as not much smiling, but a lot of diggino-. 

In Downing Street the crowds were denser and being kept 
back by mounted poUce. The French Ministers were over 
agam. Lne British Cabinet was sitting continuously. 

Chamberldn had issued an early-morning katement 

refemng to Hitler’s speech in the Sportspalast. , ’ 

. I have read the German Chancellor’s speech and I appreci- ' 
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ate his refereoces to the efforts' 1; have made to save the peace, 
I cantiot abandon those efforts, since it seems to me incredible 
that the peoples of Europe who do not want war with one 
another should be plunged into a bloody struggle over a 
. question on which agreement has already been largely 
"" obtained.” 

He alluded to the apparent fact that liitler had no faith 
that the promises would be kept, and he pledged the British 
Government to make themselves morally responsible for their 
fulfilment. 

■■ '''^'That man Chamberlain has earned a golden crown,” 
thought John, take off my hat to him, whatever happens.” 

Curiously, in the way men’s minds work, it was the talk 
with Jennifer 'in the garden which had modified his views 
abopt a compromise with Hitler. 

Another statesman had addressed himself to Hitler, and 
John read his words with a sudden gleam of hope and a sudden 
sense of national consciousness. The statesman was Mr. 

. Roosevelt, who had sent a personal appeal to Hitler. 

On behalf of the 130,000,000 people of the United States of 
America [he wn*ote], and for the sake of humanity everywhere^ I most 
earnestly appeal to you not to break off negotiations^ looking to a 
' peaceful, farf\ and constructive settlement of the questions at issue, I 
"earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue differences may be 
. reconciled. Once they are broken off reason is banished and force 
produces no solution for the future good of humanity, 

■^^There goes American neutrality!” thought John. ^T£; 
,,,,!this, thing' happens ,we shall be in— late, no doubt, but perhaps,,,., 
in time to save something.” '• 

’He vralked' up Wiiiteliair with those words ' of Roosevelt’s •' 

in his mind. Perhaps they would make a difference in this 
crisis— that mention of 130,000,000 people was more than a- 
/hint It was a reminder.' 

■ ' At the comer of Whitehall opposite the Statue of Charles I 

ho heard M$ name called out ■ ’ 
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. ^ his friend Hartirigton, whom he had last met in 

Vieiina on tlie night -when they had escaped from a crazy crowd. 

^ hunted Jew came panting, 

Munich/’ safd Harrington. 

; . Most ot the correspondents have left Berlin. Wc don’t want 

,|i , to spend the next seven'months in a concentration camp.” 

:; : “Why seven montlis?” asked John. “Why not seven 

^ years 

,;J : , , , . war, if it happens, will be over in seven months,” 

t' . : h , , said Harrington dogrnatically. “By that time Germany will: | 
I; ■ . ■ down-and-out owing to. food shortage, a shortaee of raw I 

; , materials, and a revolt of the people. Hitler’s starmil have I 

. . fallen.” , ,.| 

V;; ' , ; , Helcd John into one of the clubs in Pall Mall and ordered 1 

black coflee for both of them. A number of his fellow- I 

clubmen were absorbed in the morning’s papers. 

' ■ ' . rr-,r^T' happened,” he said, “which will make , i 

. : Plitler think rather hard.” 

'! _ _ Does he think ? asked John. “I thought he ■worked by 

• instinct or by secret voices from the pagan gods.” 

. . . ,. has his ear to the ground,” said Plarrington. “As a 

I dictator ne feels the pulse of his people.” 

J ,, “What’s the diagnosis ?” asked Jolin. “Haven’t they all 

gone gaga?” ^ ' 

/v , ' , . Harrington lowered his voice. 

- , F^r from it. They re all horrified by the chance of war. 

^ §0^® farther than that, i watched the crowds in Munich, i 
, . , There was not a cheer when the troops passed, and even the 

;; , soldiers looked grim and sullen. The German women are | 

, : ’ ■ /, ' beginning to protest. When Chamberlain carhe they turned ' 

, , , ' out to cheer him with shrill cries. He is their hero. When he 

: ; ■ ■ WtGodesberg the women of the Rlnneland shouted a kind of f 

^ Chamberlain must come back! Chamberlain m.ust 

■;,! ■ ; comeback! Hitler heard of it. Goebbels heard of it. Ribbeii- ‘i; 

^ ./ , trop hea,rd of it. All over Germany, as I know from' friends, • ' 

the people are aghast at' this threat of war. - They believed that' " 
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Hitl.er stood for peace. If he leads them' into war they will 
. know that: lie has betrayed them. • He won’t lead them to war. 

' That war isti't going to happen.” 

John Barton touched this English newspaper man on the 
knee as they sat opposite each other. ' 

“I rciiienibcr sometliing you told me wouldn’t happen^” 
he reriiiiicled him, ‘^Tt was the loss of Austrian independence. 
As a prophet^ Harrington^ you take too many risks !” 

Harrington cr) loured up for a moment and looked abashed. 

1 ^""This is different/” he said. ^^Austria was a special -case.'’ 
They wanted to join the Reich,” ; 



*s.s a newspaper man it was John’s business to mterprct the 
3 ,ndish people to the American people m this tune ot crisis, 
tnd during these days he seemed to see the soul of England as 
lever before. These people had taken off tlieir masks for a 
ittle while, he thought, before putting on their gas-masks, 
rhey stood revealed now on the edge ot the abyss. Iticre 
vere no heroics. No one spoke of war’s “glory’- or waved 
foe Union Jack, or shouted jingo slogans of national boasting 
with abuse and hatred of enemy peoples. All that belonged to 

the past. There were too many among them who remembered 

the last war. There was as yet no enemy. On the contrary, 
there was a curious sense of sympathy for the German people. 
Not a soul in England, as far as this American observer could 
find, wanted war with them. Not a soul failed to regard its 
prospect with a sense of horror, but they were resigmng them- 
selves to its abominable ordeal with a kind of cold stoicisrn ana 
without visible panic. Panic there was, no doubt, in individual 
hearts, among the fathers and mothers of young sons and in 
the little houses of the great cities where there would be no 
bomb-proof shelters for women or babes. Already there was an 
exodus from London, and John watched a steady stream ot 
motor traffic, laden with perambulators and family lugga^. 

Plans were being improvised and rushed through for the 
evacuation of 600,000 children to country districts. Heaven 
alone knew what would happen to them when they got there 
as regards food, water, and sanitary conditions. The Home 
Office announced other plans for billeting civilians in towns 
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and villages outside the danger-zone of the crowded <^pital. 

‘ Millions of gas-masks were being distributed as though they _ 
were talismans against high explosives. Over the wireless came 
calls- for more volunteers to fight fires and give first-aid. 

The London hospitals were preparing to receive vast 
unknown numbers of casualties, estimated secretly at many 
thousands a day. At night anti-aircraft guns were being placed 
in position, but not enough for any secure defence against 

hostile bombers. The Government had begun th^eir emergency 

-measures too late. The volunteer system was disorderly and 
inefficient. Democracy up against dictatorship was revealing 
many weaknesses of organization. It was, as John had once 
said ' a nation of amateurs against professionals ; but amateurs 
who would give a good account of themselves and whose 

■ spirit, perhaps, would make up a little for niadune-like 
efficiency. These people knew how to die if they didn t know 
how to keen alive. It would take a lot to break their spirit 
from the air. There was a curious ^calmness about thern, 
steeling themselves for this ordeal by fire, knowing all that it 
would'’ mean, and facing it with a kind ot fatalism. He 
spoke to working men and taxi-drivers and costers and 
shop assistants. 

“If it comes tve shall have to go througn with it, said one 

of the working men. , , . , , 

■ “It’s going to be horrible,” said a man behind the counter 

of a chemist’s shop, “but if it happens we shall have to make 

tlicbestof.it.” 

went through hell before,” said a man selling news- 

, papers at the corner of Sloane Square, “and I dare say we shall 
gt) through hell again, >nd come out on the other side it 
there is any other side.” 

' “I don’t know what it’s all about,” said a young fellow at 
a greengrocer’s stall in the King’s Road, “but if it comes to 

■ vrar 1 5&11 volunteer, same as my father did twenty years ago. . 
, The Cockney sense of humour was already showing itself 

' again with that irony which makes a jest ot death itself. Those . 
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treacli-diggers in Kensington Gardens and otiier pleasure- 
grounds were 'getting off their little jokes with the onlookers* 

"'"'Be sure you don’t forget your liot-water bottle^ nia'anij” 
said one of them to an elderly and anxious-looking woman* 
“It will be a comfort on a cold night in die trenches/' 

“All we want now/’ said another man, “is a few mouse- 
traps,’’ 

Poor jokes, perhaps, but good enough to raise a laugh. 

There was not much laughter. An American obsetwer' 
looked into people’s eyes and saw how sombre they were, 
how very grave and thoughtful. In some of them he saw a 
look of anguish. They were the eyes of women who had been 
through one war and knew the price of it. They were the eyes 
of women he saw coming out of Westminster Abbey, ■where;;: 
they had gone to pray for peace. One of them spoke to him. 
It was a lady he had met at dinner one night with Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Speed. 

“Any late news ?” she asked, knowing him to be a news- 
paper man. 

“Nothing very good,” said- John, who knew that the latest 
news was very bad. 

“Oh, well/’ she said, “we must hope for the best. Perhaps 
our prayers will be heard.” 

“The last hope, perhaps/’ said John. “I wouldn’t bet 
on it.” 

The news was bad. 

Chamberlain had sent one of his officials — Sit Horace 
Wilson — with a last plea to Hitler to give more time to 
negotiation before using armed force. That last plea had 
failed. The answer was an order for general mobilisation of 
the German Army at two o’clock on the following’ day/: 
September 29th. From Berlin came reports that if the Csechs 
had not accepted the Godesberg terms by that hour •hostilities 
would begin. The French Air Chief, General Gamelin, -had 
flo’Wn to London for consultation with the British Air Minister 
and military advisers.' A partial mobilkation in France was 
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' -APrIino- ciaietlv and the French people ■were waiting for . 
a ?aim but anxious mood. At the railway stations 
were moving scenes when the young reservists parted 
lom thefnSto wives and sisters as if Time had stretched 

° 1 of hat kind Sas happening in London as Jonn saw 

when he took a taxi to Victoria Station, where he was going to 
meet Lucy’s husband, not coming over 

Wt^after frantic telegrams-commg to femh be 

Sbe before the outbreak of a war in which he would be 

'*^^Wifh the incurable instinct of a newspaper man Joki 

1 ^ nut of the window to see the latest news placards. At 

and wherever . eewsboy stood three words 

in big letters leapt to his eyes ; 


BRITISH FLEET MOBILIZES 


The taxi-driver pushed back his window when he was 
held up in a block of traffic and spoke hoarsely ove. ho 

*'’oT£i-s e knock for Mister Hitler «■ F™ 'W- 

1U.-1 thp Fleet at last! Time, too ! That s tiic ^ I 

5k t1, £m£ts?£ their own kngnegc. The/ll understand nil 

tight/*' 

*n /tS^Satform at Victoria Station were squads of iiaval 
of women were saying jood-b>e to them “ ’ : ^ 

embraces closely held.. Only a few of them, John noticed, weie, 
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tfencii'-diggers 'in Kerisingtoii Gardens and otiier pleasure-, 
grounds were getting "oif Aeir little jokes with the onlookers* 
sure you don't forget your liot-water bottle, ma'am/'’, 
said one of them to an elderly and anxious-looking woman. 
“It will be a comfort on a cold night in the trenches/’ 

“All we want now/’ said another man, “is a few mouse- 
traps/’ 

Poor jokes, perhaps, but good enough to raise a laugh. 

There was not much laughter. An American observer 
looked into people’s eyes and saw how sombre they were, 
how very grave and thoughtful. In some of them he sa\u a 
look of anguish. They were the eyes of women who had been 
through one w^ar and knew the price of it. They were die eyes 
of women he saw coming out of Westminster Abbey, wlierc 
they had gone to pray for peace. One of them spoke to him. 
It was a lady he had met at dinner one night with. Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Speed. 

“A.ay late news ?” she asked, knowing him to be a news- 
paper man. 

“Notliing very good,” said John, who knew that the latest 
news was very bad. 

“Oh, well/’ she said, “we must hope for the best. Perhaps 
our prayers will be heard/’ 

“The last hope, perhaps/’ said John. “I wouldn’t bet 
on it” 

The news was bad. 

Chamberlain had sent one of his officials — Sir Horace 
Wilson — ^with a last plea to Hitler to g.ive more time to 
negotiation before using armed force. That last plea hsid 
failed. The answer was an order for general mobilisation of 
the German Army at two o’clock on the following day, 
September 29th. From Berlin came reports that if the Caechs 
liad not accepted the Godesberg terms by tliatiioiir hostilities 
would begin. The French Air Chief, General Gamelin, had’ 
Sown to' London for consultation with the British Air Minister 
and military advisersc, A partial mobilization in France was 
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bfocecdine quietly and the French people , were waiting for 

events in a calm but anxious mood. At the ml wa3>- stations 

there were moving scenes when the young_ reservists parted 
from their mothers, wives and sisters as if Time had stretched 
out a spectra! hand and pushed the clock back to 1 9 14- 

A scene of that kind was happening in London as John saw 
vdicn he took a taxi to Victoria Station, where he was going to 
meet Lucy’s husband, not coming over for a summer ijoliday, 

— after frantic telegrams-— coming to fetch his wue and 
babe before the outbreak of a war in which he would be 

With the incurable instinct of a newspaper man Jolm 
rianced out of the window to see the latest news placards. At 
every street corner and wherever a newsboy stood three words 
in big letters leapt to his eyes : 

BRITISH FLEET MOBILIZES 

The taxi-driver pushed back his window when he was 
held up in a block of traffic and spoke hoarsely over his 

^^°‘Vhat’s a knock for Mister Hitler. Well, I’m glad they ve 

called out the Fleet at last! Time, too ! That's the way to. 

talk to dictators, in their own language. They 11 understand all . 

right.” , 

“Sure,” said John. . , ■ Wr ij 

. , ‘ It was big news. So England meant business. Would 
' Hitler take the hint ? If he was bluffing it might call his blufi. 

If he wasn’t bluffing it might cause him to tffink twice, it was , 
the blockade of Germany in the lastwarwhichhadbroughtthem 

to their knees. . „ . 

On the platform at Victoria Station were squads ot naval 

reservists in uniform standing about among their kitbags. o 

women were allowed beyond a barrier, but outside it a \ 

' of women were saying good-bye to their men, with farewell 
embraces closely held. Only a few of them, John noticed, were ^ 
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crying* The men talked, quietly ■among themselves without 
excitement or an}?* visible -emotion. . They were a fine-looking 
crowds with handsome clear-cut faces and steady eyes. 

John spoke to one of their petty officers. 

'"'^This looks like business.’’ 

The naval man eyed him for a moment and seemed to think 
him harmless. 

''That’s what it is ! And it may be a bloody business before 
we’ve done with it.” , 

He seemed to detect some difference in John’s speech. ^ 

"American, ain’t you ?” 

"An American newspaper man.” 

"Oh, are you, indeed ! Well, are you folk coming in with 
us this time, or are you, standing on one side strictly neutral, 
until a few skyscrapers fall in New York ?” 

"Ever seen anything of the Germans ?” asked John, 
evading tiffs question. 

"Lots of ’em,” said the petty officer, "and I like ’em. It’ll 
be a pity if we have to scrap with each other again, and all 
about a bunch of gypsies in Central Europe. Bohemians, they 
tell me. Well, I ain’t a blinking politician.” 

John stood by the barrier of the platform for the train from 
Dover. 

Its passengers came surging out. Among them was a tall, 
straightbacked young man, very pale, with a little black 
moustache. It was Lucy’s husband, Louis. He was staring 
straight ahead of him until John grabbed his arm. Then he 
gave a cry in French and flung his arm about John and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

ami / Jean ! Que penses tu de tout ce sacri charivari ? 
Gest effroyable, n'est-ce pas ? Gest idiots n^est-ce pas ? Je sms in 
desespoir, Ma pamre femme ! Mon pamre petit bibe G 

"Go easy,” said John. ' "My French doesn’t get as far as 
that” ’ , ' . ' . : 

In the taxi Louis calmed Mmself and spoke English, ' '■ ■ 

"I am in the reserve -of officers,; I shall be called up .’in 
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twenty-fout hours. I have just time to fly back with Lucy 
and my little son.” 

are things in France ?” asked John. 

^''Things in France/" said Louis, ^‘^are ridiculous. We are 
governed, of course, by a pack of imbeciles and bandits. 
Those who are not bandits are imbeciles. Those v/ho are not 
imbeciles are bandits.” 

^Well, now, that makes things clear/" said JoJin. get 

you, friend."" 

■ , "'^The French people/" said Louis, ‘'are heroic. They 
await their doom with courage and resignation. It will cost 
the Germans a million men to take the Maginot Line. That is 
true. Our French people are, as usual, magnificent in the 
hour of danger* But w^hy should there be this danger ? That 
_ is what I ask*"" 

‘‘That"s what we’re all asking,” said John. 

‘‘Why should France be pledged to fight for Checho- 
slovakia ?” asked Louis. “I will tell you ! It is because our 
bandits who call themselves politicians have allied themselves 
with Soviet Russia and with the Checlis. At this hour in 
France there are many assassins — they call themselves Com- 
munists — who do not. want to make any settlement with 
Germany, however reasonable, because they want war. But 
■why do they want a war ? The answer is simple, my friend. 
They want a war because they have decided upon a struggle 
between Fascism and Communism. They want to Bolshevize 
Europe with the help of that beautiful democrat Stalin. 

' Behind the scenes they ate trying to sabotage Daladier"s 
agreement with Chamberlain. It is for that reason that the 
Trench people will be called upon for sacrifice. It is for that 
reason that I, Louis de Maresquel, shall undoubtedly die in 
some dirty ditch filled with the bodies of French boys.” 

;■ '/ “That’S taking too gloomy' .a view,” said John, patting 
'The knee of this delicate-looking young man who happened 
to, be his brother-in-law. •' 

" ' . ^'No,/" said Louis,- “I look ,at things with very clear eyes. 
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I am, of course, afraid to di^ — death is very unpleasant— but 
I shall look as brave ,as possible' and lead my men forward 
until I fall. That 'is 'necessary for the honour of my family. 
Bui: I shall never cease to curse those brigands who have led 
France into this madness arid '.who know that by their own. 
treachery and political action France will go to war with out-:; 
ohdate weapons and a. weak Air Force.''' 

He was, as John .knew, a .member of U Action Francam 
on the Extreme Right of French political opinion. It was. 
necessary, no doubt, to take his political views with at least one^ 
grain of salt and possibly a whole sait-ceiiar. But his meeting 
with Lucy that evening was very affecting, and John slipped 
out of the room when they wept together because of this shadow 
of death which hung over them, as that night it hung over 
millions of human souls in Europe. 



The _ last hope seemed to have gone when the British Prime 
Minister made a short and emotional speech over the wireless* 
John heard it in his own study with Peter Langdon, who had 
come in for the latest news. .Judy was out somewhere, 
probably with her man, Robin, and John’s mother had retired 
to her own room v/hile Louis sta^T'ed upstairs with Lucy and 
the small boy. 

still have hope,” said Langdon, before Chamberlain's 
speech. 

But the Prime Minister spoke as a man almost without 
hope. He spoke of all the letters he had had, most of them 
from women, the mothers and sisters of his own countrymen. 
But they had come also from other countries, and many from 
Germany, and it was heart-breaking, he said, to read the 
anxiety they revealed. 

*Tf I felt my responsibility heavy before,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, ''such letters have made it seem almost over- 
, whelming. How horrible, fantastic, incredible, it is that we 
should be digging trenches and trying on gas-masks here 
because of a quarrel in a far-away country between , people of 
whom we know nothing ! ' It seems still more impossible that 
a quarrel which has already been settled in principle should be 
■’the subject of war.” 

He believed that if more time were allowed even then it 
would be possible to fulfil the arrangement regarding the 
Sudeteas in a fair and peaceful way.- On his visit to Godesberg 
he ha^d been taken completely by 'surprise, he said, when he 
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forad that Hitler insisted' that ^he territory 'should be' handed 
'Over' to him immediately,.' and immediately occupied 'by 
German troops, without, previous, .arrangements for:,, safe-, 
guarding the people in the territory who were not German and 
did not want to join the Reich. 

must say that I find this attitude unreasonable/’ said Mr. 
Chamberlain, 

He repeated his pledge to Hitler to guarantee the fulfilment 
of the Anglo-French plan, and said he would not hesitate to 
pay even a third visit to Germany if he thought it would do 
any good, , ' ' , ; 

There was one moving and forceful passage in his speech, 
am myself,” he said, ‘"a man of peace to the depths of 
my soul. Armed conflict between nations is a nightmare to. 
me, but if I were convinced that any nation had made up its 
mind to dominate the world by fear of its force I should feel 
that it must be resisted.” 

^Tt’s the speech of a hopeless man,” said John. 

He rose from a stool on which he had been sitting near the 
wireless and paced up and down the room nervously. 

"Tm an American,” he said, ^T’m just over here as an 
American observer. But, by God, Langdon, this horror tears 
at my heart ! You people have to go through hell. All because 
one man refuses any kind of concession and wants to have his 
war. It makes me mad. It gives me gooseflesh.” 

Langdon stood up with his back to the fireplace, and 
his head slightly raised, staring straight through the wall to 
some vision beyond. 

'"'Until the last moment,” he said, “I can’t believe that 
Hitler wants war when he can get all that he has asked for by 
'peaceful means.” 

John answered harshly : 

^'Not all that he has asked, believe me ! He has asked for 
■ complete surrender and humiliation of the Czechs. Tharis/ 
what he wants. That’s what Chamberlain won’t give him' and 
what ...the Czechs, refuse,” . . 
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Laiigdon gave a little groan and then: spoke with a kind of 
desperate optimism. ' ' 

^'Something will happen to prevent -it. Unless the spirit 
of God has forsaken tliis world 'there must be a last-minute 
reprieve from this pit of horror.’" 

*^1 don’t see the spirit of God moving in this affair/" 
said John. see only the spirit of Evih which I guess is 
another name for old man Satan."" 

“Chamberlain has done well, whatever happens,’" said 
Langdon. “He has spent himself in the cause of peace. ” 

John was still pacing up' and down his room with one lock 
■•pf'hair falling over his forehead. 

Suddenly he stopped and spoke with emotion. 

“Well, ril say he’s made one American convert. Fm a 
Chamberlain man. If anybody raises his voice against him 
.■Fll,:take immediate, action, with a. clenched .fist, . .No one can. 
blame him for his failure. He’s given a great lead to 
'humanity.” 

“Has he failed ?” asked Langdon. “Are you sure of 
that?” 

“There’s not a hope,” said John Barton. 


LXIII 


John Barton sat with his English and American colleagues 
in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons. For the first' 
time since the beginning of the crisis the Prime Minister was 
going to give an account of his proceedings and lift the curtain 
from the hidden stage where the unknown plot of this astonish- 
ing drama had been played at Berchtesgaderi and Godesberg. 
The British people had been allowed to know very litde. 
They had had nothing much but rumour and unofficial news 
and the guesses of 'diplomatic correspondents’'^ and the 
leakage of official news in France upon which to base any 
judgment or measure the chances between war and peacCj 
upon which their own lives were at stake. No man in England 
outside the Cabinet and the leaders of the Opposition knew 
even now the reasons for this immediate threat of war, nor 
the differences in geographical detail of the Anglo-Frencli plan 
and the Godesberg ultimatum. No man knew why the leader ' 
of Germany went steadily forward to war when by the 
guarantee of Chamberlain he had been promised the cession 
>of the Sudeten Germans agreed to by the Czechs themselves. 
The only points of difference seemed to be the time limit and ‘ 
the immediate entry of the German troops and the drastic 
methods of taking over the Sudeten territory. 

The Galleries were crowded. . The Ambassadors of many, 
.nations were there. The Archbishop of Canterbury and many 
of the Peers' had come into, the Lower House before the lights 
began to glimmer in the Chamber. 

It was Black Wednesday,^ September 28th, 193 a date to 
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, be remembered in liistoiy,^ For one American, observer it had 
been an unpleasant morning*-’ While the fate of the world was 
in the balance he had been worried by private afiairs and 
private tragedy, Lucy had gone away weeping, with diet 
husband and small boy. She had been very brave until the 
last moment, and then had broken down while John had put 
his arms about her. Slie was' going back to France on the 
edge of war. Before a week was out she might be widowed. 
Before a week was out little Louis-Philippe might be one of 
the victims of an air raid over Paris. She might never see 
John or Judy again. They w^'ere all in the danger zone. 

On the way to the House, of Commons John had passed 
gangs of iiien digging trenches feverishly in London squares 
and’gardctis. Outside the Houses of Parliament crowds had 
gathered, and stood very still and' silent. It wouldn’t be a 
popular war if it happened. England would go into it glumly. 
This time there would be no gay lads singing, "Tt’s a Long 
Way to. Tipperary’’. It would begin on the home front in 
mean streets and ketory districts, and down by the docks and 
over. Government offices, and at tlie big railway stations where 
' already crowds WTure beginning to get out of London, All 
arrangements for the billeting of the children had been made. 
Some of them were already leaving, with tickets fastened to 
'their frocks and jackets, and fright in their eyes, 

' One of John’s American colleagues in the Press Gallery^ 
whispered to him. , ’ ' 

'"Are you staying in tliis doomed isle 
, '""Sure,’’ said John. ' ^ ■ 

"'T shall make a getaway,” said the -other man. "T don’t 
see why I should lay clown my young life in a quarrel which 
is none of miner Besides, I’m thinking of my wife. She’s 
going to have a baby. Fd like it to be born in sweet American 
fiprii the firing line.”’ - ' 

' '"Soiincl idea,”’ said John. ■ , ■ 

“Europe is a cauldron of HelFs' broth, anyway,” said 'Ms 
'Colleague. '“Ill be glad to see the peace and beauty of Chicago.” 


■■ ^Tou will/’ said John/ 

He gazed round the- Chamber 'of the House of Commons* 
'There was tense expectancy for the entry of the Prime Minister,: 
Queen Mary and the Duchess of Kent were in the Speaker’s 
Gallery over the clock. Suddenly, as a tall, thin, long-necked 
.....man came into the House there was an outburst, of cheers..,. 
All the members on the ministerial benches rose in their places 
and the noise of their cheers continued for several minutes. 
They were for the Prime Minister, who, for a moment, showed* 
no sign of being aware of the ovation from his supporters 
and then turned and smiled at them. On the Opposition 
benches only a few men joined in the applause. There were 
questions and a little formal business before the Prime Minister 
rose, fingering some notes. In a matter-of-fact way, without 
rhetoric or self-conscious eloquence, though now and then 
with a restrained emotion, he told the story of events which had 
led up to this crisis and this threat of war. He went back to 
the Peace Treaties which had constituted Czechoslovakia as a 
separate State containing many minorities, and regretted that 
the League of Nations had not used its powers to make some 
revision of grievances among those minorities before passions 
had become inflamed to explosion point. 

The Government had been faced by three alternatives. One 
of them was to go to war with Germany if Czechoslovakia 
were attacked. The second was to stand aside. The third 
was to try for a peaceful settlement by way of mediation. 
They had rejected the first course. They had no treaty 
liabilities with Czechoslovalda. He had always refused to 
accept any such liabilities and he doubted whether the British 
people, who do not lightly resort to war, would have followed 
if the Government had tried to lead them into war to prevent 
minority from obtaining autonomy, or even 'choosing to * 
pass under some other government. 

They had rejected the second alternative of , standing isidcr'! 
They had accepted the .-third alternative of mediation. ’ 

He described the task'--and failure of Lord Ruaciman’to 
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build a bridge between the conflicting views of Sudeten 
Germans and Czechs. Reluctantly' the Czechs had conceded 
point by point, but ' always the Sudetens increased their 
demands, under influence, no doubt, from Berlin. The Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Halifax, had tried to induce the German 
Government to abstain from intervention, but without result. 
Then, in July they had become aware of important and 
unusual military activity in Germany — the calling»up of 
reserves, the conscription of labour, the digging of formidable 
Ayorks on tlie Western front. ■ 

Step by step he gave a narrative of the increasing tension 
and 'anxieties and continued efforts to find a peaceful solution 
until, finally, violent incidents between Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans showed that the peace could hardly be held much 
longer. It was then that he decided to visit Hitler himself. 

At tlii-S dramatic moment of his narrative there was intense 
silence in the House of Commons. No paper rustled. No 
man shifted in his seat. No cough came from the crowded 
benches. In this assembly and the crowded galleries every 
man and woman listened with a hushed intensity. 

have no doubt,” said Mr. Chamberlain in his clear dry 
voice, ""'that my visit alone prevented an invasion for which 
everytWng was ready.” 

Describing the interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, he 
said that he was quickly aware that the situation was more 
‘ acute than he had expected. 

, '■‘'Ticrr Hitler declared to me/’ he said, ^^that the' Sudeten 
‘ Germans must have self-determination and that sooner than 
'wait he would risk a world war.” 

■ ; ■ , At that moment of the Prime Minister’s speech there was a 
slight movement among the crowded Members. It was as 
/Aotigh. those last words had made them gasp. 

‘ . " ‘ B'ooner'than wait he would risk a world war ! 

' ; .'Those '.were terrible words for any man to speak lightly, 
^;>'r 'to speak at all, if he had any love of humanity, or any vision 
"rf what R world war would mean in human agony. 
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He liad asked 'Hitlel then- why 'he. had asked him to travel 
so far only to waste his'time, and as an answer he was asked 
to give an assurance that the British Governnient would favour 
self-determination of the Sudeten Germans. On that point 
it was necessary to consult his colleagues and the French . 
Government. On that point he had returned to England, 
and before leaving he had obtained from Hitler a pledge that 
the German Army would not march during the negotiations. 

“That pledge still stands/’ he said. 

Then he had consulted the Ministers of France. Tliey had 
drawn up the Anglo-French plan recommending the .Czechs 
to cede the Sudeten districts, according to recommendations 
from Lord Runciman that that was now the only possible 
solution. The Czech Government under great pressure had 
agreed to make the sacrifice. 

Then back he had gone to Godesberg. 

Here he was confronted with new demands which came to ' 
him as a profound shock. He had retired after his first inter- • 
view with a sense of foreboding. Hitler regarded the Anglo- 
French plan as “too dilatory”. He put forward his terms. 
They were like an ultimatum to a defeated enemy and con^,; ' . 
tained a time limit for their fulfilment which'did not go beyond 
October i. ' . 

Chamberlain had retired to liis hotel. All day long, that 
day and next, there were exchanges of notes between him . 
and the German Chancellor which did not modify, but indeed 
increased, the gravity of the, negotiations. 

He had a late interview with the German Chancellor 
which was emotional and dramatic. It began at half past ten 
at night and lasted until the small hours of the morning, 

“On this occasion,” said the Prime Minister, “1 spoke * 
'very frankly. I dwelt with 'all the emphasis at my command ' 
on the risks which would be increased by insistence upon such 
'terms, and the terrible, consequences of a war, if war ensued.,, ' 
• T, declared that the language 'and manner ofyhe document, 
which I described as an ultiniatum rather' than a memarand'um^’. , 
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would profoundly shock public opinion, and I bitterly 
reproached the Chancellor for his failure to respond to the 
efforts which I had made to secure peace,” 

These strong words seemed to have some effect on Hitler. 
He answered in friendly tones, thanking Mr. Chamberlain for 
his efforts, wliich he said he reciprocated, saying that he had 
held back military action which he had planed. _ 

In his last words he assured the British Prime Minister 
tliat this W'as the last territorial claim he would make in 
Europe, and that he had no wish to include other races in the 
■German Reich. He spoke earnestly of his wish to be friends 
with England and said that in the matter of the colonies there 
would be no mobilization. 

At this stage of Chamberlain’s speech there was sonie 
derision from the Opposition benches, who doubted Hitler’s 
sincerity, and the Prime Minister turned for a moment to 
rebuke them. His speech went on describing his last efforts 
to keep the peace. He had sent Sir Horace ^JC^ilson to Berlin 
with a personal note to Hitler. Plitler’s answer to that was 
that he must stand by the memorandum. 

The last effort had failed. The world stood on the very 
brink of war. It was, it seemed, the end of all negotiations. 

Every man and woman in the House was aware of the 
fatal significance of the Prime Minister’s words when he 
described the failure of that last effort. So then it was to be 
war, perhaps in a few hours. Already in London sandbags 
were being piled against the walls of palaces ^ and publm 
buildings. When would the first bomb come crashing through 

this very roof? i u 

An American observer in the Press Gallery stared up at me 
, high roof and wondered how long it would keep out the wind 
: and rain. _ -ii- 

The young man from Chicago whispered to him : 

“Somethingis happening down there.” , 

A paper was being passed along the Front 
^Dunglass, the Prime Minister’s private secretary, had handed 
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it to Sir John Simon,^ whp-w^s trying to attract his chief's 
attention to it ; but he was absorbed in' what he was saying and 
ignored the paper* He was saying something about an appeal 
to Italyfor a last-hour conference. Sir John Simon tried again 
and pushed it in front of him. After further disregard of it 
the Prime Minister took up the paper and read it through his 
, pince-ne22. For what seemed like a long time he studied it. 
Was it a message of ill omen ? 

Suddenly he spoke. 

have something more to tell the House.'^ 

He paused again and there was an intense silence of, 
expectancy* 

have now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites 
me to meet him at Munich to-morrow morning. . * , I need 
not say -what my answer will be.'^ 

This announcement, coming at the end of a speech so 
ominous, so devoid of any new hope, so detailed in its 
narrative of desperate effort ending, it seemed, in failure, was 
perhaps one of the most dramatic moments in the history of 
the House of Commons. An extraordinary demonstration 
took place. Not only did all the Members of the House rise 
and cheer for many minutes, but contrary to all rules and 
. precedents there was loud clapping from ail the galleries. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury beat his hands on the tail in 
front of him. ■ The Duke of Kent waved his Order Paper* • 
Even the Press men were' on their feet talking excitedly. 

To Munich also would go Signor Mussolini and M*, . 
Daladier, the French Premier. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke a few' more words with cbmMer-*' 
able emotion. ^^There'can’be no honourable Member of this 
House/' he said, "who does not feel his heart leap because ’ 
tile crisis has been once more postponed to give us once more 
. an opportunity to try what reason and goodwill and dis'cussioh ■ 

: : will do to settle a problem' which is already in sight of settle^ 
pnent. 'Mr. Speaker, I cannot say any more. . . , ' 

. 'He sat down abmptly*;. .For ■ weeks this elderly mm had ■ 
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been fighting for peace, day by day and almost mght by night, 
with hardly any sleep and with terrible responsibilities upon his 
mind and heart. lie had flown across Europe. He had sat 
with his Cabinet in almost constant session. He had not spared 
his body or soul in this adventure to save the world from 
inconceivable horror. Now, for a moment, he was overcome 
by this new hope at the eleventh hour. His friends and his 
political opponents came to grasp his hand. One of them was 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who afterwards became a critic of the 
peace he had made, like many others who now acclaimed him 
and thanked God for this respite from the grisly spectre. 

“And thus,” said the Parliamentary reporter of The Times, 
“ended with a ray of light too bright to be moonshine a scene 
which had opened in the deepest gloom.” 

“What do you know about that ?” asked the young man 
of Chicago to his American colleague. 

“I’ll have to take to religion in my old age,” said John 
Barton. 

, He was deeply moved. 

For millions of men and women and for millions of 
children this was a respite from death. 

As John walked through Palace Yard he took ofl his hat 
and let the wind play about his forehead. He took off his hat 
to Mr. Chamberlain. It was an act of homage from his heart 
' and soul. 


LXIV 


Once; again a big group of journalists, among whom was 
John Barton with other Americans, were at Heston Aerodrome 
at an early hour. Crowds had assembled at the gates and a, 
roar of cheers arose as the Prime Minister’s car drove through. 

, In the field were many members of the British Government 
who had made an heroic effort to leave their beds after but 
little sleep, to prove their loyalty to a man — their cliiefi-— who 
seemed indifferent to fatigue and had astonisliing reserves of 
strength, although in normal times his health was not robust^ 
At the aerodrome also were members of the German Embassy 
with Dr. Kordt, the Charge d’ Affaires in, London, who were 
among the first to greet the Prime Minister with enthusiastic 
good wishes. Everybody was trying to shake hands with Mm, 
and Johii Barton was one of them, reWiarded by a friendly smile 
from this elderly man who looked happy this morning because 
of this new chance of peace after a day when all hope seemed 
lost. , ’ ' ’ 

He spoke a few 'simple words and recalled ‘a line' of 
Shakespeare which lurked in Hs memory. 

‘■'"'Wh^n I come back I hope I may say, as Hotspur said, in- 
Henry IV : *Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.’ ” ' - ’ ^ _ 

'From that field in' Heston cheers were blown by a light’ 
breeze as the aeroplane rose from the ground and flew, on 
- strong wings until it looked. like a faint smudge^ against the 
sky. With it flew the hopes and prayers of a great multitude' 
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of people tlifoaghout the worid/-stiil- standing on the edge of 
an infernal pit. 

Tlmt night the world waited for news from Munich. As 
iiour after hour passed the tension became very strained and 
almost intolerable. Perhaps, after all, there would be the final 
break and the Almighty Smash. The discussions between 
those statesmen of the Four Powers had been going on from 
noon until ten minutes past eight o’clock. It was those 
hours from ten o’clock onwards which seemed interminable ■ 
and intolerable. Would they never stop talking ? What was 
_ going on 411 that palace at Munich? Would the end of it be ^ 
the end ofall things, including all beauty and all the loveliness 
_of life? Would Hitler, strange, and sinister man, reject all 
compromise and demand liis war ? 

In an. old house in St, Leonard’s Terrace a group of people 
waited for the great decision, as in countless millions of other 
houses in other cities of the world people sat up that night 
waiting and listening to sound vibrations from that new 
instrument winch is now the announcer of all the news and 
drama of life. It was in the house which John had hired for 
himself and family. 

Judy was there with her mother and with the man she 
lovedt John was waiting for news at hj.s office, and had 
’’ promised to ting through as soon as he heard the result of the , 
■ Munich meeting. At half past nine Peter Langdon came in 
' ^ith his wife, looking strained and overwrought. The faithful 
' Mrs,. Pockett made an appearance with the coffee and before 
leaving the room summed up the world situation by the light 
'that was in her. 

, ' -^'That, man' Hitler,” she said, ''doesn’t wear no school tie, 

, as, the saying is. You know^ what I mean, dearies. You can’t ' 
get A silk purse out of a sow’s ear. But I pins my faith, on 
Mr* Chamkerlain. He won’t let you down, dearies. So why 
'worry?” , . . ' 

, 'There 'was a. moment’s silence while she shut the door, and 
then a-momenf slaughter. \ . 
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old lady/' said'Robert Bramley^ ^'is related spiritually 
and morally to the late Queen Victoria of blessed memory. 
.As long' as we 'have these brave old ladies all is well with us. 
Britannia will continue to rule the waves^ so why worry^ as she 
aptly reminded us • 

Judy was worrying^ but she laughed at Robin’s words. 
She was worrying because no good news came over the 
.wireless. Robin would be leaving her before long. He 
belonged to the reserve of officers in the Grenadier Guards' 
and would certainly be wanted. 

It was goods she thought, to have him with. Her on this 
evening.' He had made a very favourable impression on her ■ 
mother, who liked his courteous manner to 'her, and his good ' 
humour in listening to her little stories of psychical research, 
in which he seemed interested. In fact, he had told her some ' 
remarkable ghost stories connected with old English houses ■ 
which were very thrilling to her. She was delighted with 
Judy’s future husband. 

Langdon also had taken to him and agreed with his point 
of view nn world affairs. ' ■ ' 

Conversation was not very continuous. This group of 
people, like all others that night, kept their ears open for the 
sounds that came from the magic box reco.rding vibrations 
from all the capitals of Europe. ’ Every now and then 'the 
announcer of the B.B.C.' interrupted the^ musical programme to _ 
say^that no further news had come from Munich, where, thd ’ 
discussions were .still going on. -- 

■ , you . think there’s any hitch?” asked' Langdon 
amdously._, ' ' ' . : ' . ' ' . '' ' 

^ “I expe'et' Mussolini i-s, doing a lot of talking,” said Robin; ■ 
"When Italians begin talking 'time has no meaning for 'them. ^ 
■'They' love the ntiusic of their own words.” ' - ’ 

. r I<atherine Langdon .smiled at Robin 'Bramley. ■ ' 

"It’s always worth heating,” she said. "Italian 'klwayh. 
_sounds like poetry* even when' a "waiter Is calling 'down a tube ; 

^ 'for poached'' eggs on toasri^L' 
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‘'M agtee/^ said llobin. .^^Like.tHis, do you, mean ?” 

He gave a very good imitation of an Italian waiter giving 
an order to the kitchen, '' 

“Listen !’’ said Langdon suddenly. Another announce- 
ment. Bot the gentleman of the B.B.C. again repeated that 
there was no further news. 

Every quarter of an hour it was repeated. For an hour, 
two hours, three hours, 

Judy saw the effect of the strain on her friends. 

Peter Langdon sighed deeply now and then. His hands 
were /restless. Constantly he fastened and unfastened one of 
' the buttons of liis dinner-jacket. , Several times he stood up' and 
walked across the room to look through the window-blinds, 

, and then came and sat down again with that faint sigh of his. 

“I. expect Paul is listening in his rooms at Oxford/" he 
said presently. 

He was always thinking of his handsome young son. It 
was for him and the world’s youth that he -was suffering this 
agony of uncertainty. ■ , , 

At midnight liis patience seemed exhausted. 

“I think perliaps we had better go back,’" he told his wife. 
“Ifindthis very trying. . . 

^ “Don"t worry, darling/’. said his wife. ""It’s going to be 
.all right/’ 

“Personally/’ said Mrs, Barton in her crisp American voice 
“1 have had the best authority for saying that there has never 
'been any real danger of war.”/' ’ ' '/ ■ 

■' , ' "^^Thanks a thousand, times/’ said Langdon, “for letting 
'US edme round to-night, I don’t tliink^Katherihe and I could 
h^ve gohe. through this evening alone.” ' . , 

: ; He looked ill, and Judy 'saw 'that his wife glancedut him 
anxi,oa'sly. ’ ' ; 

^ '../We "Shall 'hear the' good news to-morrow morning/’ she' 
saidi,; , 

. “I wish I bad, your 'faith, my; dear,” said Peter Langdon/ 
/fakmg'berband and raising it to, , 
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After they had Mt, Mrs. Barton went up to bed, leaving 
Judy and Robin in the drawing-room. 

“Our friend Langdon,” said Robin, “is suffering incredible 
tortures of suspense. It’s because he’s such a sensitive plant. 
All the world’s cruelties bear down on him.” 

“Robin,” said Judy, “how do you feel about it yourself? 
Tell me truly.” 

“I should say the odds are on peace,” he said seriously. “I 
can’t believe that Hitler will set the world aflame and send 
his troops to spill Czech blood when no blood need flow. : I 
can’t believe that any man alive can be so devilish as that.” 

“It’s nice having you here in my own home,” said Judy. 

“It will be nicer when I have you in mine,” he told her. 
“I like the shape of your head. I like the shape of your funny 
little nose. I like the twist of your lips. I like everything 
about you, plain Judy.” 

He put his arms around her and held her close. 

She was in his arms with her head on his shoulder when the 
telephone bell rang. 

Judy released herself from Robin’s embrace and ran to the 
instrument on a little table by the fireplace. It was John 
speaking. He gave the news from Munich. 

“Thank God !” cried Judy. “Oh, John, I’m terribly glad,” 

She put back the receiver and went towards Robin. . Her 
eyes were shining and a little wet. 

“Robin 1 All’s well ! Hitler and the others have signed an 
agreement. It’s peace , 

“Good news,” said Robin quietly. “You and I can get 
on with our jobs. Youth lives. Grace d Dim 

“If we have a child,” said Judy, “we’ll call it Neville 
Chamberlain Bramley,” ' . 

Robin raised his humorous eyebrows. , ' , : 

“A child ! ” he said with sortie astonishment. “We|l> that’s 
an idea! Why not? It would be rather a joke.” - 

They laughed because youth had been reprieved. 




Tub relief in England at the lifting of the dark shadow was 
curiously quiet. John Barton inade. a note of that among his 
observations. It was as though they had come out of a night- 
mare and were not quite awake. They used expressions 
athazingly inadequate to the situation. 

“Well, that’s a good thing,” said the road-sweeper outside 
his house with whom he had a few words. 

“Them trenches look a bit silly now,” said one of the old 
Chelsea Pensioners standing in , his red coat and looking 
through the railings of Burton Court. “They wouldn’t have 
been much good, anyhow,” he remarked. 

The only demonstrations of joy, or at least of gratitude, 
took place when the Prime Minister arrived back. At Heston 
again, many thousands of people had come out by car to 
, acclaim him, and the cheering was led by the young voices of 
English schoolboys. They were Eton boys in their top hats 
and short jackets, who had asked permission to pay this 
homage. ■ ' , ^ 

In London there were other big crowds who had been 
standing for hours in heavy rain which fell that afternoon. 
They were densely packed outside the gates of Buckingham 
Palace to which the Prime Minister drove just as the weather 
cleared, and a rainbow which seemed symbolical appeared 
over the, roofs of London. In answer to the shouts of the 
crowds the mm to whom their gratitude went out appeared 
oh the Palape balcony bareheaded and srfjiling. The King 
' - ' ^ . A , 457 ' , ' ' ' ^ ’ 
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piislied liim forward and' he wayed his hand to the people to ’ 
whom he had brought the gift of peacCj, as they hoped, and as 
he'beiieved, that afternoon. 

In Number Ten Downing Street there was the scent of 
flowers. Masses of roses and chrysanthemums had been sent 
to await his arrival because of those words he had spoken : 
“0/// of this nettle^ danger ^ we pluck this flower, safetyT 

There were also thousands of telegrams arriving from all 
parts of the earth expressing the world's gratitude for this' - 
peace which had prevented Ae flow of blood, and the 'rilin' of 
most things, as he and they believed that afternoon. 

At Heston he had said that the settlement of the Czecho- 
slovak problem was part, he hoped, to a larger settlement 
in which all Europe might find peace. He had brought back 
with him a scrap of paper signed by Hitler and himself. It 
held the hope that their two nations should never go to war 
again with each other. It held the pledge that any other 
questions arising between them should be dealt with by the 
method of consultation. 

For a few hours Neville Chamberlain, knight-erraiit of - 
.peace, with his wife’s hand clasped in his, had the right to '■ 
tiiink that he had earned the gratitude of his own and other 
people. In bis eats still rang Ae cheers of' great multitudes. 
In Munich he had been acclaimed by the German people. 
They, had shouted' to him Chamberlain German 

women had pressed close' to his car. German soldiers and 
police had cheered him. German boys had raised their hands 
to Mm in smiling salute. ‘ ^ ^ 

' The terms he had obtained from Hitler were now^ " 
accepted by the Czechs.' 

have taken the decision,” said General Sirovf^' 'the-''^ 
CzeA Prime MiMster,.,^To save life and to save the. nation,' , As'.': 
a soldier I have had to choose the way of peace/'^ '■ ' 

, ^ "Those terms had, surely-, saved; 'the 'Gzech people Jfom' ; 
atiaiHktion; They ^ had substituted the peaceful eptry bf the 
German- troops in orderly ''stages instead of Hitler’s threat pf ' 
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mvasion by force with all the MghtfulnesS' of modern weapons. 
It had been a victory, after all, for the method of negotiation 
against the method of violence and bloodshed. Was it not, 
then, a victory in which all men might rejoice ? 

So it seemed in most minds for a little while, though in 
the very hour of his home-coming the British Prime Minister 
was faced by the resignation of one of his colleagues who had 
no pleasure in this way of peace. 

The common peoples of the world remained loyal in their , 
gratitude to the man who had dragged them back from the 
laming 'pit. But others— intellectuals, political journalists, 
■party men, and fanatics of the Left, raised cries against him 
even before he had slept that night. 

They were cries of Great Surrender"’ and Great 
BetrayaPh Those Labour members of the British House of 
Commons -who had cheered him at that dramatic moment when 
the invitation came from Herr Hitler now forgot those cheers. 
Some of those who had been most frightened when war looked 
imminent now became bold and bloody in their denunciation 
. of tJiis^ peace, when it was peace. 

Many Wghbrowed young men went about downcast and 
dejected. One of them addressed John Barton over a luncheon- 
table and said, ‘'I am ashamed of being an Englishman.” One , 
.,of them went as far as saying that he would deny his nationality ■ 

■' arid become a Gxech. ' :, ■ 

‘ There werb generous minds among them.^ They were' 
tortured., by' the thought that Chamberlain had' not brought 
■'.'back peace, with honour, but peace with dishonour. Wlien 
' tbey! read /the ■ terms of peace and' knew what losses and, 
humiliations would be inflicted on the Czechs they felt 
, ashamed’’ 'and conscience-stricken, forgetting the folly, of the 
/peace Treaties which had put so 'many_ minorities under Czech 
' rule? against their will. . They looked^ at photographs of Czech 
' refugees entitled “The Price, of Peace’',' forgetting that if peace 
had ’not been made there would have been other photographs 
■/of piled' corpses entitled .“The Price pfWar’b' ^ They had seen 
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this crisis as a struggle between Democracy and Dictatorship,’^ 
and believed, with a sense 'of shame, that Democracy and its 
ideals-^’had' osutrendered- toAhe' tlmmping"''fist "of ^ H 
forgot that Neville Chamberlain had broken the threat of the 
mailed fist by the substitute of reason. ' They forgot that the 
Sudeten Germans had a right to self-determination, anyhow, 
and had chosen to join the Reich. 

John Barton, American observer, was not one of those 
who denounced Chamberlain after giving homage to him.' 
Now and again he wondered whether this was a peace, or 
only a respite. Now and again he had dark doubts about the, 
chance of appeasement in Europe. 

But with regard to the Czechs he remembered a question 
put to him one day by his friend Peter Langdon, who also 
had had these doubts and dark despairs following the, 
crisis. . , ' 

'^Supposing/’ saidLangdon, "^hiiat England and France had 
fought that v/ar and, after incredible agonies and losses, had 
won it. Should we have put the Sudetens and Hungarians and 
Poles under Czech rule 'again . 

'"'No/' said John, 'T. suppose not'' 

"That blows all this criticism of surrender and betrayal 
skydiigh/' said Langdon. "It makes nonsense of^ip”' 

John accepted that argument but raised anothe% 

"Where is this peace, while every nation oh earth is 
increasing its weapons of destruction and defence ? ■ Isn't 
it ' only an armed truce for a few months, or- at best for a 
year or two?" , , ; 

' "We must still go on working for the Munich agreement,”; 
said Langdon. ,"It's the only policy, and the German peoplh 
will help us. Everything I hear from Germany , proves ttMt 
the people are for peace/' ' , ' , , . - ' 

' ’ That was true, ■ ^But the leaders of Germany werC' not: 
anxious, it seemed, to followup, the Munich agreement,iQ-the ^ 
spirit of that slip of paper handed to Chamberlain. No words 
of sweetness came from the lips of Adolf Flitler*-, • He was; 
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’, ' . irritated by criticism ofHs' methods ia the English newspapers* 

He spoke harsh and contemptuous words about certain 
' politicians* He named some of them — Churchilk Duff- 
Cooper^ Eden. 

. ’ ^^How do I know^” he asked, ^‘^that such warmongers will 

not be in power some day, according to the parliamentary 
system of democracy 

- ' 'Within six weeks of the Munich agreement events hap- 
pened in Germany which for a time put back all hopes of a 
friendly understanding between Germany and England, and 

between .Germany and , the . civilized world. In revenge for 

' ^ the murder of a German diplomat shot by a young 'Pole made 
mad by the sufferings of liis parents, there was an outbreak of 
: , , destruction against Jewish synagogues and shops and business 

' premises throughout Germany. It was a reign of terror' 

! surpassing any previous episode in the German persecution of 
the Jewish race, and conducted by young ruffians worlring in 
gangs. Thousands of Jews were arrested and torn from their 
families. Jewish women and children were terrorized. There 
were many suicides again. It was a black chapter in the 
history of a country with an old tradition of culture. It 
shocked the German people themselves — the decent-nunded 
folk, the old good-natured Germans, even some of those who 
. bad no, loye for' Jews. 

Worse followed, for worse than the brutal hooliganism of 
'/ youthful mobs were the deliberate, carefully planned, and cold- 
, blooded decrees passed against 'German Jewry._ They forced ^ 

'.the Jews to pay Tor the destruction which -had been done' ^ 

' ‘ /against them.,, They^ forfeited Jewish property and money. / ^ 
They denied all human rights and liberties to these people and _ 

' forbade them- any means of livelihood in any business 


!,,!,.,'4ue,:Cttdy,.to' Jewish.iM blaclcm^v:,. _ , ! ‘ ,l ' 

, ; . ./In,! Englmd, '.Germafly. had many ■ friends , like ' Peter 
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.Laiigdoii. They had teMeved that only by friendly under- 
standing with Germany could peace be assured in Europe. 
They had worked in that spirit and in that hope. Now tliey 
were abashed. For how could there be friendly understanding 
with a country subject to ideas wMch^ if one understands 
them^ are more terrible and sinister than , if one does not 
understand them ? 

That was the question which one- day was put to John 
Barton by his friend Langdon, who had been 2:eaious fo,r 
good relations with Germany 'and a passionate pilgrirn' of 
peace. - ■ ■ . . ‘ , . 

He answered it himself by a kind of desperate hope. 

'T can't think the German folk will stand for'tWs kind 
of thing. Hitler Hmself must see that it will undo^ all his 
achievements and lead to his downfall. We, must -still, hold 
out the hand of friendship to the German people. We have 
Imd our own black episodes in.liistory. We too have been 
cruel and ruthless at times.' We are not very old in virtue, 
God knows 1 One day Germany will emerge from this period 
of darlmess — ^unworthy of her old traditions — and light the 
lamps again." 

'‘‘Your second name is ‘Hope', Langdon,";,said Johrl, un- 
convinced by any of his words. ' ' ' f - 

; He met another friend who had loved 'permany 'until 
this Jewish horror,' and who loved the German' people ^still, 
she -said, in spite of it. It was a young woman named 
Anne Ede. , . ■ - . ' ' ■ . 

, He met her ■ in , Kensington' Gardens, '.where- once 
they had sat on a summer day. She came, towards .Mm 
• across the grass -with a ' small dog scampering, beside 
'her., ’ ■ ' ' ' 

■ , ‘-‘Hullo, 'John !" she cried, as though she had seen! him only 
yesterday. : ■ , ' !' ’ ' . 

- ‘‘Hullo, Anne]" he -/answered, ' ‘T thought; you were 

-Staying in Berlin." ' '.E--' '■ 

; TT came back" she told 'Mm* ‘‘T saw tMug's-in tbe 
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Kiirfiirstefidamm the other day, ■ I was not amnsech as deai: 
Queen Victoria remarked on a painful occasion. Shall we go 
and have tea somewhere 

They went and had tea somewhere. It was nice., he 
thoughtj, to see her again. 
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baps pkasnre in giving the following brief notices of many 
important new books and novels by some of the greatest living 

writers. 
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AnHiov of ''Great Avgimnenf' {^oth thdus.), ‘‘Blood Relations” (ysth thous.), 
“Ciiics of Refuge” (5^[th thous.), etc. 

pKI'LIP GIBBS’S new novel is not only a' remarkably interesting story 
bat also a brilliant and amazing picture of the events from the Abdication 
of King Edward VIII to the last day of the Crisis. Philip Gibbs has at 
once performed the fiinction of the historian and fulfilled the obligations 
of the novelist. This story is uadoubtedlir the most important contribution 
to the fact and the fiction of our times. 8s. 6 d. 

^raiik Swirsfsei'ton THE TWO WIVES 

Author of “The Harvest Comedy”^ “The Georgian House” {62nd thous.). 
pKE scene of Mr. Swinnerton's new novel is laid chiefly in London. 
' The book is a dramatic story in which, as the title indicates, the characters 
of two women are powerfull}^ contrasted, and in which the strengths and 
weaknesses of a man of exceptional calibre are incisively presented. 
Those many readers who enjoyed Harvest Comedy will find in The Two 
Wives similar plot and sympathy; but whereas Harvest Comedy was' a 
Ghronicle ranging over fifty years of time, the visible action of The Two 
Wives belongs, like that of The Georgian Hou^se, to the present day. 

About Ss. 6d. 

Mre, Belloc Lowndes THE INJURED LOVEg 

Author -of “Motive”] “Letty Lynton”, etc.- : ■ 

'J'HIS.is a tense study of, jealousy, which in the case of the principal 
.'''‘ character, a yoiiiag married woman, leads on her part 'to the murder 
of a rival. • Though the story is full of suspense, it is not in any sense a 
thriller. It is a brilliant and cleverly written study of sex and of jealousy. 

7s. 6 d. 

J. D. Beresford THE PHILANTHROPIST 

Alithor of “The Faithful Lovers”., “Gleo”, etc. 

T. D. BERESFORD'S new novel provides a brilliant study of a very 
^abie niaii of between forty a.nd fifty, who has made an immense fortune' 
as a financier. The truth' is that he is horribly bored with it ail. With-' 
out allowing his name to have appeared or his connection to be known 
.he has built a poor man’s home on the Harrow Road, and in a simple 
but effective disguise he comes there and mixes as an equal writh the down- 
and-outs. ys.6d. 

Geoffrey Mosi A NEW NOVEL 

Author of “ Sweet Pepper” {116th thous.), “1 Face the Stars” {gtk thous.), etc, 
WE are: glad, to be able to announce a new novel by this popular author.' 

■ ' it is some time since I Face the Stars was hailed by Press and public ' 
as 'a sui’|:)assingly brilliant and readable addition, to modern fiction. ■ It is 
certain that this new novel will at least be equally successful. ' ys./6d.. 

' prices !«' this catalogue are provisional and s«ls|©ct to ait©ratio,n , . 
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General Fiction 


Josn iCeraneciy TO-MORROW COMES 

Author of ''Timers FooIA, ^'Commimiiy HoiisAhf' EarlkenwafA’ Yesierday’ s 
Fioses’t^ etc. 

AIM Y problems come. to mothers. .Many decisions tbey liiiist take, bi.it 
' ■'.what cfin &iij vfoman do if to her comes the staggeria.g discovery that 
tier deaxly loved son of -a respectable' marriage lias iallen in love 'with, her 
ov/ii dan gh ter — child of those early days of the Grea,t 'VVar, vtlien emotioii 
swept aside convention ? This is'the amazing problem of Joan Kennedy ts 
iie\¥ novel and around it is told an absorbing tale, vivid and full of draraatie 
hiiinari interest. ys. 6d. 

a Frances Young 'SON OF THE DARK 

ApUlwr of '‘Storm Before Sunrise’^ “The Unfinished Symphony'h “Stray 
Cat.“ 

pOR the setting of her fourth novel. Miss Young returns to the 'Africa' 
which she knows so iveli and described with such a, sure and briilia'iit , 
toiich in The Unfinished Symphony. 

.: The sto:r5r is of Edouard Fallone, who went through life with a strange a,iid 
bea'utifui gift inherited from a wild, half-pagan character whom he 'never 
knevv — his father, a musician- of genius. 

This poignant, .passionate story reads like a haniitirig melody, of the 
.niooriiit mountain nights, and sun-iilied days of ‘The fairest Ca'pe in, the 
.'workV.V. ■ -7-s,„ 

fcouimtess Baircyrssica WRITING MAN 

Author of “Sweetbriar LaneT, “ Keep Cheery^i etc. 

^ NOVEL about a novelist by an experienced, novelist nwist be interesting 
because of its first-hand background. ■ 

Here is a stoiy that is as-convincing as it: is poignant.' ' 75. -fii 

Michael Fdidi LOVE, HONOUR AND OBEY 

AaUkor of “The World Strides On“ , etc. 

J-T^is an achievement of some merit to w,rite -a' study of marriage that is 
-also, a fascinating, .moving, and intenseiir absorbing stoiTf., , As. such,. 
Love, Honour and Obey is a book that knows no na'tio,iial bouiida'.ries in its 
appeal to any' reader's understanding. Motivated throiigho'ut- it: all 
by an intense love, A'utonia is a character - not easily -forgotten. Her -.life 
and problems are sincerely portrayed with a wealth, of shre'wd comme.nt,, 
able description, and "brilliant character' delineation. - " 8s. 6d. 

Marigold Watney DANGEROUS SECRET 

' A uthor of ‘ ‘A tt 1 AsU\“M ulberry Green' What Shall We Do W itk A mm"?” 
'J'HIS is, the story of the .events, following the death- of n : Scots - lord ..who 
had ie:ft Lady Maureen,' his only ..child, penniless. ■ With her only frierifl, 
■and one-time, governess, ''She faces the world and finds.it bleak.-. . The story-., 
of , her marriage, how she fell '.in" love and' how- she, was later suspected of. 
murder is fascinating and exciting, . ' j$. 6d. 

AH price® m tfeis catalogue are provlisioma! and subject to alteration 
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General Fiction 
Important Announcement 


Peter Mesideissoiiii NEW NOVEL 

Atithor of ‘\A.ll That Matters'' 

QN the aiglit of Easter Sunday, 1938, the inhabitants of a small Gzecho-. 

Slovak town on the Danube near the Hungarian frontier discovered 
a party of Jews, expelled from Austria, who were huddled together on 
the brealavater. After receiving food and shelter the party was moved 
across to the Hungarian border, but they were turned back by frontier 
guards. Eventually they were rescued by a French tug-boat after further 
misadventures. This incident, recently reported in the Press, forms the 
theme of Mr. Mendelssohn '’s new novel. It is a powerful novel of fifty-one 
unhappy souls robbed of their Fatherland ; behind them rises the spectre 
of tens of thousands of their comrades in the Central Europe of today with 
whom they share their desperate fate. S 5 . 6d. 

Hilde Spiel FLUTE AND DRUMS 

gANDRA, a child of Europe, as she is called, wanders through Italy 
from North to South during the summer preceding the Ethiopian War, 
and the adventures, that befall her' between spring and autumn are the 
' theme' of this brilliantly poetic and musical narrative. Yet the true 
heroine of this novel is Italy herself, the image of the country and the 
face, and soul of her people. As we wander with -Sandra from yenice /'to 
Naples, we meet them all, soldiers and peasants, artists, scholars, beggars, 
innkeepers, officers, and tramps and behind them rises the timeless beauty 
■ of their cities and ■ villages, their mountains and meadows, while the 
threat' of the coming war runs through the wEole narrative witii increasing 
intensity. Miss Spiel (in private life the wife of Peter Mendelssohn), a 
new ,Austrian author, writes with a vivid and skilled pen. 7s. 

Margaret Morrison ANGLES 

Author oj‘'Stewafdy Mem”, ‘'Sally Strange”, etc. 

:j!^NGLES — not geometrical, and not life from a new angle ; but merely 
the stor),^ of an apparently happily married couple, newdy resident in a 
country village, held up in the mirror of public opinion. As the story 
develops %ve see bit by bit how their neighbours and how their servants 
view them, and in the end the mirror is removed and we have an astounding 
,:story' of the' truth. We predict a great success for this book because' it 
presents portraits of vivid human beings. . ■ js. 6d: 

Una L. Silberrad NEW NOVEL 

Author of “Saunders” , “The Strange Story in the Falconer Papers” , etc. 
m a way there are two stories : one, the a.brupt ending of Diana's married 
life ; the other, the bitter experiences which force Julian from liis 
former v/ay of life. The stories run parallel for a time, and eventually 
converge with the meeting of Diana and Julian. The scene of this unusuaih’ 
compeiiing book is London and the suburbs,' and the Suffolk Coast 
coiintr]/. 7s. 6d. 

:A: ' Ail prlce$ in this calaSoguie are provisional and -subject to aiteratson,,', 
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R, H. Mottram YOU CANT HAVE IT BACK 

Ailihor of [‘The SpQMish Farm’\ ‘‘Early Morning’ \ “Ti‘me to be 
‘‘There Was a Jolly Miller'' 

TOCELYM RIDFAST is one of those who won’t give up. He is en gained, 
^ it is true, in an occupation in which there is no strict redriag age. Yol; 
he is eonscious enough that he has had his chance. does jiot complain, 
for he has been suthcieiitiy successful to have avoiiled po\'ertv and clis- 
appointment. Perhaps for this very reason he feels that he should have a 
prolonged innings, or even a new one.' And just at Ibis point lie falls in 
love with a young giri half his age, or less. The feelings that awal:e in hiiu 
rejuvenate him. He begins to live more vigorously. This enthralling 
novel shows that no one can start afresh, they can only start again or 
continue. ys. Od, 

Mark Channing THE ROCK DIVIDES 

The Story of an Indian Village 
Author of “ King Cobra” t “The Poisoned Mountain”, etc. 

'J'HE well-known author of books so wddety difi'ererit as King Cobra 'mxl 
. . Indian Mosaic, depicts the intimate drama of a sniaJi liidian "village near 
the 'Himalayas and the sacred Himavati waterfall. ' ■ 

An 'age-old devotion to the; goddess of the fail rouses primitive Jealousies 
and a x'uthless intrigue— forces, which are ■ heroically combated by a fine old/ 
Slussalirntn soldier, Farid -Khan,/ and his wile./ Their son,: on his return from 
a British university, becomes the victim of a vindictive perseciitio'n because', 
of his alleged seduction of a Hindu girl whose father and h'arid Khan, are 
.'old friends. The drama 'is. intensified" by a drought and the 'Spectre' .0;f/' 
famine, and its tenseness increase.d by Karid 'BIhan’s opposition to tlie^ 
: supposed wishes of the goddess. ■ . , ' ys. Gd. 

Eve Chaucer . ; / : THE CONSTANT HEART 

Author of “The Girl who wasn't Claudia” , “No Ordinary Virgin”, “Better 
to Marry” , “It is easier for a Camel" 

]||ISS 'CHAUCER’S readers already - knoW; 'her smooth, swiftly, moving 
romantic, books. 'Now she is giving us a longer, more 'pS'yGho,iogical. 
story of a family and the people who 'weave themselves into the lives 
of its members, in real life romance and, tragedy visit every home and' 
Major .Rendeller’s' children are. no' exception to the '.rule. ys, Bd, 

Marjorie Stewart BEAUTY UNLIMITED 

Author of “Coffee at Eleven” , “Consulting Room”, etc. 

'.'J'HE story of life as it is viewed' behind the scenes and screens of a beauty 
' salon the girls, who. work there, the clients who visit its sacred pre- 
.'.cincts eternally seeking to improve. on .nature and, toO' often, . to abuse 
those gifts ^ with ' which it has. already, endowed 'the.m., ,■ Here is, endless 
. '. scope for the clever portrayal '..of ■ character,, with' which IVIarjorie Stewart' 

: ,iS',.''as,sociated and a' wide sta.ge' Up'On., which,, the, drama of their lives ' may ' 
be enacted, ■ ys. (m. 

All prices in this catalogue' are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Naomi Jacob FURTHER OUTLOOK . . 

Aiithof of ‘“StravDs in A'}nbef’\ *‘P-yopf\ Barren Metal” y etc. 

"■pilS is tlie arresting story, of Louis . Silver, who, grandson of a Liverpool; 
. ' dock labourer, rose to success and prosperity, and came to be dis;- 
illusioned. ^ by . the woman he married The ' story .- of how illness overtook 
second woman entered his life and how he emerged from the depths 
of disappointment is told in Naomi Jacobis ■ own' wa}/, with a wealth of 
characterisation and careful detail.' About 85. td. 

Netta Muskett BLUE HAZE 

A uthor of ' 'Happy To-morrow^\'* Alley-Cat” , ‘ ‘Painted Heaven” ^ “ T amarisk” . 
'^HlSis t;he story of a man who was tricked into an unsympathetic marriage 
' 'by a girl w'hose only gods' axe her house and conventional respectability. 
Tt tells how, after years of marriage with his business prospering/he met a 
■beautiful singer and fell in love with her. ■ The story of how this meeting 
..'brought him happiness— and trouble^ — is told with all.the' skill and charm ' 
.w'iiich, is expected from this popular author.-.' ■ 'js.Bd.' 

D«lde Sander THE NSGHT IS BLIND 

'Author of “We Thi}%g$ Called Women” ■ 

J/|ISS D’ULC.IE SANCIER'S first .novel,' We Things Called Women^ 

. achieved a 'Striking success.. It was hailed by .Press, and public as .fp' 
'..uBus-ual,.' brilliant, and most readable story.. .'Praised by such diseri.minatmg 
■critic.s as. Howard" Spring, Ralph Straus, and Frank . Swinnerton, it p'ro- 
. claimed, the. rise of a ix'ew and important 'personality in the literary world. 
Miss 'Saucier', has. written, a new .novel on the theme of a marriage '.that was 
..doomed, to.. 'failure.. Once again her -.sparkling wnt, ..shrewd knowledge of 
the hearts of men and women, and .a group of intriguing characters com'bine. 
to -make, another engaging , and ■ provocative ' novel. ' ' , ' t Ss. 6d. ' 

Raymonde Vincent BORN OF WOMAN 

J^AYMONDE VINCENT herself comes from a peasant family and from 
her. 'knowledge of the, -land has -'written the -life 'of a .peasant family. 

;. Apart, from its relation of pastoral ceremonies amid 'the inevitable passing 
, of : the seasons a,rid the- ' far-ofi ramble of war this novel has, a deeper 
.' Significance in its expression of faith. 

.'.Rayinonde Vincent possesses a. true love of the joys and pursuits of the 
„ -coiiatrys'ide and in 'writing of them' her narration is. untinged by, education 
-and .sophistication. ' ; ' 

Born of JVornan is the novel which won the Prix Femina vie Heureuse 
ynnAet:thelitl&,Pampagne. , 'It is. a story, magnificent /in its. dignity and, 
■unforgettable in, .its rural descriptions, y ' : ■ Probably '8s. .6d» 

Arthur J. Sari ^ 

Author of '‘Horses, Jockeys and Crooks”, “Gamblers of the Turf”. 

" pElV'peo,ple-a.;Fe, better^ .acquain-ted, with the, .horses . and' perso-.nalitieS',' of 
:i;^the;;:;mGe-course';^^^ -'Sari. -He, has '.written 'an ..exciting,' 

romantic and fast-moving story with vividty portrayed racing scenes, js. 6d^ 
.All p.riees. in.. this, catalogue are provisional. and. .subject to alteration 
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Barbara Cartiasici THE GODS FORGET- 

Author of * Bui Never Free'', ''Just Off Piccadilly” , ” Desperate .Defiance” , etc. 

GROMBE lived with her father at the Dower House to Croin.be 
Castle. There had been Crombes at the Castle since the Norman 
Conquest until bankruptcy forced them to sell , it to Morgan Wright/ 
owner of Wrights World-Wide Cheap Tailors. The new owner, in spite 
of his progressive ideas for his tenants, is ignored by the County and 
despised by the Crombes. 

The story of the ups and downs in the lives of Kit and Morgan is told in a 
dramatic and emotional novel. • 7s. M. 

Lewis Cox LOVELY WOMAN 

Author of "Pick 0’ the Bunch”, "Angel Bread”, "King’s Yelloit)” , etc. 

'J'HIS is the intriguing story of four lovely- shop girls in search of’ a good 
time — glamour girls in a beauty parlour. The quartette are spotted by 
a theatrical producer, and in a new world of adventure and heartbreak " an 
intensely human drama is unfolded. 7s., 


Eo W. Savi A WILLING HORSE 

Author of "A Mad World”, "The Insolence of Youth”, "A Question' ^of . 
Honour”, etc . .. 

jpAl^/IOUS for romance and characterization that tells/ E. W. Savi' can. 

always be depended upon for a human and intriguing story. /This new; 
novel is likely to be a great popular success. 7s.' 


“First NoveP Library 

No. 78 

Brian Bylman THE HOUSE OF QUIET PEOPLE 

With a Foreword by NAOH! JACOB 

'J'HIS is the story of a young man’s fight against tuberculosis, of his life' 
in the sanatorium and his indomitable courage and will to live. Of it/ 
Naomi Jacob writes in, a Foreword, *Tt’s true, it’s real and it ends with 
that -great shout of hope that is 'just wonderful”. It is not a book for 
the squeamish, but for 'those who can appreciate fine, sincere writing, with 
glimpses of beauty .and tenderness seen through the eyes, of a,young.m.an 
stricken by the disease. Yet, throughout rings this note of courage and 
-hope-. -and an insight .into human nature remarkable for one so. ^ young. 

. , - - ■- 7s. 6^. 

- Ail prices IsD -tfiis catai0gy@ are provis'iopal atad subject to -alteration. . 
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‘'‘’First Novel” Library 

No. 79 

Adeiaioe Q. Roby THE PINDARS 

IJEGINNING at tlie end of the last - century, this story tells of a family 
of farmers, one of the sons of which went to town and created a great 
-.business. ■ ' ' ' - 

A whole colourful panorama of a family’s life over four generations is 
depicted in an easy, flowing style, prolific in incident, vivid in characteriza- 
tion, in this new novel which shows remarkable promise. 7s. M'. 

No. 80 

Margaret Gregory MARRIAGE MADE ON EARTH 

JT was not until the stern parental displeasure that followed , her secret 
miirriage had descended upon her that Beverley Firth was able to see 
her husband, Tod, for the selfish young weakling that he was. 

Her love for him now dead, she left him. After a time, however, so as to 
save her husband from penury, she rejoined him and they led a semi- 
detached life in a small, cheap flat, still hating each other. ■ 

By degrees Tod became less spoilt ; he learned to assess life differently; he 
even began to work hard' at a Job he hated. 

In spite of past - disiliusionments, Beverley found her old love returning, 
and finally they started married life again on a happier basis. 'ys. 

No. -8-1 

Zeida Popkio 

DEATH WEARS A WHITE GARDENlX 

^HE strained atmosphere ■ of a great New A’’or-k department store is the 
, setting for this ingenious mystery . Early one morning Andrew McAndrew, 
credit manager of the store, is found dead — murdered — in an alcove just 
off -the silk underwear department. A -big man, McAndrew- had been- 
choked to death' the eve'ning before. Chris Whitaker, store detective, 
and pretty Mary Garner, one of 'his assistants, are the chief investigators. 
Even though the solution of the murder will come to the reader as a great 
surprise, there are clues leading to him, or her, fairly planted throughout 
the book. It is a book to satisfy the most exacting mystery' adept. 7s. 6d. 

No. 8'2, 

Susan Muir ON ORDINARY FEET 

^HIS is the delightful story of Deb Graham, a, village girl who goes to 
“^London. She is a, very feminine creature, vulnerable, generous and 
devastatingly -humble, and the story of her affairs" makes fascinating 
reading.- js. 6 d. 

No. 83. 

Margerie Scott LIFE BEGINS FOR FATHER 

'J'HOMAS CARST.AIRS is sixty when his. wife .dies and he retires from- 
business. He suddenly decides to spend a holiday with Jess, his 
favourite daughter, and goes to Chelsea, where “life begins for him”. His 
adventures among the Bohemians and lovers whom he meets are deliciously 
told. “Father” is a man you will not be sorry to meet, ys. 6d. 

' Al! prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to. alteration - - 
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H, de Vere Stacp©oie . DUE EAST OF FRIDAY 

An Australian Romance 

Auikov of ^‘The Blue Lagoon'' (over 1,000,000 copies sold), '^Ginger A dams'') 
*\IiigLY alter'',, etc. 

jyU:E EAST OF FRIDAY is one, of the most reriiarkable novels- ever 
written abont Australia, holding, as it does-, a vivid description of Sydney, '■ 
the Barrier Reef, the Queensland Coast and the vast gulf of Carpentaria-, 
and also a stor}/ as vivid a.nd to' do with hidden gold in a new form, 

Simon Dare QUARRY 

Author of '*Theve Walk My Dreams", “J B&ggar-Man Came", "‘Ylask,. 
Concealing", etc.- 

gTEPHANIE, whose aunt has just died and left her alone in the World, 
with her friend Thelma, a black-and-white artist, desert modem Chelsea 
-and its artificialities, to disappear, as it were, without' in/lorming their 
friends of ' their destination. 

How the experiment works out forms the conclusion of this intriguing story, 
.proving that no one can escape from life itself, just 'as the Quarry cannot 
for ever elude the Lean Hounds that follow. js.Ld: 

Kathlyn Rhodes SAHARA NOCTU-RNE 

Author of "The Will of Allah", "The Golden Apple", "Silver Morning", etc. 
(^LIVE CONWAY meets Carol Leslie .in mysterious circumstances in' the 
S-ahara. ''She is riding alone in the night, to Biskra,, and he helps her-' on 
-lier later becoming, accidentally involved in the death of. her brother, 
.'Kathly,!! -Rho.des, .world-famous- for -her glamorous .romances of ..the -East,, 
has'once again written an exciting and intrigumg love-story, ^ .7.5, 6d. 

Andrew Sootar . SALOME HAD A SISTER 

Author of "Robert Harloiv’s Wife", "The Perverted Village" 

JJERE is ' that ‘‘different’ story for which you have been, waiting'. 

“Salome”, '"famous' throughout .the'^world as.-a dancer, 'was ten 'years, 
older than The Boy. For what could she hope ? Her childhood hadT)eeri.' 
passed ami-d the horrors of those early days in'' Russia immediately following 
the revolution-. The spirit of Romance ha-d been ci'iished out of - her- before 
. sh.e':"fouiid sanctuary in the West. ' .Here', i,n England, she was draw.ii into 
the eternal conflict betv/een avarice and ideals. , -A yslCd, 

Dorothy Black . . LOVERS 

Author of "Odd Job Man", "Life's Little Day" , "Someday I'll Find yon", etc. 
'.JJERE is' .another enthralling' romance from 'Miss . Black,’ s' versatile . pe'E.' 

This po'puiar author' can, -always -'be . depended' upo'n -for ' a fascinating' 
"and 'intriguing:, tale with characters and scene cleverly -'depicted., 

FifstTimelpupUshedVL'^^-I).^^^^ 

.. All prices in this catalogue are provisloinal aiii.cl 'Sufelect to aiteratteii' ', 
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Kafac-i Saba4ini , THE SWORD OF ISLAM 

' B'RIIXIAN^ by the 'autTior of- Captain Blood (nearly 

■" "2?/n,.oc;o ccrhes soicb, Scaramouche (207th thons.), 2 'he Sea Haivk {igznd 
tliQUsJ}dT}w TfamplingofiheBiUes(2g'5^i:tlioii^,) - 85. 6d 

lii.The Sioofd of Islam Rafael Sabatinl returns to. the scenes in which, bis 
ihiiioiis T/?a Hawk was laid-— the Mediterranean in the , 'days of - the 
Bar'bsiry Gorsai:rs,, KIieyr-ed-Din Barbarossa and Dragut-Reisf that valiant 
rover who was 'known to Moslems as The Drawn Sword of Islam,. 

The story follows the fortunes of the Genoese patrician, Prospero Adorno, 
reyarded by soldiers as a great poet and by poets as a great soldier, and tells 
of ills long and bitter feud wdth the. great house of Doria, complicated by liis 
betrothal to Andrea Doria's- adopted niece. In the course of this brilliant 
narrative vre are shown Geiiosi tiie Superb in triumph and in calamity, now 
yie.ldiiig to the wooing of an Emperor, now writhing in the grip of a plague. 
But the liigiiliglits of this grand story are supplied by the sea-fights between 
the slave-rowed galleys ' that composed the - 'Mediterranean navies of 
Giiristianity and Islam,, and there is no one more capable than Mr. Sabatinl' 
of descr.ibing these thrilling and colourful dramas -in their true colours. 

■The. Sword' 'of fstof' cannot fail to- please the thousands of readers who 
' found in The Sea Hawk the thrills and g.iory of history recaptured by ' a 
modern, author. . Ss. 6 d. 

Philip Lindsay 'THE NUT BROWN MAlb 

Author of ''Bride for a Buccaneer” , "London Bridge is Falling”, etc, 

:gA.SED" C),ii; the- ■ famous medieval. ballade, ■^■'The, Nut Brown; Maid’,', this, 
novel tells . of the young - Lord, who, to test -the love .of a' girl,, pretends to 
-be",a':fu,gi'ti:ve,, an, outlaw, until he '-finds .hims.elf in. the grip of 'genuine-, out- 
laws', of .'''Robin Hood and his crew. - The Robin Hood we meet in these 
pages is by; no means' the philanthropic hero of popular fancy, but iS'Show^.n 
•as the -true outlaw of the -Middle. Ages, ■ a brave, cruel outcast, simple yet 
Tunning, -.iirged. on aiw’ayS' -a' violent hatred of society, contemptuously'^ 
'viewing the world through the, diminishing. glass of his own- colossal vanity. 

■ Mr. ' Lindsay's background is the authentic world of fifteenth-century 
..England, , -- ' ' ,7s. M. 

J. G. Sarasin REVOLT IN THE PALACE 

Jluthof of "The Pirate's Pack”, "Across the Border”, etc. 

' ''|.N',-.this tale of a young physician, appointed to the Imperial Russian 'Court,' 
.' ' the progress, -of -a revolution is glimpsed from, the beginning, for his '.fragile,; 
Princess, -wedded- against her-' will, to' the Grand- Duke 'Peter, is fated to 
-'become'theamazingCatherin.e,theSe.cond,- 

;..Thidoiib'tedly-.'tMs-isune of the most. ambitious and the most' successful of: 
this -.popular.' author’s, historical .romances.- Characters from'the, past 'live' 
-a-gainhi its -Stirring pages,.' ^ : ys.-bX 

' ' All- prices 'in till# catategwe ar© pmwional and sabjeet 'to aiteratinn 
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Thrills and Mystery 

Talbot Hundy OLD UGLY FACE 

■ Author of “There Was a Boo¥*\ "‘The Seventeen Thieves of El KaliV\ etc, 

■’J'ALBOT MUNDY'can. always be depended upon for a thrilling and 
romantic story. This new novel is likely to be in great demand. 

■ 'js. 

Peter Drax HIGH SEAS HURDER 

A'uthof of “Tune to a Corpse'’, “He Shot to Kill”, “ Murder hy Proxy”, 
“Murder by Chance” , etc. 

. pETER DRAX has given ns another enthralling story of crime and intrigue, 
with the sea for his background, and the deep-sea fisher folk' for Ms 
characters — an atmosphere in which he is at his best. 7s. 6d. 

Thuriow Craig PLAGUE OVER LONDON 

Author of “Love Under Smoke”, “White Girls Eastward” 

JN this amazing and enthralling book v/e meet again Serge Nakhitchov* 
secret emissary of a Power hostile to Britain, attempting now to destroy 
England by an invisible bombardment of deadly bacilli. We see a panic- 
stricken London, a city of deserted streets, broken-down organisation^ 
unchecked fires, gas -masks and the terrible cry of medieval plagues— 
"Bring out your dead !" Throughout the horror there runs a thrilling 
st^ry of mingled villainy and' heroism.. 7s.'6ti 

Joan A. Cowdroy NINE GREEN BOTTLES 

Author of “Death Has No Tongue”, “Watch Mr. Moh”, etc. 
pHIS story has for its initial idea a fortune left in the 'form of a Tontine 
by which the surviving three persons in, a . membership of , ten majr 
alone .benefit. After three members.'are' eliminated .it becomes a problem 
of discovering which of the remaining seven is a concealed murderer. The 
story reaches a climax of horror before' the. mystery is solved. ■ 75. 6d. 

Captain A. O. Pollard THE SECRET FORMULA 

Author of “Air Reprisal”, “Black Out”, etc. 

'J'HIS is the thrilling story of. a British Secret Service Agent who is sent 
to Austria on a very important mission. His adventures ■ in love and in 
the air are. related wdth all this popular author's gusto. 7s. 6d.. 

Olive Lethbridge THE BLACK PARROT 

J)EATH foilow^s the shooting of a 'sacred bird on a remote tropical island 
under British rule— death for the husband .of the lovely, Lois Quenton. 

, , Ba.s'il Wolde, madly in love wuth her, .is the-.first to f ail, under ,suspicio,ii.,. but, 
,. Lois... herself also has the, finger of^ scandal pointed, at her. In this exciting- 
. story a succession .of surp.rises awaits the reader,, and the climax- is as 
'...dramatic as it is unexpected. 7A 6i. 

... Ail prl««f i,ini thl$ catalogue. are provisional and subject to ai,S«ratIoFi 
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Thrills Mystery 

Dennis Wheatley THE QUEST OF JULIAN DAY 

Auihof of '*The Golden Spaniard'' (iith imp), ‘"They Found Atlantis" 
{iflh imp.), " Murder Off Miami" {Soth thous.), etc. 

''Piiblic TiirilleiAVriter No. — ■(Torquemada in the O650ri?isr-) 

*'T!ie 'most successful adventure-writer of our time’ '.—{Fiction Editor of 
the Daily Mail) 

_^LWAYS thrilling, always versatile, Dennis Wheatley takes us in his 
' new adventure story to modern Egypt with a background of ancient 
temples, night life in Cairo and long, .sunny days on the Nile. Here alsods 
a new and attractive character — young Julian. Day — who finds himself up 
against an international organization for dope-smuggling, white-slave 
trafficking and murder. 

Exciting scenes follow each other in swift succession, and a dramatic climax 
is played out in the Libyan Desert where rival parties are seeking perhaps 
the, greatest buried treasure the world has ever known which, in actual 
fact, still lies there and, has yet to be recovered. 8s. 6 d. 

Bryce Graeme NEW NOVEL 

Author of the "Blackshirt" novels (over 500,000 copies sold), "The Man 
from Michigan", "Satan's Mistress", etc. 

■yi^HEN the body of ' a naked woman was found buried in a' deserted spot 
in a Buckinghamshire village, the local police applied to Scotland Yard. 
Thus Bill 'Stevens of the C.I.D., later, joined by By Heck, the impulsive 
Pinkerton operative set out to solve this absorbing mystery. By an unusdai 
'method of handling the plot, 'Bruce Graeme has made it possible for Ms 
readers to enjoy the excitement of. chasing with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. To say more would be to spoil an original and lively story. 

7s., fid. 

Anthony Wynne DOOR NAILS NEVER DIE 

Author of "Murder in Thin Air (r^ih thous.), "The Toll House Murder" 
^ MOMENT after he had opened a field-gate to allow two riders to. pass 
through, , Jack Stown was found by his cousin Patrick stabbed through 
the heart. Patrick was Jack’s heir and Patrick was in grave financial 
difficulties. Moreover, there was a woman in the case. 

Scotland Yard’s mind was soon made up and a warrant for Patrick’s 
arrest issued. But Dr. Eustace Hailey, that urbane investigator of many 
popular mysteries, remained unconvinced and set to work to find what 
the police called sarcastically: “The murderer without a body”. 

The story is full of action, of observation, and of deduction. ']$. fid. 

Leo Grex THE CARLENT MANOR CRIME 

Auikor of "Transatlantic Trouble", "Crooner's Swan Song", etc. 

JJE.RE again is Leo: Grex with a story that will, please every reader of dis- 
criminatihg mystery fiction. A good plot, with sound character drawing, 
and a solution that will surprise the most inveterate reader. 

■ ■ ' ■ js. fid. 

.'All prices, In^.this catalogue are provisional and subject to aiteratloiii 
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Archie de Bear 


Biography & Memoirs 
Count Hans Huyn THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 

JN these entertaining reminiscences of an Austrian diplomat a vivid 
picture is presented of the country from the downfall of Imperial Austria 
to its disappearance. Demy Svo. Illustrated, 15s. 

Herman Finck IN THE CHAIR 

Author of ** My Melodious Memories'* 

"pHE Daily Telegraph said of My Melodious Memories : "There are 296 
pages in this book. At a conservative estimate one would say there 
were 300 good stories, not to mention the mots in which Mr. Herman Finck, 
that irrepressible punster, indulges himself at all times and in ail places." 
The "irrepressible punster" has written another volume of attractive and 
entertaining reminiscences which will undoubtedly please all those readers 
of My Melodious Memories and gain the author many new admirers. 

Large Demy. Illustrated. i8s. 

REMINISCENCES 

jI^RCHIE de bear has many amusing stories to tell of his ups and 
downs in the Variety show world of which he naturally has a very wide 
experience. Associated with such well-known productions as The Co-ops, 
R.S. V.P. , and The Punch Bowl, he has given the most intriguing ;g)en -pictures 
of the men and women connected witii his productions. 

^ Demy. Illustrated. 1 5s. 

J Anne; 'Fremantle ; 

Author of Wynne Diaries", "George Eliot*’ 

JjOYAL ENEMY is the life of Marmaduke Pickthall {1875-1936), a 
picaresque Paladin who lived and travelled in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
and India, a hero and saint of Islam. 

The hero of this stirring life-story was a great personal friend of the 
author’s, and she was requested to write this book by his widow. 

Demy Svo. Frontispiece. 10s, 6 d. 

J. G. Hay Halkett A MAGISTRATE’S MEMORIES 

'J'HE author of this intensely human and fascinating book, whose death 
occurred recently, was famous as a magistrate of the widest and most 
varied experience. 

His book is full of stories, grave and gay, of the hundreds of cases with 
which he has had to deal. Demy. AbotU los. 6 d. 

J. B. Taylor A PIONEER LOOKS BACK 

TAYLOR'S interesting reminiscences reflect a fine and engaging 
personality. Blessed with a great capacity for enjoyment, he was one 
of the few to be able to cast the lure of money-making behind him. His 
book is liberally sprinkled with anecdotes and experiences of pioneer days 
m South Africa and sporting days in England. 

Large demy. 26 Illustrations. iSs. 

All prieoa In this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Travel and Adventure 

V. C. Buckley HAPPY COUNTRIES 

Author of ''Stop and Go*\ ‘'With a Passport and Two Eyes*’ 

BUCKLEY claims, among his various accomplishments, to have 
been round the world five times, visiting practically every country, 
and to have written three widely read travel books. 

Ill these new travel experiences of Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and 
Norway, Mr, Buckley does not aspire to cover all aspects of these countries. 
His book is simply a fascinating and racily written record of a 5,000-mile 
motor tour through Scandinavia. 

Beautifully illustrated. Demy Zvo. 125. td. 

William Guy Carr 

BRASS HATS AND BELL-BOTTOMED TROUSERS 

Author of "By Guess and By God" (s^th thous.), "High and Dry". 

'pHIS is an exciting painstaking account of the dangerous work done by 
the Harwich Patrol during the war. From official despatches and stories 
from the men concerned the author has built up an important and thrilling 
document. Demy %vo. Illustrated. 105. 6d. 

Rex Hardinge SHADOWS ON THE BALTIC 

Author of "Three Rounds Rapid", etc. 

LITHUANIA, Latvia, and Estonia, tiny agricultural republics of little 
economic importance, are nevertheless the new powder-kegs of Europe, 
It is more than likely that these countries will shortly be in the news ahd 
in this story of a journey it is possible to get a very clear picture of the 
Baltic countries and their people and customs. 

Demy Zvo. Illustrated. 12s. 6i. 

W. C. Bush PAHANG 

The Saga of a Rubber Planter in the Malay Jungle 

“JJAD YANK” is wbat the Englishmen in Singapore called the young 
American who landed there in search of adventure with ^1.40 in his 
pockets, and, thanks to his good marksmanship and some experience in 
handling men, within a week found a job as manager of a rubber plan- 
tation in Pahang, on the Malay Peninsula. 

His experiences on this plantation and, later, as manager of two others in 
northern Jahore and on the Straits of Sumatra, make a powerful and 
exciting story. He makes one feel the zest, the thrill — often the shiver — 
of his hairbreadth escapes from tigers, elephants, pythons, cobras, and 
other denizens of the jungle. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. 

Christopher Sidgwick GERMANY INVITES 

Author of "German Journey", "Whirlpools on the Danube" 
QHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK has been widely praised for his two excel- 
lent books on European travel. He has an eye for the picturesque and 
the unusual, and it is this quality which will raise this book far above the 
common order of guide books. It will be a source of delight and invaluable 
help to the discerning traveller. 63 Illustrations. 5s. 

All prkes in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Miscellaneous 

Waiter Duranty THE RUSSIAN TRIALS 

duthoy of Wnie as I Please” 

ALTER DURANTY, famous correspondent of The New York Times 
and the most experienced of all Moscow correspondents, is writing a 
vivid, colourful, and personal account of the Moscow Trials from 1921 to 
1938. It would be impossible for the author of that entrancing and 
widely read book, I Write as I Please, to write a dull line, and in this 
important book past dramas of Soviet law live again. 

Demy 8z;o. los. 6^. 

Hary Miller the things they didnt tell me 

^ HUMOROUS collection of subjects which the author suggests were 
omitted from her education. Illustrated. About 6s. 

The Rev. C. W. Hutchinson 

(Vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road) 

SOUTH OF THE WATER 

'J'HIS is one of the most remarkable books ever written by a parson, and 
*^will, we think, become a '‘best-seller”. It is^the true and frank account 
04 the author’s life and work among the poor, not only in the Waterloo 
Road, but at Woolwich. There has been no book like it since Hugh 
Redwood’s famous God in the Slums. Crown Bvo. About 6s. 

Kennedy Williamson, M.A. 

CAN YOU WRITE MAGAZINE STORIES ? 

Preface by CLARENCE WINCHESTER, Editor of tide Argosy Magazine, 

etc. ■ 

MR. WILLIAMSON is Editor of The Writer and has written many books 
on the art of the short story and the writing of English in general. In 
this new volume he deals clearly and succinctly with the question of writing 
magazine stories and the problem of marketing them. It is a book invalu- 
able to every aspiring author. Crown Zvo. 45. 6d. 

H. W. J. Edwards YOUNG ENGLAND 

'J'HIS is a book about Youth in Politics. It has been written by a young 
Tory, who prefers the word Tory to Conservative because it reminds 
him that Toryism is rebellious as well as tranquil. He appeals to young 
people, particularly young Tories, to study the basis of their Toryism, to 
remember that Toryism is not the politics of the status quo, but the restor- 
ation of progress through tradition, which tradition is being destroyed by 
Left educators. Demy Bvo. 8s, 6d. 

Ail prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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HUTCHINSON*S SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Biography & Memoirs 

Bernard Falk THE NAUGHTY SEYMOURS 

A study in folly and caprice 

AiUhor of ‘Turner the Painter**, “Five Years Dead** , etc. 

JN Mr. Falk’s new book readers who enjoyed Old Q*s Daughter will be 
able to follow the equally fantastic adventures in Paris of another branch 
of the same proud and romance-loving family, whose lot in the eighteenth 
and mid-nineteenth centuries was, it will be shown, to add ever more 
challenging chapters to a long and eventful history that began with the 
Lord Protector, Jane Seymour’s brother. 

Large Demy Svo. Frontispiece in colour and 32 pages of 
hlack-and-white illustrations. i 8 s. 


A. W. Ewing THE MAN OF ROOM 40 

The Life of Sir Alfred Ewing in Peace and War 

’pHIS book not only constitutes an important contribution to Great 
War history, but also vivid and readable reminiscences by a man who 
has known all the famous men of his day and who is able to provide 
remarkably interesting side lights on the Naval Intelligence Department 
and its work during the War. Demy Svo. Illustrated. 10$. 6 d, 

H. E. Jacobs JOHANN STRAUSS 

The Life and Work of the Strauss Family 

XHE first part of this book is devoted to a history of the beginnings and 
^ development of the waltz which is of course bound up with the work 
of the great composer of the most famous of all waltzes — “The Blue 
Danube”. The romantic Vienna of Johann Strauss’ day is brilliantly 
recreated with a wealth of intimate detail about the lives of a great family 
of composers. Demy Svo. Illustrated. los. 6 d. 

W. F. R. Macartney 

Author of “Walls Have Mouths**. 

TN this book are combined a fascinating subject and an author who 
**’has attracted widespread attention with his remarkable book of prison 
life — -Walls Have Mouths. Mr. Macartney explains the origin and forma- 
tion of the Soho colony and goes on to describe the manifold cosmopolitan 
communities living there and the circumstances of their existence. To- 
gether with its artistic associations and the great men who have lived 
there is a well-nigh incredible account of its underworld and its network 
of criminals engaged in the drug and white slave traffics. 

Demy Svo. 125. 

AH prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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INSIDE SOHO 


Biography Memoirs 

Douglas Sladen MY LONG LIFE 

(Anecdotes and Adventures) 

Foreword by Sir PHILIP GIBBS, K.B.E. 

JN this fascinating book Mr. Sladen gives familiar glimpses of famous 
men with whom he has been brought in contact. 

Every chapter is a basis for anecdotes mingled with his adventures. He 
tells the story of his wandering life in England, Australia, America, and 
Japan, and how his ambition to become an author has been fulfilled. 
He gives the most interesting details of his fifty years' study of the life 
and poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon which led to the principal achieve- 
ment of his own life. 

One most important feature deals with his experiences of the brilliant 
gatherings in the Literary Clubs, Societies and Receptions of America 
fifty years ago and how they led to the prominent part which he took in 
founding the Authors' New Vagabonds and After Dinner Clubs in London, 
and in the writing of his sixty books. 

Large Demy Svo. 28 illustrations, 185. 

Charles Graves TRIP AND RUN 

Author of **Trip-Tyque to Spain** /*Gone Abroad** ^ **Price of Pleasure**, etc. 

JT is impossible to be bored by Charles Graves'. He combines an acute 
'^'sense of observation with a great sense of humour and a witty pen. In 
, this delightful new book he is, more than anything, himself, and that 
means to say that the entertainment will be first class. Demy Bw, 125. 6d. 


General Fiction 
Margaret Baillie-Saunders 

Author of '‘The Sign of the Swan**, "Mayoress* Wooing**, etc. 

STAINED GLASS WIVES 

gEFORE it could be saved, that age-old Hampshire shrine, from the 
talons of the jerry-builder, somebody had to be sacrificed, and which 
of them was it to be ? The haunted Dunes Abbey fell into American 
hands by an odd trick of succession, and would have been pulled down 
and sold in sections but for the - passionate defence of its girl-organist. 
This popular author has provided excitement, romance, and plausible 
characters in this splendid new story. 75. 6d. 

All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subfect to atteration 
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General Fiction 


TWO ALL-IMPORTANT 1939 NOVELS 


Lion Feuchtwanger PARIS GAZETTE 

Author of '"The False Nero'\ ‘'The Jew of Rome*', “The Ugly Duchess’*, 
“The Oppermanns", “Jezv Siiss**, “Sticcess'*, “Josephtis”, etc. 

FEUCHTWANGER, acknowledged master of the historical 
novel, has nosv turned his remarkable ability to the appalling problems 
and disasters of present-day Europe. 

This great new novel is an unequivocal expression of Feuchtwanger's new 
faith born from the disillusion of dispossession and exile. Most' of the 
characters are those who have not the strength of mind to be born anew, 
to take their places in the ranks of its active fighters. These are Feucht- 
wanger's favourite characters, the same refined natures, ill-adapted to 
struggle, philosophic idealists and sceptics, intellectuals swept out of their 
accustomed surroundings by the sudden storm, left to themselves in the 
gloomy, joyless exile, of a strange land., 

The lives of these, various emigres is bound up with the development of 
their Paris Gazette and their struggle to maintain the newspaper. The novel 
is full of vividly drawn characters with their problems and tragedies boldly 
and, brilliantly depicted. About Ss. 6d. 

Mari Sandoz SLOGUM HOUSE 

Author of “Old Jules", which won the Atlantic Five-thousand Dollar Prize 
and was an “Evening Standard" Book of the Month. 

QLOGUM HOUSE, we will say at the outset, is neither a nice nor a 
pleasant novel, and will undoubtedly shock a certain class of reader. 
The harsh brutality and inherent lawlessness of its characters are essential 
features of what will certainly be regarded as one of the most powerful and 
impressive novels of 1939. 

The story is set in the sandhills and cattle country of Nebraska in the early 
igoo*s. Slogum House was a tavern for teamsters and a hide-away for 
outlaws. It was cursed, feared, and patronized as was no other place in 
the sandhills. It was the soul and body of American lawlessness. 

The Slogums themselves were a vicious and corruptible clan. The two 
older boys were implicated in a dozen local crimes. If they went free in 
defiance of the law it was because of the blandishments of their twin 
sisters, Cellie and Annette, who had their way with the sheriff and his 
officers. 

The authenticity, the knowledge of character and of local history that 
made Old Jules an unforgettable literary masterpiece, are clearly evident 
in this powerful, vital and enthralling story of a remarkable family in 
remarkable country. 85. 6d. 
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General Fiction 

Marjorie Bowen MR. TYLER’S 

Author of “God and the Wedding Dress’\ “Trumpets at Rome'', “Giant in 
Chains", etc. 

'J'HIS is a novel on the lines of God and the Wedding Dress. That is, it is 
not an * 'historical novel” or "romanticized biography” of the style now 
so popular, but a novel of plot and character in the real sense of the word. 
It is set in the reign of Charles I. ys. 6d. 

Peggy Webling YOUNG L>€T!TIA 

Author of “Opal Screens", “ Aspidistra' s Career" , etc. 

PJCL the scenes of this charming and fascinating novel are laid in London. 

The book might be called some records of an English family, the Fleming- 
family, although it does not weary the reader with unnecessary details 
of the past. It is simply a few years in the lives of three brothers, their 
wives, their nephew — and young Laetitia, ys. 6d. 

T. Washington-Metcalfe LEVIATHAN’S DAY 

Author of “The Prince", “Port of Heaven-**', etc. 

"TN its own way it rivals such novels as Northwest Passage or Anthony 
^Adverse,** says an adviser who has read the manuscript of this remark- 
able novel. We predict a great success for this narrative story of the 
Ellerholm family, of Scarsfield, the rightful heir and Tony Scarsfiekl, who 
usurped his right. It contains brilliant descriptions of The Crimea War 
days, London racing and gambling circles of the late ^sixties and pioneer 
-days in Australia. The characters and scenes of this wide canvas are 
intentionally depicted in the grand manner of the Victorian novel. Ss. 6d. 

Marjorie Hogarth THE EYES OF A FOOL 

Author of “Marriage for Two** . 

ARGOT had lived all her life in Craigellan, a little Scottish village of 
which her father was the Minister. The story of how Sandy Ross fell 
in love with her while scorning her romantic ideas, of how Margot was 
attracted to a philanderer, is told in Miss Hogarth’s charming new romance. 

■■ ys.: 6d.:. 

Lewis Cox SPRING FIRE 

Author of “Pick o’ the Bunch", “New Loves for Old", etc. 

JN this entertaining new novel are all the elements for popular success — 
r<^ance, adventure, an unusual setting and characters that appeal. It 
is -me story of . beautiful Lani Merivale, of how she went to inspect the 
lumber lands left to her by her father, how she was disappointed in love 
and of how she only just escaped from death. ys. 6d. 

Aii prices on this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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General Fiction 


Anne Hepple EVENING AT THE FARM 

Author of Riders of the Sea’\ ''Susan Takes a Hand’', ‘'Gay Go Vp’\ etc» 

"pHLS is the story of a half Russian girl who goes to stay with distant 
relatives at a little, homely Border farm. Along with Sentka’s ex- 
periences runs the story of Saree, the adopted daughter of the farm. 
Tragedy is mixed with fun in this charming, light-hearted romance. 

75. C>d. 


EmmelEne Morrison OPEN SECRET 

Author of "Camper downe'\ ‘*In An Ocean City", "Galeeta", "Merrywood’*, 

-■•V etc. ■ " ■ ' ■ 

LONG and enthralling new novel by a very popular author. 


Diana Patrick WORLD WITHIN THESE WALLS 

Author of "Weave a Circle",. "Fragile Armour", "Bird of Bright Plumage", 
etc. 

J)TANA PATRICK is still faithful to the familiar West Riding scene, but 
she has set her story in the days of the end of the last century and -pie 
early years of this. Her characterization remains as brilliant as ever and 
this tale of the deep, but over-possessive love of an usually gifted girl for 
her beautiful younger sister gives an authentic and fascinating picture of 
those times. 7s. 6d. 


Hazel Adair 


BENDIX AND SON 


Author of "Wanted, a Son", "Over the Stile”, etc, 

I^UNGO BENDIX was the 'Bon'' of Bendix and Son, woman’s clothing 
■'’manufacturers. A business man by birth, he also had an artistic 
temperament by a throw-back inheritance, and the conflict that resulted 
led Mungo into a lot of trouble. The story of his affairs makes fascinating 
entertainment. ys, 6d, 


Margaret Duley COLD PASTORAL 

Author of "Eyes of the Gull" . 

T'HIS strange fantasy of Mary Immaculate, born among the fisherfolk of 
^ Newfoundland, is a most entrancing story. It is romantic and intriguing, 
with a curious charm of its own. 8s, 6d. 

Ail |Mric«« in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Romance & Adventure 
E. M. Hull THE FOREST OF TERRIBLE THINGS 

Authof of ^*The Sheik'\ ‘'The Desert Healer*’, “The Shadow of the East”, 
“The Son of the Sheik”, etc, 

TTAMOIJS for the vivid writing and romantic interest of her desert storks 
^ E. M. Hull here tells the dramatic and enthralling story of Michael, son 
of Lord Merston in name only. Branded with illegitimacy, IMichacl goes 
abroad and leads a dangerous life shooting animals in the jungle. 

In spite of his cynical attitude to women he does finally learn to love. 

E, M. HulFs great new novel will have a universal appeal^ for it reaches 
a peak of adventure and dramatic romance, 75. 

Janet Gordon TENNIS STAR 

Author of “April Sky”, 

T'HIS is the romantic and delightful story of Jenny Grant, who wante«l 
to take up tennis when she left school, but was forced to work in a large 
store for her living. Tennis Star, with its romance and its spirit of sports- 
manship, will make a wide appeal. 7.'?. 6d. 

John Bentley DANGEROUS WATERS 

Author of “The Landor Case”, “The Opperman Case”, etc, 

]gONNIE SO AMES, packed off to the Eiviera by his millionaire father 
“to get over a broken chorus girl romance, meets a sympathetic blonde 
in a Casino. She tells him how dope makes a man forget chorus girls — 
and so this thrilling storjr of Mediterranean dope smugglers begins. Full 
of dramatic, exciting incidents John Bentley’s new novel never fails to 
thrill. 75. M. 

Roy Bridges THIS HOUSE IS HAUNTED 

Author of “Sullivan's Bay”, “The House of Fendon”, etc. 

'pHE scenes of this eerie and unusual story are laid in Melbourne. In the 
’forties John Vohiey, a magistrate, is the means of bringing Rode to 
his death. Rode’s widow comes to Volney with her young son and brings 
down a curse upon him. The story of how Volney ’s house comes to be 
haunted and of how the ghost is finally laid in 1939 after a series of hair- 
raising happenings is skilfully and excitingly told. 75. 6d, 

‘Tanjong” THE SCARLET BEE 

pROM the word go there are thrills and fast-moving action in this enthral- 
ling story of illicit drug traffics in Singapore. A mysterious gang 
leader, a Secret Service man, a Captain of Police and his charming fiancee 
combine to make this Malayan drama a really first-class thriller. 

First Novel Library No. 84. 75, 6d 

Ail {>rk«» in thi$ catainguct arcs provisional and subject to altaratlim 
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HUTCHINSON'S 
lULUSTHATEH IJHHAHY 
of MOHEHN KNOWLEHGE 

The first titles in the only up-to-date 


Knowledge Library 


Each volume, with about 150 illustrations, 
5/- net. Large Demy 8vo. 

In the 

“CONQUEST OF SPACE AND TIME” 

series, the following four volumes will be published. 

The RAILWAY The HIGHWAY 

The HIGH SEAS The AIR 

by Professor Edgar B, Schieldrop, c.e., d.sc., 

Britain gave Railways to the world, and placed a 
new force, vast and incalculable, at the service of 
the human race. The story of the coming of the 
Iron Road is here told together with its early 
struggles and steady growth. Though much has 
been written about the Railway, Dr. Schieldrop 
has laid us under a particular debt for his fas- 
cinating survey in which he draws his examples 
and illustrations from many lands. 

Dr. Schieldrop is very well equipped for his task 
and his name is known far beyond the bounds of 
his native Norway. Still a young man at 47, he 
has already spent twenty years in research, writing 
and teaching. With all his learning Dr. Schieldrop 
remains keenly alive to the human side of his 
subject. 
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6 important books from the 
HUTCHINSON antiimii list 


TURNER THE PAINTER t.y BERNARD FALK 

^The book is very good reading. Most of Turner’s artistic contemporaries 
make their appearance often in a new light, and the understanding of Turner 
the man. gains a. great deal from the account of his relations with them,.** 

-■-THE TiMES. 

2 full page colour plates and 32 pages illustrations. 18$. net 

ADVENTURES AMONG IMMORTALS 

by PERCY BURTON as told to LOWELL THOMAS 

“Packed with revealing and piquant stories, free from either idolatry or 
malice.* HERALD. 

Illustrated. 12$. 6d, net 

WRITTEN WITH LIPSTICK ty MAURICE DEKOBRA 

“Hr. Dekobra has an amusing way with people. Confidences have been 
poured into his ears, and a great deal of his entertaining book is taken up with 
his worldly-wise philosophizings about life and love. He has a personal 
illustration for every precept .** — DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

Illustrated. I0s.6d.net 

FIFTY YEARS A VETERINARY SURGEON 

t/SIR FREDERICK HOBDAY, cm.g., f.r.c.v.s., f.r.s.e, 

“It contains many good stories and will appeal to the hayman who is Interested 
in animal welfare as much as to the author’s own colleagues .’* — THE TIMES. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

MOODS AND EXPRESSIONS. Sixty Child Studies 

byTORKEL KORLING 

“They make a really delightful collection which defies description. Most 
mothers and all aunts will love It.**— DA/IY TELEGRAPH. 

5s. net 

CHARACTER FROM THE FACE by JACQUES PENRY 

“As Dennis Wheatley, the novelist, who contributes a characteristic preface, 
observes, If you can digest Jacques Penry, you ought to be able to select 
suitable careers for your children, engage staff with unhesitating confidence, 
and know on sight the trusty from the treacherous, and the generous from the 
mean***— STAR. 

13^ illustrations. 5$. net 
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